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I. INTRODUCTORY 


important, but restricted. It was confined, in the main, to three 

well-defined spheres: (a) social policy, (6) finance, (¢) commercial 
relations with foreign powers. From 1906 onwards, governmental activity 
had considerably increased; but its extension took the form of supple- 
menting the provisions of the first two categories by measures similar in 
principle to those already contained in them, not of the assumption of 
responsibility for departments of economic life hitherto outside its scope. 
The policy generally accepted, with differences of detail, by most sections 
of opinion was a combination of cautious interference, on grounds of social 
expediency, at one end of the economic scale with a deliberate abstention 
from interference, except by way of taxation, at the other end. Minimum 
wage acts were added to factory acts; old age pensions and insurance 
to the poor law; the limitation of hours in mines to regulations as to 
safety; super-tax to income-tax; but the government, apart from the Post 
Office and a few naval and military establishments, did not own or 
administer business undertakings, did not concern itself with the organiza- 
tion of industry or the marketing of its products, did not attempt directly 
to influence the course of trade, and rarely intervened, except as a borrower, 
in the money or capital markets. Thus, while barriers were erected against 
the downward thrust of economic pressure, the upper ranges of business 
enjoyed almost complete freedom. It was assumed that the unrestricted 
initiative of profit-making entrepreneurs would secure the most effective 
utilization of national resources, and that the consumer would be protected 
against exploitation by competition. 

This combination of free enterprise and state regulation did not survive 
the war. In the first two years of the struggle, it continued to receive 
lip-service; but it was at once qualified, or abandoned altogether, at some 
important points. In the last two years it was jettisoned wholesale. The 
distinctive characteristic of the policy which took its place was not merely 


A I 
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the enlargement of the economic activities of the state, but a change in the 
purposes to which they were applied and in the ranges of economic life 
affected by them. The overruling fact was scarcity. The first problem was 
to secure that limited resources were mobilized for the purpose of winning 
the war, and applied to different objects conducive to that end in the order 
of their relative urgency; the second to ensure that the diversion of man- 
power and capital to military requirements, with the dislocation caused by 
it and the opportunities for profiteering given by a rising market, did not 
react so injuriously on the standard of life and morale of the civilian 
population as to cripple the military effort, instead of assisting it. The 
method employed for the solution of both problems was the same. It was 
the intervention of the state, not merely, as in peace, as a protective 
agency, but as an organizing, directing, and sometimes managing authority. 
Space does not permit a description of the system. It is necessary, however, 
to refer briefly to two points, without a grasp of which the significance of 
the post-war developments can hardly be appreciated. The first is the scale 
of the economic activities of the government. The second is the character 
of the process by which the machinery to conduct them had been brought 
into existence. 


(1) The dimensions of the control system} 


Down to the date of the Armistice, the war economy was still expanding, 
but most departments of economic life fell already within its scope. 
Through the Railway Executive, the Ministry of Shipping and the Canal 
Control Committee, the Government was by that time master of the whole 
field of land and sea transport. Through the Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture it determined the utilization of the land of the country, gave 
orders as to the crops to be grown, organized distribution, fixed prices, 
and itself entered the market on a large scale as a buyer and seller of 
agricultural produce. Of the two chief extractive industries, coal-mining 
and iron-mining, the latter was under the command of the Ministry of 
Munitions; while the former and larger, with an annual output, at 1913 
prices, in the region of £150,000,000, was under that of the Coal Con- 
troller, armed with extensive powers over the production, transport and 
distribution of coal at home and abroad, as well as over prices, profits and 
the financial side of the industry. Through the Ministry of Munitions the 
Government owned by 31 March, 1918, over 250 national factories, mines 
and quarries; superintended the operations of about 20,000 controlled 
establishments; employed directly in the first and indirectly in the second 
over 2,000,000? workers making munitions of war, together with an office 


' Certain important controls, in particular those concerned with wages, with 
rents, and with finance, are not touched on in the present article. 

* The figure relates to munition workers in the narrower sense of persons 
employed in the metal and chemical trades. If miscellaneous workers are 
included, the figure in January, 1918, was 3,416,439. Churchill (The Aftermath, 
p- 32) puts the persons ‘directly under the orders of the Ministry of Munitions’ 
at ‘nearly 5,000,000’, but it is not clear how that figure is obtained. 
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staff of over 65,000; and spent, during the three and a half years of the 
Ministry’s existence, an annual average of round about £570,000,000.! 

Not only was the state much the largest single manufacturer in the 
country, it was also the greatest, and for a time, indeed, almost the sole, 
importer. A long list of raw materials, and an equally impressive list of 
foodstuffs, totalling in the aggregate over 90°% in value of the whole 
import trade of the country, together with home-produced supplies of 
wool, meat, margarine, condensed milk, tallow, and other commodities, 
were purchased on the Government’s account, and distributed through 
machinery working under its direction. In the end, over four-fifths? of all 
the food consumed by civilians was bought and sold by the Ministry of 
Food, and over nine-tenths was subject to maximum prices fixed by it; 
while the sales of raw materials by the War Office up to 31 March, 19109, 
amounted to £221,687,505, its profits to £38,720,525, and the value of its 
stocks on hand at the date in question to £111,414,458. Holding these 
great supplies of raw materials and foodstuffs, the Government was in a 
position to take a further step. It became possible for it to extend control 
downwards from primary products to the processes by which they were 
worked up and distributed; to allocate supplies in accordance with the 
relative urgency of different uses; to fix prices which would cover, and no 
more than cover, the ‘conversion costs’ of a firm of normal efficiency, and, 
when that course appeared expedient, to convert producers and dealers 
into agents of the state, working either on a fixed commission or within 
profit limits fixed by it.4 It is probably not an exaggeration to say that not 
less than two-thirds of the gainfully employed workers in the country were 
by 1918 engaged in industries subject to one form or another of war-time 
regulation.° 

An even more novel departure, and one which before the war would 
have been pronounced wholly impracticable, was the creation, for reasons 
partly economic, partly political and strategic, of certain great organiza- 
tions acting on behalf, not of particular countries, but of groups of states. 
The Wheat Executive, which was supplying by 1918 through the British 
Wheat Purchasing Commission some sixteen countries, exclusive of those 
included in the British Empire; the International Sugar Committee, which 
bought the whole Cuban sugar crép for allocation among the Allies; the 
Oil-seeds Executive and Meat and Fats Executive; the various Inter- 
national Programme Committees, which arranged programmes of joint 
purchase; and the Commission Internationale d’ Achats de Bois, are the leading, 
though by no means the only, examples. Since shipping became, as the 


1 E. H. M. Lloyd, Experiments in State Control (Oxford, 1924), p. 24. 

2 W. H. Beveridge, British Food Control (1928), pp. 56-7. 

3 Cmd. 788 (Ministry of Munitions Trading Accounts, 1920). 

4 The best account of these arrangements is given by E. M. H. Lloyd, of. cit. 

5 According to the War Cabinet’s report for 1917, ‘the vast majority of the 
people are now working directly or indirectly on public service’. Sir Arthur 
Salter estimates that ‘between half and two-thirds of the productive capacity 
of the country was drawn into combatant or other war service’ (Allied Shipping 


Control (Oxford, 1921), p. 19). 
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war proceeded, the limiting factor, the Allied Maritime Transport 
Executive, which allocated tonnage among the Allies, was of capital 
importance. It determined the amount and kind of imports which different 
states should receive, and, therefore, the level of industrial activity both 
in the countries producing the goods shipped and in those to which they 
were sent. 


(2) An essay in improvization 

What was the process by which this considerable structure was brought 
into existence? It was markedly dissimilar from that which has produced 
its successor of to-day. The most obvious, and not the least significant, 
feature of the control system of the last war is that, for all its magnitude 
and complexity, it was almost entirely an improvization. We know now 
that, in the eight years before 1914, the possibility—or, as some thought, 
the probability—of war was constantly present to the minds of leading 
members of the Cabinet, and that steps to prepare for the contingency 
were unobtrusively taken. But the war of 1914-18 was the first in which 
the protagonists had passed through an Industrial Revolution, had at their 
disposal the technique of power-driven machinery and mass production, 
could summon modern science and technology to intensify their efforts, 
and were knit together in a web of economic interdependence. Few 
statesmen in any country when the war began, and not many when it 
ended, appear to have realized the significance of that fact. Hence 
military and naval preparations, especially in this country, were not 
accompanied by equally systematic economic preparations. When hos- 
tilities began, the former required to be enormously expanded to meet the 
emergency, but their cadre, at least, existed before 1914. The latter had to 
be built, from foundations to roof, while the war was proceeding. 

That statement requires, it is true, some slight qualification. Arrange- 
ments had been made in advance, under the Regulation of the Forces Act 
of 1871, for placing the railways, in return for a guarantee of pre-war 
profits, at the disposal of the state, their management being entrusted to 
a Railway Executive taking its orders from the Government, with the 
President of the Board of Trade as chairman. With the congestion and 
dislocation anticipated as a result of the movement of troops and munitions, 
retail prices, it had been feared, would rise, and employment exchange 
managers had been instructed to furnish the Board of Trade, on forms 
previously issued, with weekly returns of them. The promptitude with 
which, on 20 August, the Government appointed a Sugar Commission to 
handle an article previously obtained, to the extent of two-thirds, from 
Austria and Germany, and the gradual formation between November and 
February of a wheat reserve of some 3,000,000 qr., by means of secret 
purchases made by a private firm on behalf of the Government, may point 
to decisions on these matters taken while peace was still in the balance. On 
the whole, however, the absence of economic plans worked out in advance, 
and ready to be brought into immediate operation when the necessity arose, 
is among the most striking features of the first phase of the war. 
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Apart from the special case of the railways, the British War-Book appears 
to have contained little on the subject of economic policy. The decision 
taken in the first week of the war to guarantee the solvency of the banks 
and discount houses was of fundamental importance; but the account 
subsequently given by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer lays more 
emphasis on the unexpectedness of the crisis than on plans prepared in 
advance to meet it.! The Army Contracts Department of the War Office, 
which was the department first and most immediately concerned with 
supplies, began by assuming that its traditional methods—competitive 
tenders, centralized buying, the restriction of orders to firms on a list 
compiled in time of peace—would, with minor modifications, be adequate 
to the emergency. In the matter of munitions, ‘the doctrine implicitly 
acted on’, writes a civil servant then employed in the War Office, ‘was 
that, the higher the price and the greater the freedom allowed to the private 
contractor, the greater would be the increase in the supply; it followed that, 
if only the Government paid high enough prices and left private firms to 
their own devices, munitions would be forthcoming in abundance’.? 

That such was the course to which the Government began by intending 
to adhere, and that nothing was further from its thoughts than the for- 
midable apparatus which later came into existence, is proved even more 
convincingly by the rudimentary, and, indeed, precarious, character of the 
legal powers which it had thought sufficient for its purpose. The Defence 
of the Realm Act empowered it to make regulations for ensuring ‘the 
public safety and the defence of the realm’; but neither the earlier regula- 
tions made under the Act, nor, in the view of the legal advisers of the 
Government, the Act itself, gave authority to any department completely 
to control a trade, to determine the basis of payment for goods requisitioned, 
or to fix maximum prices. Equally important, they made no provision for 
determining compensation. It was necessary, at first, to have recourse to 
the venerable theory that the Crown, in virtue of the Royal Prerogative, 
can take possession of such private property as it pleases, without being 
under any legal obligation to indemnify the subject, and can then settle 
the matter by making, if it thinks fit, an ex gratia payment.° 

The utterances of ministers reveal the same unconsciousness of the 
economic repercussions to which the war would give rise, of the necessity 
for any novel organization to meet the shock, and of the results which, 
once established, such an organization would produce. ‘Our desire’, 
remarked the Home Secretary in the House in the early days of August, 
1914, at the very moment when the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
mobilizing the credit of the state for the rescue of the City, ‘has been not 
to interfere with ordinary trade at all, but to leave the traders to conduct 
their own business.’ The cases in which action by the Government 
succeeded in reducing prices below the level which they would otherwise 
have reached were destined to be not few; but, in the autumn of the same 


1 —D. Lloyd George, War Memories, 1 (1933), 100-16. 
2 Quoted by E. M. H. Lloyd, op. cit. p. 23. 
3 bid. chapters rv and v. 
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year, the Financial Secretary of the War Office defended his department 
in the House of Commons by declaring it to be axiomatic that the govern- 
ment must always pay more for its purchases than private individuals; and 
the same statement was repeated, a few months later, by the President of 
the Board of Trade. More than a year after the outbreak of war, when the 
Sugar Commission had been established for twelve months, and important 
controls had already been organized under the War Office, Mr Runciman 
was still insisting that the consumer was protected by competition between 
producers, and strenuously opposing the appointment of a Food Controller. 
The maintenance of adequate supplies of foodstuffs at reasonably stable 
prices was obviously vital; but in 1916 it was still possible for a Depart- 
mental Committee to dismiss a plan for regulating exports by means of 
licences with the remark that ‘methods of private trade were better 
adapted than the Government scheme to avoid financial loss’. 

Nor, finally, can it be said that the professional economists showed much 
greater foresight. Some of them probably thought that the war, for 
economic reasons, must necessarily be short; few, if any, of them appear to 
have understood that, under modern conditions, the nature of a war 
economy is such as to compel the intervention of the state on an un- 
precedented scale. Laymen, naturally, understood it even less. For twelve 
months, or more, after 1914, the mottoes, ‘Business as usual’, and ‘ Every- 
thing for the War’, which were the contribution of the press to victory, 
lived in happy incompatibility side by side. Political Labour pressed in 
October, 1914, for the control of food and shipping; but, in negotiations 
between trade unions and employers’ associations, wages were being fixed 
in 1915 for ‘the duration of the war’. During the next three years the 
public became increasingly aware of restrictions on the liberty of producers 
and consumers; but it thought of them in terms of particular commodities 
and individual trades, not of a new type of economy affecting all sides or 
life. It was unprepared for the assumption by the state of the direction 
of economic life, and to the end hardly realized that such a change had 
taken place. 

How then, it may be asked, did the impressive fabric of state control, 
which was the most striking of the immediate economic fruits of the war, 
come to be constructed? The answer is that it was not deliberately con- 
structed at all. In reality, the system, if such it can be called, was only to 
a small extent the result of design, and, even at its zenith, in the latter 
part of 1918, was rarely, if ever, envisaged as a whole. The different parts 
composing it had the common feature of being a reaction to scarcity, actual 
or threatening, and of being jolted forward by successive changes which 
made scarcity more acute. But, though all were the result of external 
stresses, they met those stresses in different ways. Each had an independent 
origin. Each was an individual response to an unforeseen crisis. Each 
grew by a logic of its own, and developed the distinctive technique 
appropriate to the material which it handled. Like factory and public 


' For the views expressed by Ministers and others, see e.g. Lloyd, op. cit. p. 22: 
and Beveridge, op. cit. pp. 6, 15, 22-3. ) g yd, op. cit. p. 23; 
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health legislation in the last century, each justified every additional 
advance as an exceptional concession to some specific emergency, which, 
because it was exceptional, raised no question of principle. Thus a 
collectivism was established which was entirely doctrineless. The most 
extensive and intricate scheme of state intervention in economic life which 
the country had seen was brought into existence, without the merits or 
demerits of state intervention being even discussed. 

The piecemeal, empirical process by which war controls developed had 
consequences of some importance. While the war continued, it facilitated 
their growth. The economic breakwaters which, if seen as a whole, would 
have caused cries of alarm, grew, like coral islands, through the unseen 
activities of the industrious, but silent, insects composing the Civil Service. 
Each addition to the structure was related to some immediate necessity of 
incontestable urgency. Opportunities for a frontal collision of principles 
were reduced to a minimum, for there was no obvious point at which a stand 
could be made. Once the war was over, what had been a source of 
strength became a weakness. War collectivism had not been accompanied 
by any intellectual conversion on the subject of the proper relations 
between the state and economic life, while it did not last long enough to 
change social habits. With the passing, therefore, of the crisis that occasioned 
it, it was exposed to the attack of the same interests and ideas as, but for 
the war, would have prevented its establishment. 


II]. THE MOVEMENT TO DE-CONTROL 


The system whose extent and development have been thus summarily 
indicated, reached its zenith in the autumn of 1918. Less than three years 
later the whole structure had vanished. The control organizations 
functioning under the Board of Trade and the War Office had been among 
the earliest to be established, and were among the first to fall. A few of 
them ceased to exist early in 1919, the majority later in the same year, 
and one or two in 1920; some, though not many, being extinguished at a 
stroke, others losing their powers one by one, others again receiving a brief 
and illusory extension of life by their transformation into committees to 
advise the Government during what was then known as the period of 
Reconstruction. The departments established under special Acts of 
Parliament had a somewhat more complicated history and a slightly 
longer life. The Ministry of Munitions, the Ministry of Food, and the 
Coal Control Department shed some of their multifarious functions, as 
they had acquired them, piecemeal. These three departments were finally 
wound up on 31 March, 1921. The Railway Executive followed them on 
14 August of the same year. The great international transport organization, 
of which the British Ministry of Shipping was the parent, had already, 
after a period in which it was shorn of many of its powers, gone the way 
of all flesh; the Allied Maritime Transport Council on 7 April, 1919, the 
Allied Maritime Transport Executive, which had continued its work for 
another ten months under the Supreme Economic Council, on g February, 
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1920, when, with the coming into force of the Peace Treaty in January of 
that year, the transference of German vessels to the Reparations Com- 
mission deprived it of such work as still remained to it. The Sugar Com- 
mission ended with the Ministry of Food. The Wheat Commission died 
by inches a few months later. At the date of its second Report, in 1925, 
some outstanding accounts still remained to be settled; but the proportion 
of the millers’ requirements which it provided had been tapered down 
month by month since April, 1921, and the Commission ceased to supply 
wheat from August of that year. The last of the war-controls to be 
abolished was that concerned with the sale of alcoholic liquor. The 
restrictions imposed by it had been gradually relaxed between February, 
1919, and June, 1921. The Licensing Act of 17 August, 1921, completed 
the process. It abolished the Liquor Control Board; made statutory and 
uniform certain conditions, such as those relating to hours of sale, which 
the Board had imposed; and transferred any property vested in it to the 
Home Secretary or the Secretary for Scotland. 

The dismantling of a great apparatus of social intervention is necessarily 
less impressive than the spectacle of its creation; but the problems which 
it raises may be equally important. The period of war economy accelerated 
the demise of the individualist, competitive phase of British capitalism. It 
stimulated organization and combination among manufacturers; ad- 
vertised rationalization; strengthened the demand for tariffs; and en- 
couraged, in another sphere, the settlement of wages and working conditions 
by national rather than local agreements. These consequences, however, 
did not at once become apparent, and, in the field of public policy, the 
legacy which the war-controls left to the immediate future was a meagre 
one. The Mining Industry Act of August, 1920, created the Mines 
Department of the Board of Trade; transferred to the latter powers under 
enactments relating to mines and quarries previously exercised by the 
Home Office; gave it the functions of the Coal Controller for one year 
after 31 August, 1921; empowered it to make schemes with regard to the 
drainage of mines; and established a welfare fund by a levy of a penny a 
ton on coal produced. It is improbable that, had no Coal Control 
Department existed, the Act would have been passed. The Railways Act 
of August, 1921, which amalgamated the railways of the country into four 
large groups, was even more clearly the child of war experience, and was 
timed to come into operation within a week of the date at which the 
Railway Executive laid down its task. The skeleton organization for 
maintaining food supplies during strikes can be traced to the preparations 
made by the Ministry of Food for dealing with the railway stoppage of 
September to October, 1g19. The establishment, seven years after the 
Armistice, of a Food Council was the last faint ripple from the storms 
which that department had been created to ride. 

All this, however, was somewhat small beer. The work of demolition 
was done thoroughly, as well as in haste. What should be the verdict on it? 
The direction of economic activity by authority, which was the most 
general aspect of the arrangements discarded, had come into existence, as 
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has already been pointed out, not by the deliberate substitution of a 
regulated for a free economy, but by way of improvised adjustments, some 
large, but many small, to the series of unforeseen and changing emergencies 
produced by the war. It is a commonplace, however, that institutions 
created under one set of conditions tend to be employed, and successfully 
employed, to meet the requirements of another. The question of the 
expediency of summary de-control cannot be settled, therefore, merely by 
a reference to the cessation of the particular crisis which caused controls to be 
established. Even when full allowance is made for the economic watershed 
represented by the transition from war to peace, the merits of the course 
followed still remain to be considered. What causes produced the policy 
of the clean sweep? Did the whole utility of the machinery at work in the 
early autumn of 1918 automatically disappear with the negotiation of the 
Armistice, or, if not then, with the coming into operation of the principal 
Peace Treaty in January, 1920? Or is there reason to think, in the light 
of the experience of the following decade, that some part of it, at any rate, 
might with advantage have been retained? 

It may be noted, in the first place, that rapid and complete de-control 
was not the foregone conclusion which it is apt to seem to-day. Its 
victory was ultimately so decisive that it is natural to regard it as the 
result of a policy deliberately adopted and systematically carried through. 
Such a policy undoubtedly later came into existence; but, in the last year 
of the war, the situation was still too fluid, and other issues too absorbing, 
to allow it to take shape. To think of it as exercising before the Armistice 
the power which subsequently it acquired is to telescope different phases 
of opinion and to over-rationalize the attitude of the Government. 

Post-war problems had been under consideration by a standing com- 
mittee of the Cabinet as early, at any rate, as 1916. They naturally 
included economic and social subjects; and when Mr Lloyd George’s 
Government established, first—in March, 1917—-a new Committee, and 
then—in July—a Ministry of Reconstruction, such subjects formed the 
major part of the agenda of both. It might have been expected that the 
machinery of economic regulation set up during the war, its merits and 
defects, and the possible future utility either of it or of some modification 
of it, would have been included in the long list of topics on which the 
Ministry was instructed to report. To make the necessary investigations 
would possibly, in the circumstances of the time, have been somewhat 
difficult; but other inquiries were, in fact, carried out, and such a report 
would have been of the greatest value. It would have enabled the public 
and the Government to reach an informed opinion on important and 
controversial issues, which were later to be drowned in a stream of clap- 
trap. The failure to insist on its production was a serious misfortune. It is 
to be hoped that a similar error will not be repeated. 

That failure, however, was not due to the fact that the question of 
policy had already been decided. In 1917 and 1918 the apparatus of 
war-controls was being rapidly extended. The account of their organiza- 
tion and achievements contained in the Reports of the War Cabinet does 
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not leave on the reader the impression that they were regarded by the 
Government merely as one of the regrettable necessities of war, to be swept 
into oblivion at the earliest date possible. It is recognized that certain of 
the measures in force will lose their relevance on the return of peace; but 
it is also pointed out that steps taken to meet the crisis have revealed 
possibilities of more than transient significance. It is stated, for example, 
that the zoning system enforced in the case of the transport of coal has 
produced ‘an immense resultant saving to the railways of labour, engine- 
power, and wagon capacity’; that the general application of a costings 
system to industry ‘has given industrialists a knowledge of their position 
which previously they did not possess, and which will have...very 
beneficial effects upon methods of production after the war’; that the 
Wool Control Board has secured ‘what has never been ensured before— 
even employment throughout the trade’; that the purchase and supply 
of raw materials by the Government has not only put an end to ‘the undue 
profits previously resulting from private speculation’, but has ‘enabled the 
Government to control the costs of production at every stage’, and has 
‘for the first time brought within the sphere of practical politics the 
possibility of fixing relatively stable world prices for fundamental staples’. 
It is not implied in the Reports that controls should be continued in- 
definitely in their existing form; on the contrary, frequent reference is 
made to the changes which will accompany the transition from war to 
peace. It is emphasized, however, that their too abrupt abandonment is 
a danger to be avoided, that the economic experience obtained during the 
war has been of far-reaching importance, and that future policy must 
incorporate the lessons which it has taught. ‘Reconstruction’, it is insisted, 
‘is not so much a question of rebuilding society as it was before the war, 
but of moulding a better world out of the social and economic conditions 
which have come into being during the war....The war has brought a 
transformation of the social and administrative structure of the State, 
much of which is bound to be permanent.’ ! 

Such utterances were partly due, no doubt, to a natural desire to 
present in an attractive light the increased stringency of regulation 
necessitated by the strains of the last two years of the war. It would be an 
error, therefore, to take them too seriously. But, whatever the reasons 
which prompted them, the sentiments expressed in them were sufficiently 
powerful to cause proposals, which would later have been frowned on, to 
meet, down to the latter part of 1918, with a not unsympathetic reception 
in high places. It was quite in accordance with the mood of the moment 
that the Government should give its blessing to the action taken by the 
Wool and Leather Control Boards to arrange for the manufacture and 
sale at officially fixed prices of clothing and boots for civilian consumption; 
should accord a respectful hearing to the recommendation of the Central 
Control Board (Liquor Traffic) for the nationalization of the supply of 


" Report of War Cabinet for 1917, Introd. pp. xv—xvi and xx. For the other 
quotations, see 2bid. pp. 133-5, 143-4, 211-12, and Report of War Cabinet for 1918, 
Pp. 214-15. 
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alcoholic liquor and appoint committees to report on the financial 
aspects of state purchase; and should consider favourably beating swords 
into ploughshares by sanctioning the drafting of a bill for the conversion 
of a demobilized Ministry of Munitions into a Ministry of Supply. line 
proposal of the Astor Committee, that the Government, having bought 
out the wholesale milk firms, should entrust the supply of milk to a Public 
Utility Company, and the advocacy by Mr Churchill of the nationalization 
of the railways, reflected the same general attitude. While the war con- 
tinued, opinion in the Cabinet on post-war policy was, it seems, still 
undecided. When on 31 July, 1918, a deputation from the National Union 
of Manufacturers waited on the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to demand emancipation from war-time restrictions, Mr Bonar 
Law comforted them with the assurance that there was nothing that the 
Government desired more; but Mr Lloyd George, who was not the man 
to close doors before he need, was more discreet. He repeated the formula 
as to the desirability of freeing industry from government control, but he 
accompanied it by an eloquent admonition not to forget the lessons taught 
by the war as to the value of ‘State action, State help, State encouragement, 
and State promotion’.? 

How precisely his audience interpreted his remarks remains a matter 
for speculation; but it is clear, at any rate, that the Cabinet continued, 
even after the Armistice, to encourage the view that large plans of re- 
construction had a place in its programme. Its spokesmen announced, in 
the course of 1919, when opinion had already hardened against serious 
reforms, that it intended to carry through the nationalization of mineral 
royalties and compulsory amalgamation of collieries; the unification of all 
internal transport, including roads and canals; and the reorganization of 
the building industry. In domestic, as well as in international affairs, 
the war, it was felt, marked the end of an epoch. The aspirations suggested 
by phrases such as ‘a new social order’ might, no doubt, be discounted; 
but the fact that the long crisis had greatly strengthened the hold of 
authority on the economic system was too obvious to be challenged. It was 
natural to consider whether, instead of returning to the uncovenanted 
mercies of pre-war individualism, the new relation between the state and 
industry, which had developed in the intervening years, could not be used, 
if not as a lever by which to set in motion, without undue disturbance, the 
large schemes of economic organization expected in some quarters, at any 
rate as a buffer by which to break the shock of the transition from war 
to peace. 

Even had that phase of opinion lasted Jonger and exercised more 
influence than, in fact, it did, to act on it would not have been so easy as 
at first sight appeared. Merely to refrain from abolishing machinery 


1 Report of War Cabinet for 1918, pp. 212-13 and 217; E. M. H. Lloyd, op. cit. 
pp. 247-53 and 449-50; Report of War Cabinet for 1917, and A. Shadwell, Drink 


in 1914-22, A lesson in Control (1923). an 
2 Quoted by L. Chiozza Money, The Triumph of Nationalisation (1920), p. 139. 


3 Hansard, H.C. m, 1780; ibid. 110.2606. 
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already in existence sounded a simple matter; but the truth was that the 
Government had not a clean slate on which to write. The cessation, within 
a fixed period after the termination of the war, of the novel types of 
economic intervention practised during it had been expressly provided for 
by Parliament in the legislation under which they had been established. 
The majority of controls owed their existence to regulations made under 
the Defence of the Realm Acts,! and, in the absence of some new enactment 
prolonging them, necessarily ended when those Acts lapsed. ‘The decease of 
the departments set up by special legislation was similarly pre-determined, 
in the sense that the Acts concerned provided, not only for their creation, 
but also for their extinction. The Ministry of Munitions, for example, had 
been established for the period of the war and not more than twelve months 
after its conclusion. So also had been the Ministries of Food and Shipping. 
The Coal Mines Agreement Confirmation Act, from which the most 
important of the powers exercised by the Coal Control Department were 
derived, had provided that the Agreement, if not previously determined 
by the Coal Controller, should cease to have effect on the expiration of 
six months after the termination of the war; and the subsequent Mining 
Industry Act, which transferred the powers of the Coal Controller to the 
newly created Mines Department of the Board of Trade, did so only for 
the space of one year after 31 August, 1920. In all these cases, in the absence 
of special measures to prolong it, control would automatically lapse in a 
specified period. De-control, in short, which required only inaction, was 
the line of least resistance. Though it dissolved an imposing fabric of 
organized activity, it was the continuance of an accepted policy, not the 
reversal of it. 

That fact, though of minor significance, was not wholly unimportant. 
It meant that the burden of proof was thrown, not on the advocates of 
de-control, but on its opponents, and that the Government, if it desired 
to perpetuate beyond the statutory limit any part of the machinery of 
economic regulation existing at the Armistice, would be obliged for that 
purpose to seek fresh authority from Parliament. It was improbable that 
the Parliament which emerged from the election of 1918, unless convinced 
that immediate de-control menaced social stability, would greet with 
enthusiasm proposals for legislation which went beyond the indispensable 
minimum. A government armed with strong convictions and a well- 


' The D.O.R. Act (4 and 5 Geo. V, c. 29) of 8 August, 1914, provided that 
H.M. in Council has power ‘during the continuance of the present war’ to issue 
regulations, etc. The various amending Acts (4 and 5 G. V, c. 63; 5 G. V, c. 8; 
5G.V,c. 34 & 37; 5 and6G. V,c. 42; 6and 7G. V, c. 63; 10 and 11 G. V, c. 79) 
extended the provisions, but said nothing as to the period of their continuance. 
The termination of the Present War (Definition) Act of 21 November, 1918, 
provided that ‘H.M. in Council may declare what date is to be treated as the 
termination of the present war’. The war with Germany ended on ro January, 
1920, and with other enemy powers at subsequent dates, the last (Turkey) being 
6 August, 1924. All the controls, however, had been wound up (except for 
certain outstanding accounts of the Wheat Commission) before the end of 
August, 1921. 
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thought-out policy, might have succeeded, no doubt, in getting its own 
way; but, though some members of the Cabinet may have thought that 
there was more to be said for the maintenance of controls than found public 
expression, their belief in the advantage of that course stopped short of 
militancy. 

At the time of the Armistice, the strength of the armed forces was 
approximately 4,725,000; while the workers in munition factories numbered 
not far short of 3,000,000. The first concern of the Government was to 
carry through the task of facilitating the movement of this formidable 
host into peace-time industry, without a dangerous interval of un- 
employment. If that task was to be successfully accomplished, the rapid 
revival of business was essential, and other considerations must take a 
second place. The future of certain great controls on the cessation of 
hostilities had been the subject of departmental investigations long before 
the Armistice. Plans had been prepared by the officials concerned for 
effecting the transition from a war to a peace economy with the minimum 
of dislocation, or, in the case of those parts of the former which might be 
thought worth preserving, for adapting them, with the necessary modifica- 
tions, to the new conditions.! What was lacking was, not competent 
technical advice, but a considered policy on matters of principle. The 
Government appears to have made no attempt to survey the problem as 
a whole, to inform itself and the public as to the merits and defects of 
different war-controls, or to discriminate between those whose utility had 
ceased and those which could with advantage be retained. Being without 
any general view, it was ready to be pushed. The pressure of business 
interests, the clamour of its supporters, the noise made by the press, the 
advice of the Treasury, the economic situation, and—still more—the 
prevalent illusions about the economic situation, all pushed in one 
direction. 

Individual business men, and particular trade associations, had co- 
operated, with admirable public spirit, in the administration of the war 
economy. Some of them realized, as the prospects of peace rose above the 
horizon, that the benefits of control had not been all on one side; while 
others, even if they disliked it in principle, were conscious that a too abrupt 
emancipation from unwelcome restrictions might possibly prove a dubious 
blessing. Shipping and raw materials, it was pointed out, were both likely 


1 In November 1917 the Minister of Munitions had appointed a committee 
to consider the question of the liquidation of war contracts and the transition 
to peace production, the report of which was received in October 1918. The 
measures taken to meet the danger of mass unemployment included the com- 
pletion of work already more than 60%, advanced, the abolition of overtime, 
suspension of payment by results systems, a reduction of hours to half the normal 
week, and the lavish granting of holidays (Winston S. Churchill, The Aftermath 
(1929), pp. 32-5). For the stages of de-control in the munitions industry, including 
the gradual withdrawal of subsidies, see also the Report of the Cabinet Committee for 
1918, pp. 124-30. The Ministry of Food had ready a stheme for its dissolution 
(Beveridge, of. cit. p. 268). The Coal Control Department was also prepared 
with plans (R. A. S. Redmayne, The British Coal- Mining Industry during the War 


(Oxford, 1923), pp. 208-12). 
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to be short; that being so, the Government, it was argued, should continue 
temporarily to control the allocation of tonnage, to maintain schemes for 
the joint purchase of indispensable supplies, and to ration manufacturers.! 
Wages in some industries stood at a level which could not be maintained, 
if control were withdrawn. The Government, it was said, had put the em- 
ployers concerned in a fix; before repudiating its responsibilities, it must 
first get them out of it. But caution, compromise, discrimination were not, 
at the end of 1918, among the virtues most in fashion. Warnings to wait, 
before taking irreversible decisions, till the curtain had lifted on the 
post-war scene, fell, as a rule, on deaf ears. 

The hard-headed leaders of business were not troubled by the reflection 
that to step into the same stream twice is not given to man. They appear, 
with some exceptions, to have expected, once the last shell was fired, to 
skip happily back into a pre-war world, whose only significant change 
since it shot Niagara would consist, by a happy dispensation, in its more 
ravenous voracity for British goods. ‘This country’, declared Lord Inchcape, 
in an onslaught on ‘the irritating and wasteful interference’ of the Govern- 
ment, ‘will have an uphill task to get back to the position which it occupied 
in 1914.’2 Lord Inchcape was a prince in Israel, and ‘Back to 1914’ 
became a common cry. The one remaining barrier between industry and 
that Elysium was offered, it seemed, by the barbed-wire entanglements 
erected by the mischievous ingenuity of meddlesome officials, and main- 
tained, in defiance of common sense, by their interested ambition. To make 
short work of these abominations became almost a crusade. The great 
staple industries? of the past, shipping, iron and steel, engineering, textiles 
and coal—though the last had later some reservations to make—were 
emphatic as to the blessings to be anticipated, once the nation had ceased, 
in the words of The Economist, ‘to pay people for putting difficulties in the 
way of private enterprise’. Their spokesmen had been accustomed for two 
generations to give orders to governments. Control was odious to them, 
not merely because it contracted the scope for remunerative business, but 
as the expression of an antithetic creed, which challenged their power, as 
well as their profits. It was ‘alien to the British genius’, tended ‘to paralyse 
individual effort’, and “was bound to extinguish private enterprise and 
lead to state ownership’.? Among these industries were some, it may be 
remarked in passing, which were to fill the country with their lamentations 
during the following decade. 

The demand for a return to unrestricted freedom had found expression, 


' See, e.g. The Final Report of the Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy 
After the War (Cd. 9035), 1918. 

2 The Economist, 28 December, 1918. 

* See the Reports of the Departmental Committees appointed by the Board 
of Trade to consider the position of various industries after the war, 1918, 
Cd. go7o (Textiles), go71 (Iron and Steel), 9072 (Engineering Trades), 9092 
(Shipping and Shipbuilding), 9093 (Coal). 

4 The Economist, 21 December, 1918. 

° Report of Departmental Committee appointed. ..to consider the position of the 
Shipping and Shipbuilding Industries after the War (Cd. gog2), 1918. 
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before the war ended, in the Reports of the Departmental Committees 
appointed by the Board of Trade to consider the post-war prospects of 
different industries. In the boom and depression of the three ensuing 
years, impatience became a passion. The fall in prices and rise in un- 
employment, which seem to have begun shortly before the Armistice, did 
not continue much beyond the following March. For approximately a 
year, from May, 1919, to April, 1920, though for a longer period in some 
industries and a shorter in others, the economic climate was tropical. The 
demand for most kinds of consumers’ goods was expanding. Capital 
expenditure, postponed during the war except in war industries, required 
to be undertaken; while shipping and railways had heavy losses to make up. 
Thanks to these factors, to government borrowing to meet a deficit, and 
to the busy manufacture of bank credit and paper money, prices were 
rising at the rate of 2 to 4% a month. 

That the future will necessarily resemble the immediate past; that trees, 
if let alone, will grow into the sky; and that upward movements, once 
started, will continue for ever, seems to be, if not the first article of the 
practical man’s faith, at least a superstition on which, given the oppor- 
tunity, he is not averse from acting. To these believers in perpetual motion 
it appeared to be sound sense to buy with borrowed money, provided that 
the interest did not exceed the rate at which prices were thought certain 
to continue to rise for the cogent reason that they were already rising. So 
they bought, borrowed, and drove them still further up, with shrill cries 
of excitement, as of children on a merry-go-round. Then the incredible 
happened. The Government betrayed uneasiness. Bank-rate was raised— 
too late—to 6% in November, 1919, and to 7% in April, 1920.1 It was 
evident that an attempt was about to be made to recover control of the 
monetary situation. The change of policy was a pinprick, not an earth- 
quake; but, coming when it did, it let the gas out of the balloon. The index 
number of prices had been 192 in 1918 and 206 in 1919. It reached its 
peak in April, 1920, when it was 265-1, and for the first six months of that 
year averaged 258-2. In 1921, it was 155 and in 1922 131. The unemploy- 
ment percentage averaged 3:1 in the last half of 1920, when the boom had 
already passed its height, 13-5 in 1921, and 138 in 1922. In April, 1920, 
all was right with the world. In April, 1921, all was wrong. 

The fall in the economic barometer had sensational consequences. 
Every side of public policy was affected by it. Reconstruction, when not 
dropped into the dustbin, was put on the shelf. Education, housing, 
factory legislation, minimum-wage legislation, the improvement of 
agriculture, the reorganization of the coal industry, of building, and, 
except for the grouping of railways, of transport, were all suddenly 
discovered to be a danger to the state. Most of the few reforms actually 
carried into law before the end of the war survived, though some did not; 
but all were attacked, and several were whittled down. On further 
reforms, including some of those most advertised, the veto was absolute. 


1 R. G. Hawtrey, A Century of Bank-rate (1938), pp. 212-13; H. Clay, Post- 
War Unemployment (1929), p- 63. 
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The Government appeared determined to prove that post-war recon- 
struction is a contradiction in terms; and it found that task, at least, not 
beyond its powers. Labour was thrown on the defensive. For two years 
after the election of November, 1918, its temper and policy reflected a 
combination of industrial strength and political weakness not unusual in 
itself, but unusual on that scale. Trade union membership! stood in 1920, 
when the Labour members in the House numbered only 63, at 8,024,000, 
out of an employed population of about 14,000,000. But it is of the nature 
of industrial organizations to be at the mercy of the state of trade; and, 
once the depression set in in earnest, trade unionism crumbled. It fought 
resounding battles, but they were all rearguard actions. 

The last chapter in the story of war-controls must be read against that 
hectic background. The boom and slump affected them in different ways, 
but both were equally fatal to them. The former, with the opportunities 
which it offered for easy money, stirred starved appetites to new and 
clamorous life. The cheerless winter of conversion-costs and fixed com- 
missions suddenly melted into the spring of a profit-makers’ paradise. 
The gambling instinct, balked or dormant during the war, re-awoke all 
the keener for its temporary hibernation. It reached its climax of happy 
recklessness in the orgy of speculative re-flotations that ran riot in Lanca- 
shire; but other ranges of business, such as iron and steel, engineering and 
shipping, were not unaffected by it. The depression completed what the 
boom had begun. It forced businesses to struggle fiercely for a precarious 
foothold in markets slipping away from them, and made competitive 
ruthlessness a condition of survival. Both turned every firm’s hand against 
its neighbours, destroyed the rudimentary solidarity which the war had 
fostered, and caused restrictions, which had previously been borne with 
resigned grumbles, to become the target of a fury of virtuous indignation. 
Business interests were not under-represented in Parliament. From the 
first day after the Armistice, when the Government was told that ‘every 
trade and industry that they have touched they have hampered and 
injured’*, a roar of protest arose in the House of Commons against the 
continuance of war-time restrictions; and the denunciations of the ‘vague 
megalomania’, which perpetuated ‘huge and acquisitive departments’ 3, 
were echoed by the Press. The Cabinet scanned the sky, trimmed its sails 
and ran before the storm. 

It had taken quite early a short way with the 85 national factories (out 
of the 245 or so in the possession of the Ministry of Munitions at the time 
of the Armistice) which had been regarded as suitable either for use or 
for disposal as industrial concerns. In January, 1919, it had decided that 
State establishments could be employed to manufacture only those articles 
of which the Government was the sole buyer, and in the production of 
which it did not compete with private enterprise. Discovering that—by 
a singular chance—such articles either did not exist or were too few to 


1 W. A. Orton, Labour in Transition (1921), p. 272. 
2? Hansard, vol. 110, p. 2635, 12 November 1918, speech of Sir J. Walton. 


3 The Times, 14 April 1919. 
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permit of economical manufacture, it gave instructions that the factories in 
question should be sold, and threw in, in addition, some of the 20 factories 
which the Committee had expressly advised it to retain. On the question 
of converting the Ministry of Munitions into a Ministry of Supply, in order 
to centralize government buying, it was somewhat slower in reaching a 
decision. A bill for the establishment of a Ministry of Supply was actually 
drafted; but it was shelved for fear of parliamentary hostility to the 
creation of a new department, and, even before the final extinction, twelve 
months later, of the Ministry of Munitions, it had been silently dropped. The 
Government's attitude to the rest of the war-time apparatus of economic 
regulation showed equal pliability. At the time of the Armistice the con- 
tinuance of the control of industry by the state had been described by a 
Minister, in a speech to a business audience, as a policy which, though the 
Government intended to wind it up, would remain ‘necessary for some time 
to come’.' Just over a year later, another Minister advised the Cabinet 
that his own control department ought to remain in existence for a further 
five years.2, A year after that, a third Minister was explaining to an 
applauding House of Commons that the control of industry by the 
Government was ‘a thoroughly abominable thing’.? The Cabinet found 
itself compelled temporarily to adopt special measures with regard to food 
and coal. With those two exceptions, it threw the reins on the neck of the 
dominant forces of the day, and allowed events to take their course. 

That negative attitude was not peculiar to one country. It is en- 
countered on the continent, as well as in England. It was as powerful 
in the United States as it was in Europe. In France* some attempt was 
made to apply war-machinery to civilian purposes. Almost immediately 
after the Armistice, on 26 November, 1918, the Ministéere de  Armement et 
des Fabrications de Guerre was converted into a Ministéere de Reconstruction 
Industrielle, which, while continuing to supply manufacturers with fuel and 
raw materials, also produced articles, such as doors and windows, needed 
for the reconstruction of the devastated areas. The general policy of the 
Government, however, as laid down in the Journal Officiel of 25 December, 
1918, was to ‘reestablish freedom of business transactions with the utmost 
possible rapidity’, and that policy was acted on. The railways were handed 
back to the companies on 2 January, 1919, though later, in France as in 
England, reorganization proved necessary, and a decree of 29 October, 
1921, created a common board of management acting under a Supreme 
Railway Council. A decree of 1 July, 1919, dissolved the departments 
concerned with requisitioning and price-fixing, with the exception of the 
Wheat Supply service, which survived down to 1 August, 1921. The 
reopening of the ports to foreign imports automatically ended most of the 

1 Churchill to a meeting of employers, four days before the Armistice, quoted 
W. A. Orton, op. cit. pp. 172-3. 

2 Beveridge, op. cit. p. 306. 

3 Redmayne, op. cit. p. 246. ; 

4 G.O.Galliard, Histoire Economique et financiére de la Guerre (1923) ; P. Renouvin, 


The Forms of War Government in France (New Haven, 1927) (abridged from his 
Du Governement de Guerre). 
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so-called ‘Consortiums’.! The few survivors, such as those handling coal, 
mineral oil, and industrial alcohol, were abolished by a decree of 
24 February, 1921. 

The American reaction against the continuance of war-controls was 
equally decided. The organizations principally affected by it were the 
great international bodies handling food, raw materials, and shipping. 
British business was still hypnotized by memories of a vanished age of 
‘industrial supremacy’. The United States had not yet discovered what 
it means to be a creditor and an exporting nation; and the views of 
American business were hardly more realistic. Thinking in terms of 
nineteenth-century self-sufficiency, it regarded its late Allies as an unsound 
proposition, which it could drop, at any moment, without injury to itself ; 
and the edge of its economic distrust was sharpened by political suspicions. 
Europe, it thought, was not only bankrupt; it was also incorrigible. If 
America was to preserve either its prosperity or its virtue, it must shun 
contamination by the mystery of iniquity which brooded over a continent 
plainly destined to damnation. 

That combination of commercial caution with a tranquil consciousness 
of moral superiority had found one of its earliest and most truculent 
expressions in a letter from Mr Hoover. ‘This Government’, he wrote, in 
crushing a proposal for concerted international action to supply food and 
other essentials to starving and exhausted peoples, ‘will not agree to any 
programme that even looks like Inter-allied control of our resources 
during peace; our only hope of securing justice in distribution, proper 
appreciation abroad of the effort we make to assist foreign nations, and 
proper return for the services we will perform, revolves around complete 
independence of commitment to joint action on our part.’? The practical 
conclusion to which such sentiments led was an attitude by no means 
peculiar to the United States, but one which, whether adopted in America 
or in Europe, was a grave misfortune. 

Looking back from the vantage-ground of 1943, we can see that the 
sharp antithesis between the economic conditions of war and those of 
peace was an illusion. A world racked by four years of misery could not 
suddenly go forth, like a giant, to renew its strength. The way to make 
certain that the patient’s breakdown would outlast the shock that had 


A ‘Consortium’ was an association of dealers or manufacturers interested 
in one class of goods, which centralized demands, purchased raw materials, and 
sold them to its members under State supervision. 

* The letter is quoted by A. E. Zimmern, The League of Nations and the Rule 
of Law (1936), pp. 157-8. It appears to have been addressed to Mr Joseph 
Cotton, the representative of the U.S.A. Food Administration in Europe, and 
to have been received by him on 8 November, 1918. An invitation to co-operate 
in post-war economic reconstruction had been addressed by the British Embassy 
in Washington to the U.S.A. State Department on 15 October (2bed. pp. 155-6) ; 
and on 13 November the British Government sent a communication to the 
United States, France, and Italy suggesting the conversion of the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council into a General Economic Council. This proposal, which 
eee with the A.M.T.C., was rejected by the U.S.A. (Salter, op. cit. 
PD.1220—1). 
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caused it was to cut off the provision which might have nursed him back 
to health. Those truths, which seem truisms to-day, were concealed from 
contemporaries. Partly under the influence of the United States, the 
Inter-allied economic organizations were quickly dissolved. The American 
delegate on the Inter-Allied Munitions Council, which handled not only 
armaments, but wool, cotton, timber, petroleum, flax, hemp, coal and 
numerous other articles, took the view that he had no mandate to deal 
with peace problems, and the Council was wound up. The Leather and 
Hides Executive, after producing a storm of protest in the United States, 
went the same way. So did the Nitrates Executive. So, finally, did the 
most important of all the Inter-allied controls, the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council, whose proposals had occasioned Mr Hoover’s outburst. 
One is tempted to say that some of these organizations were condemned 
to death at the moment when not the least useful passage in their lives was 
about to begin. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, if the British Government erred in 
yielding to the demand for rapid de-control, it was not alone in its mistake. 
The movement of opinion before which it retreated was a general one, 
carrying with it the propertied classes of most industrialized nations. It 
was the last spasm of nineteenth-century individualism, striving to re- 
capture on its deathbed the crude energies of its vanished youth. Nor, 
again, was the final rush of Great Britain into de-control a mere headlong 
flight before business interests on the ramp. There were two other con- 
siderations which pointed in the same direction. In the first place, as has 
already been remarked, the most urgent of the domestic problems con- 
fronting the Government in the six months following the Armistice was 
to ensure the speedy transfer of ex-soldiers, and of workers previously 
employed in war-industries, into civil employment. The possibility of 
their rapid absorption depended on the revival of industry; and the 
revival of industry, the Government was assured by most of those who 
spoke for industry, depended partly on the removal of war-controls. In 
the second place, several of the most important controls had a financial, 
as well as an industrial and commercial, face. During the war it had worn 
a veil, which dropped on the return of peace. In 1919, it was not 
frightening, for the world looked the other way. By the end of 1920, it 
was unmistakably all frowns. 

In spite of the well-staged hysterics of the press, the administrative 
expenses of the machinery of control had been, in relation to the business 
handled, so minute as to be negligible. But the state, in a few cases, 
thought it expedient to use it to subsidize the consumer, and the costs thus 
incurred were not a trifle. The Sugar Commission paid no subsidies during 
the war; but in 1919 and 1920 it deliberately kept prices below the com- 
mercial level, and made a loss on the two years of £22,000,000. The Wheat 
Commission sold imported cereals to millers at the Food Controller’s price 
for the British article; and the millers, who themselves were controlled, 
sold flour to the bakers at a price below their own expenses. From 
September, 1917, to December, 1920, the so-called ‘bread subsidy’— 
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averaged, in round figures, £50,000,000 a year. For a time the Central 
Live Stock Fund had sold American meat at less than cost price, and the 
adverse balance to be met by subsidies had amounted by September, 1918, 
to approximately £2,000,000. While food, not unnaturally, was the 
principal liability, it had not been the only one. The Ministry of Munitions 
had fixed prices for steel. Having entered on that basis into a multitude 
of contracts, it found it expedient, when costs rose, not to scrap the agree- 
ments, but to pay increasing subsidies, some direct, some indirect, which 
made the real cost of steel an impenetrable mystery. The coal industry, 
as usual, was in a fog ofits own. It was not subsidized; but it was governed 
by a highly complicated agreement between the Coal Controller and the 
mine-owners, negotiated in July, 1917, and subsequently confirmed by the 
Coal Mines Agreement (Confirmation) Act of February, 1918. Under 
that arrangement the State guaranteed to concerns producing ‘a standard 
output’ a ‘profit standard’, based on the profits of any one of the three 
abnormally good years immediately preceding the war; took via the Inland 
Revenue Department, 80 % of the profits above that standard; left 15% 
with the Coal Controller as a pool to meet the guarantee; and allowed 
5 % to mine-owners as ‘coal-mines excess profits’. When prices were high, 
the Government was on velvet. But what would happen if they broke?! 
For five years the Treasury had led a forlorn life. Now it crept from its 
corner, making mournful noises. It seems unfortunate to-day that it did 
not do so sooner. It was partly influenced, it is to be presumed, by the 
desire to do nothing which might check an industrial revival at a moment 
when it was of vital importance that ex-service men and war-workers 
should move quickly to new jobs; but the price paid was somewhat heavy. 
The cause of much subsequent trouble was the delightful debauch of 
1919-20, and the chief cause of that was inflation. A bucket of cold water 
then, before the hot fit became a fever, would have been worth an ocean 
later. The Treasury, whose speciality was cold water, was somewhat slow 
to turn the tap. More than two years before, in November, 1917, Lord 
Rhondda, the then Minister of Food, had told the peers that, not he, but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was ‘the real controller of prices’. If so, 
the controller had temporarily abdicated control. He did not reverse the 
financial engines till too late, when they were racing at a speed which 
turned any jolt into a crash. In the matter of war-controls, the expenses 
of the most expensive of which were, compared with inflation, a bagatelle, 
the Treasury’s influence was in two cases of importance. In the first, its 
attitude was a cautious hostility, in the second a reckless one. It waged, 
from the last half of 1919, a war of attrition against the Ministry of Food, 
demanding to be consulted before the price of any article was reduced, 
and then suggesting that the Ministry should cease its purchases of food 
after March, 1920.” Political forces—whether fortunately or not need not 


' Beveridge, op. cit. p. 361 (sugar and wheat, and, for a short period after 
the war, cheese and bacon); Lloyd, op. cit. p- 197 (meat); Salter, op. cit. p. 94. 
(steel) ; Redmayne, of. cit. pp. 94-9 (coal). 

? Beveridge, op. cit. pp. 304-5. 
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here be discussed—defeated its offensive. The Ministry had been sentenced 
to death in May, rgig, and reprieved in June. It was again pulled back 
from the grave, when all but in it, in January, 1920, to be interred for good 
in March, 1921. The Treasury’s frontal attack on the coal control 
Department was more successful. It was also more disastrous. 

The episode, like much of the history of coal in those singular years, 
was at once tragic and odd. It was not to be expected that, at a moment 
when de-control was being hailed as a formula of salvation, and when 
coal, in the eyes of all respectable persons, had suddenly turned from black 
to red, the complicated system of coal-control should survive intact; nor, 
in its existing form, was it desirable that it should. Much depended, 
however, on the date and manner of its decease. It might be gradually 
demobilized, or it might fall with a crash, in which case a good deal else 
was likely to fall with it. Some of the outworks of the edifice had already 
been removed. The export restrictions had gone in May, 1919; the Coal 
Transport Re-organization scheme and the limitation of coal prices in 
August of the same year. The kernel of the system however, remained, in 
the shape of the arrangements already mentioned, under which standard 
profits were guaranteed to the mine-owners and surplus profits, less an 
additional payment also made to the mine-owners, accrued to the state. 
Legislation passed in 1920 provided that this part of control should con- 
tinue till 31 August, 1921. On this central arch rested the wage arrange- 
ments of the industry. 

The coal industry, for all the difficulties confronting it, had served the 
public well during the war, and had done not too badly for itself. In spite 
of a rush to enlist which, in the first twelve months of the war, long before 
conscription was heard of, swept over a quarter of a million miners into 
the army, output had been creditable. For the four years 1915-18 it 
averaged between 9% and 10% below that of the years 1910-13; while a 
comparison of profits (inclusive of royalties) for the same periods shows an 
increase of 108%. Since the Inland Revenue, as has been explained, 
took 80% of the profits above a standard fixed for each colliery, while 
the Controller retained 15%, the profitableness of the industry had not 
been a matter of indifference to the state. The capital fact after the 
Armistice was the demand for British coal abroad, especially from France, 
the greater part of whose coalfields were still out of action, and from Italy, 
to whom coal had become almost a luxury import. As a consequence, 
export prices rose to unprecedented heights. In 1918, 34,173,915 tons 
were exported, realizing £52,416,330. In 1919 the corresponding figures 
were 38,466,593 tons and £92,297,685. In 1920, they were 28,862,895 tons 
and £120,319,241. Thus the tonnage exported was in 1920 actually less 
than in 1918, but its value was more than twice as high.! 

The Government was anxious, for financial reasons, to make the most 
of that gold mine. After withdrawing certain restrictions on export, it had 
substituted, by an order of 28 May, 1919, minimum prices for fixed prices 
in the case of shipments to France, Italy, Belgium and Portugal, as well as 

Iii Np. 235. 
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to British possessions and protectorates. Prices continued to rise during 
that year and the greater part of 1920. The revenue which the Exchequer 
derived from the industry rose with them. In June, 1918, apprehensions 
had been expressed in the House of Commons that the control of coal 
might involve the State in heavy liabilities. In November, 1919, the 
President of the Board of Trade announced that the possible deficit had been 
converted, by the end of the financial year, into a profit of £170,000,000. 
Such windfalls were intoxicating. There was much talk at the time of the 
wickedness of the miners in producing less coal than their critics thought 
desirable. The Government believed it, or thought it good business to 
affect to believe it. By way of demonstrating its conviction that any 
tonnage raised could be sold at a profit, it actually insisted that the 
agreement which followed the stoppage of October, 1920, should contain 
a provision relating wage-movements to changes in the total output of 
the industry. 

Unfortunately, in its eagerness to make hay while the sun shone, it 
appears not to have reflected that the sale of hay might possibly be affected 
by its price. The allies of Great Britain, in particular France and Italy, 
were not unnaturally furious at what they regarded as a shameless attempt 
to exploit their post-war embarrassments. The latter was helpless till she 
developed her water-power, which in the next decade she did. The former 
also speeded up the development of water-power in the south; but her 
own mines were slowly coming back into action, and she was beginning to 
receive reparations coal from Germany. Hence she was not altogether 
a passive victim. She retaliated by fixing, through the Bureau des Charbons, 
maximum prices for British coal at a figure well below current values. 
Still less does it appear to have occurred to Ministers that the rise in prices 
was unlikely to continue for ever, or that, by continuing to maintain a 
highly remunerative financial partnership with the coal industry when 
trade was good, they incurred an obligation not to terminate that partner- 
ship abruptly the moment that that happy condition ceased. The wage 
system of the industry, to mention nothing else, had been profoundly 
affected since 1917 by the action of the state. If a breakdown was to be 
avoided, it was essential that sufficient notice of de-control should be given 
to permit of a planned and orderly transition to a new regime. 

That truism was self-evident. In fixing 31 August, 1921, as the date at 
which control would cease, the Government had taken some account, at 
least, of it. Both mine-owners and miners had agreed to the Government’s 
decision, and had based their plans upon it. Now it was suddenly reversed. 
In December, 1920, there were signs that the golden age was drawing to 
a close. By the beginning of the next year the tide had unmistakably 
turned. In January, 1921, the expenses of the industry exceeded its returns 
by £4,800,000; in February by £4,500,000 odd. The Cabinet, not for the 
last time where coal was concerned, was seized with panic. It decided, 
in spite of its undertaking and of protests from mine-owners and miners 
alike, to cut its losses and leave its partners in the lurch. In the latter part 
of February it announced that de-control would take place at just over 
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a month’s notice—five months sooner than it had promised—on 31 March. 
The consequences of its breach of faith were those to be expected, and it is 
needless here to dwell on them. The movement to wind up the war 
economy, as has already been remarked, was a more complex process 
than is sometimes suggested; but, in the case of the coal industry, the last 
chapter of the story is simplicity itself. It is the classical example of 
de-control from fright. 

The continuance of control in the coal industry would have involved a 
considerable, if temporary, burden on the public, though probably a 
lighter one, than, all things considered, resulted from its summary 
abolition. In the case of liquor! control, nothing of the kind was to be 
anticipated. In the three years 1 April, 1918, to 31 March, 1921, the 
Control Board had made a profit of 12}.% on a capital of approximately 
£1,270,000; and, when the Board was abolished by the Licensing Act 
17 August, 1921, its business at Carlisle and Cromarty Firth, though not 
at Enfield, had continued to be carried on by the Home Office on the same 
lines as before. The danger, However, of an undertaking of the kind being 
conducted at a profit appears to have been regarded in some circles with 
only less alarm—if, indeed, it was less—than that of its making a loss. The 
Geddes Economy Committee of 1922 was equal to the emergency. It drew 
attention, as, in view of the facts, it could hardly avoid doing, to the 
substantial profits made, but it saw in them a ground, not for hope, but 
for fear. It condemned the ‘experiment in the direct administration of 
the Liquor Traffic’ on the ground, not that it was unprofitable, but that 
it might not, in future years, be so profitable as it had been.? A verdict so 
incapable of refutation carried instant conviction, and the objectionable 
‘state undertaking’ was shortly afterwards wound up. 


III. Conc.usion 


What conclusions, if any, of significance for the future are suggested by 
the history epitomized in these pages? The first issue which arises can be 
simply stated. It is concerned with the principle of de-control itself. It is 
of the nature of modern war to cause a sensational increase, both of range 
and of intensity, in the authority exercised by the state over economic life. 
When the crisis ends, three alternative courses are possible. 

In the first place, a prompt return to pre-war conditions may be the 
objective chosen, and the machinery of economic control may be rapidly 
demobilized, in order to attain it. The completion of de-control is likely, 
even so, to be spread over some years; but de-control is the goal sought, 
and delays in achieving it are acquiesced in with reluctance, as an un- 
avoidable evil, not prescribed in advance as successive stages in a process 
which will be dangerous, if accelerated, and which, if a breakdown is to 


1 Shadwell, op. cit. 
2 “In view of the results so far obtained and of the risk of loss in future years, 


its continuance as a state undertaking would not appear to afford any special 
financial advantage to the tax-payer’ (zbid. p. 127). 
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be avoided, it is expedient to retard. It may be held, in the second place, 
that the transition from war to peace is necessarily, under modern con- 
ditions, a somewhat lengthy voyage, with reefs on either hand; that, while 
restrictions imposed in the crisis should in due course be abolished, their 
maintenance during that intervening period is only less necessary—if it is 
less necessary—than during war itself; and that their removal must take 
place by carefully regulated degrees, as normal economic conditions are 
slowly re-established. The third view which may be taken is different from 
both. The shock given by war to the conventional economic routine 1s not, 
it may be argued, an unqualified evil. It is appalling in its destructiveness ; 
but some of the counter-measures evoked by it, though the children of a 
passing crisis, contain possibilities of more than temporary significance, 
of which the most should be made. The course of wisdom, on that view, 1s 
not to consign war-controls wholesale to indiscriminate oblivion. It is to 
sort out from the welter of emergency expedients those containing a 
promise of permanent utility, and to incorporate the latter in the post-war 
economic order. In practice, no doubt, these alternative policies, and 
especially the two last, overlap at their edges; but the difference of principle 
between them is none the less important. At the close of the last war, the 
Government, after a brief flirtation with the second, jumped head-over- 
heels into the arms of the first. The question to be answered is whether 
subsequent events confirmed the wisdom of its choice. 

The case for immediate de-control can be briefly stated. During the 
greater part of history, the normal condition of the world has been one of 
scarcity. In all scarcity economies, given an effective central government, 
the control of economic life by authority is not the exception but the rule. 
The shortage of essential supplies, is, in such conditions, a recurrent 
catastrophe, which everyone has experienced more than once in his life, 
and is at all times a danger. The state intervenes to prevent it by com- 
pulsorily mobilizing resources and economizing their use. As a result of 
the modernization of production and transport, first in Great Britain, 
then on the continent of Europe and in North America, then in parts of 
the Far East, mere scarcity ceased, after the middle of the nineteenth 
century, to be, except in the last, the haunting terror which till recently 
it had been. With the retreat of the spectre, the devices employed to 
exorcise or appease it were discarded as obsolete. War brought both 
back. Labour, consumption goods and capital all became deficient. It was 
necessary, if the war was to be won, to cope with that shortage. 

The expedients adopted, though immensely more elaborate and more 
efficient than those used in the past, differed little from them in principle.! 


" Space forbids a detailed illustration from the policies of different European 
states of the parallel between modern war-economies and the measures prompted 
in the past by—among other reasons—the apprehension of scarcities resulting from 
an ineffective economic system. The historian will note that, of the expedients 
adopted by the British Government in the years 1914-18, the following were 
employed in this country between 1558 and 1640: (1) the attempt to increase 
food supplies by the requirement that land in grass should be ploughed for cereals, 
by the prohibition of the use of land for crops of secondary importance, by the 
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Since victory was generally accepted as the overruling end to which all 
others must be subordinated, the commodities to be made, and the 
allocation of the resources required to make them, could no longer be left 
to be settled by the effective demand of consumers, or cake would be 
produced instead of bread, high-heeled shoes in place of army boots, and 
motor-cars in place of shells. It must be determined by the government 
in accordance with a scheme of priorities based on a decision as to the 
order of relative urgency in which victory required different needs to be 
satisfied. Since the hundreds of thousands of articles, from forage caps to 
heavy guns, covered by the elastic term ‘munitions’, had to be created from 
resources, in the shape of skilled workers and plant, which did not yet 
exist, the only limit to the rise in prices was the depth of the state’s pocket 
and its willingness to be swindled; while, however preposterous the 
increase, it would not increase the supply in the time required, or correct 
itself by doing so. It was necessary, therefore, to resort to a regime of fixed 
prices, and to do so, not only for military supplies, but for many com- 
modities in civilian use, since the latter, as well as the former, were 
deficient. The necessity of controlling prices had two further consequences. 
In the first place, it could rarely be effective unless all stages of production 
were brought under control. Hence the great purchases by the govern- 
ment of foodstuffs, such as sugar, wheat and meat, and raw materials, like 
flax and wool; the application of a costings system to manufacturers; and 
their remuneration on the basis of fixed conversion costs, plus a reasonable 
profit. In the second place, once prices were fixed, the distribution of 
goods, whether steel, ships or food, ceased to depend on the varying 
abilities of would-be purchasers to pay for them. It became necessary, 
therefore, to allocate them on a predetermined plan, so that recourse to 
some system of rationing became indispensable. Finally, the demand fora 
greatly increased output from a diminished civilian population led to novel 
restrictions on the personnel of industry. It was deemed essential, not merely 
to protect certain categories of workers against the claims of the fighting 
services, and periodically to ‘comb out’ the army itself, but to economize 
labour by down-grading certain jobs, by insisting on the transfer of workers 
from non-essential to essential occupations, and by checking the movement 
of workers from the latter by instituting a system of leaving-certificates. 


encouragement of efforts to extend the cultivated area, and by restrictions on 
brewing; (2) the control of the labour-market by the conscription of labour for 
essential work, the enforcement of maximum wages, the establishment of a system 
of leaving-certificates and other restrictions on mobility; (3) the protection of the 
consumer by the requisitioning of supplies, penalties on hoarding, the licensing 
of dealers, the suppression of supposedly superfluous middlemen, the prohibition 
of speculative transactions in grain and wool, and the enforcement of maximum 
prices; (4) the encouragement of combines and cartels as a means of facilitating 
control, and sometimes under the pretext of economizing supplies; (5) the attempt 
to protect the pound by pegging sterling and by recurrent prohibitions of private 
dealings in foreign exchange. It made be added that, as the arm of enterprise 
lengthened, and shortages became less frequent and less severe, the attack on such 
controls by the interests concerned and by the publicists of the day employed 
arguments not differing in principle from those familiar to ourselves. 
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The capital fact, which stamped on the economy of 1914-18 its peculiar 
character, was, therefore, simple. It was the abrupt termination of an age 
of relative abundance, which, novel though it was, everyone assumed to be 
permanent, and the sudden return of an age of scarcity, which, though the 
normal condition of mankind, no one remembered. A host of prophets, 
from the compilers of the official War-Book to the authors of imaginative 
romances, had attempted to forecast the effects of a world-conflict, but 
none had foreseen its economic consequences. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the most obvious of those consequences should have been slow to be 
grasped, and that most of the measures required to grapple with them 
should have been introduced tardily and piecemeal. It is equally natural 
that the demand for the abolition of restrictions on economic enterprise 
should have been vocal before the Armistice, and insistent after it. 

The arguments used to defend state control in time of war had only to 
be reversed, to appear, once the crisis was over, convincing arguments 
against it. The intervention of authority in every detail of economic life 
had been prompted by the necessities of an extraordinary situation. Now 
normal conditions were about to return, normal methods of doing business 
should be encouraged to return with them. Government priority schemes 
became, it was argued, if not actually impracticable, at any rate un- 
necessary, with the attainment of the one agreed objective by reference 
to which priorities had been fixed, and, becoming useless, became mis- 
chievous, since they thwarted the free exercise of preferences by consumers. 
When materials and labour were no longer deficient, and supplies, as a 
consequence, could be rapidly increased, price-controls, rationing, the 
licensing of dealers, the state purchase of wool and wheat, the fixing of the 
costs of the different processes of manufacture, the limitation of profits, 
similarly lost their virtue. With producers eager and able to increase their 
output, exorbitant charges would correct themselves, and the public would 
be protected by free competition more swiftly and more effectively than 
by the chill fingers of bureaucracy. Government occupation, with or 
without actual ownership, of railways, canals, mines, shipyards, shipping 
and munition factories, had not less clearly had its day. Not only did it 
create a sense of insecurity prejudicial to prosperity, but, these assets, if 
transferred to private individuals alert for profitable business, would be 
used to supply a hungry world with an energy and efficiency beyond the 
competence of the State. Thus the logic which had justified controls in 
November, 1918, condemned them in December. Unfettered individual 
enterprise was believed to have served the nation well in the past; it was 
plausible to argue that, once released from its chains, it would serve it in 
the future with equal success. It would maximize production, adjust 
payments to services, and provide the surplus required to ensure its own 
growth, with the automatic regularity of a self-adjusting mechanism. 

How far such a picture gives a valid account of the normal operations 
of the pre-war economic system need not here be discussed. Given the 
acceptance of its premises, the demand for immediate de-control was not 
without cogency. It is obvious, however, that the case thus presented 
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rested on certain assumptions, which it was important to submit to critical 
analysis, since they would, if invalidated, gravely discredit the proposals 
based on them. Of those assumptions the most important were two. The 
first was that the interlude between war and peace would be short; the 
second that, when it was over, the environment in which enterprise must 
function would not differ materially from that existing before the war. 
For certain departments of economic life, both assumptions were justified. 
For others, including some of the most important, both were fallacious. 

It is easy for the majority of business men to appreciate, and allow for, 
the ordinary uncertainties of their profession. The course is staked out; the 
nasty corners and bad hedges are well known: to bear the risks incidental 
to business is part of their trade, and, if profits are the payment for risks, 
a not unremunerative one. It is more difficult for them to realize, especially 
in a continent accustomed for nearly half a century to take an ordered 
routine of existence for granted, that the very possibility of continuous 
economic activity depends on the maintenance of an elaborate frame- 
work of economic habits, social conventions, rules of law, and _ political 
organization, which is a highly artificial product, and with the crumbling 
of which the operations of business are arrested or stultified. Such, 
however, is the fact. It might have been expected, in view of the un- 
precedented destructiveness of military operations, of the shattering blows 
which the economic systems of all countries encountered, and of the political 
upheavals which overturned governments in some of the greatest of them, 
that the significance of that truism would have sunk home before the war 
concluded. In reality, it seems not to have done so, at any rate so generally 
as was necessary if grave errors were to be avoided. 

The Economic Conference held in Paris in 1916 had much to say on 
the subject of international commercial rivalries, of the importance of 
submitting the enemy powers, when peace returned, to special disabilities, 
of the necessity for prohibitions, tariffs and other restrictions. The Depart- 
mental Committees, composed mainly of business men, which reported 
two years later on post-war economic prospects, embroidered the same 
themes, and added to them numerous suggestions on matters of detail. 
Both thought principally in terms of the competitive advantages to be 
secured by particular industries and by individual countries or groups of 
countries. Neither they, nor the House of Commons, nor, indeed, the 
Cabinet, appear to have understood that the kind of world—a highly 
novel kind—to meet whose demands the industries had been organized, 
and on whose continuance the prosperity of the countries depended, had 
ceased to exist. The patient required to be nursed through a long period 
of convalescence, and could not be expected, even at the end of it, to lead 
the same life as before the operation. They thought it sufficient, having 
removed his bandages, to exhort him to take up his bed and walk. 

It was the existence of this widespread dislocation which was the crucial 
feature of the post-Armistice period. It was the failure to appreciate its 
full significance which vitiated the prevalent treatment of economic policy 
in general, and of the problem of government controls in particular. 
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Under the pre-war economic system, equilibrium, when disturbed, had 
tended to be re-established by a multitude of minute, but. ceaseless, 
readjustments, carried out, under the promptings of economic self-interest, 
by countless individuals. The system functioned after a fashion, though 
with a shocking mass of needless waste, brutality and suffering; but it 
could function at all only because of the presence of three conditions. The 
first was the fact that the readjustments required were small; the second 
that they were made against the background of a system which itself was 
relatively stable; the third—a corollary of the two former—that the time 
available in which to make them, though often too short for individuals, 
was long enough not to involve large masses of men in a sudden revolution 
in their manner of life. A marketmight be contracting, but it was not halved 
at a stroke. A trade might be injured by a tariff; but it did not wake up 
to find half a dozen new frontiers, each with its own line of custom- 
houses, established overnight. Some currencies might make awkward 
jumps, though in practice few did; but, one did not order goods in the 
morning, and find, as in Berlin when inflation was at its worst, that their 
price had doubled when they were delivered in the afternoon. A craft, or 
a whole industry, might decline; but, though individuals suffered cruelly, 
the shift from agriculture to mining, or from textiles to machine-making, 
normally took place, not by the displacement of masses of adult workers, 
but by a change in the occupations entered by the rising generation. 

In the post-war period these three conditions had ceased to exist. The 
changes required were not small, but large. When ‘readjustment’ is 
prescribed, the first question to which the doctor must reply is ‘readjust- 
ment to what?’ In the economic and political conditions of the five years 
between the German revolution and the withdrawal of France from the 
Ruhr, it was a bold man who would attempt an answer. It was a bolder 
one who, with large populations threatened with unemployment, and some 
not far from starvation, would venture to invoke the healing influence of 
time. To expect the problems which such a situation presented to be solved 
by the normal operations of the competitive economic system was un- 
realistic. It was hardly more reasonable than to rely on the latter to meet 
a breakdown in China caused by flood or drought. 

The truth is that war conditions neither ended with the war nor could 
conceivably have done so, and that collective disorganization, whether in 
a single industry or on the larger scale of a country, required a collective 
effort to cope with it. It is difficult, no doubt, to fix a precise date by which 
normal economic life can be said to have been re-established; but Germany 
did not restore her currency till 1924, and Great Britain did not return 
to the gold standard till 1925, when she did so with consequences which, 
if they did not surprise the experts, were different from those generally 
anticipated by the public. It was only in the latter year—between six 
and seven years after the cessation of hostilities—that, according to the 
League’s figures, the output in Europe reached its 1913 level; while certain 
particularly unfortunate industries and regions, both in Great Britain and 
on the continent, continued to bear the scars of the conflict for long after 
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that. Special machinery had been required to carry the country through 
the war. Except on the childish assumption that peace had been re- 
established when the last shot was fired, or when the treaties were signed, 
special machinery was equally necessary in order to carry it over the 
perilous passage from war to peace. 

Of such war-machinery the various controls had been only one part, 
but a not unimportant one. On the prevalent, though questionable, 
assumption that a rapid return to the pre-war economy was both prac- 
ticable and desirable, there were some of them, doubtless, whose retention 
merely as an interim measure was hardly worth while. Some of the price- 
fixing activities of the Ministry of Food are an instance in point. It may 
have been expedient to maintain in existence the Wheat and Sugar 
Commissions, on the ground that the articles handled by them presented 
special problems; but the wisdom of continuing the control of most other 
foodstuffs over the autumn of 1919 seems, at best, somewhat dubious. It 
was probably due as much to the wish to be armed to meet a possible 
railway strike as to considerations suggested by the general food situation. 

It did not follow, however, because some controls had had their day, 
that others had no useful part to play in the post-war world. Whether they 
had or had not depended on the varying circumstances of particular 
departments of economic life. Those parts of it which had been so little 
disturbed by the war and its consequences as to be able at once to resume 
their activities on the pre-war scale needed no nursing. Those in which 
distortion or dislocation had gone so far that they could hardly function 
till the havoc was repaired were in a different position. They were the 
victims of a blow affecting, not merely individuals, but the whole system 
of organization on which economic health depended. Something more 
than individual effort was needed to set them on their feet. Such cases 
were not unimportant. The most striking of them arose from the breakdown 
of the international economic system. Others occurred in connexion with 
the domestic economy of particular countries. In neither case would 
controls of precisely the same kind as had functioned during war have been 
appropriate in peace. In both, the existence of bodies exercising the powers 
of a Control Board, which could steer an industry or a region through a 
period of crisis, would unquestionably have been an asset. The Allied 
Maritime Transport Council, had the proposals which it made in the 
autumn of 1918 been promptly accepted by the Allied Governments, could 
have helped, by a rational allocation of tonnage, to span the chasm in 
which so much of the future went to wreck. The speculative ramp which 
played havoc in Lancashire, and the long agony of the coal industry, 
might have been averted or mitigated, had organizations acting for those 
industries as a whole been retained and strengthened, instead of being 
swept away. The necessity for a scheme of priorities in connexion with— 
to mention only one example—the use of building materials should have 
been equally obvious. 

One general conclusion with regard to the future of war-controls 
appears, therefore, in the light of past experience, to be reasonably certain. 
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It is that the view prevalent in 1919 and 1920, and accepted, after some 
hesitation, by the Government, that there is a strong presumption in 
favour of prompt and general de-control-is certainly erroneous. If that 
view still exists, it ought to be discarded altogether and at once. It will 
not be sufficient, however, merely to avoid the errors of the past. The 
problems arising at the end of the present war, if similar in kind to those 
left by the last, will not be identical with them, and will in some respects 
be more difficult. As a result—to mention only one point—of the growth 
of combinations, the cry for immediate de-control is likely to be less 
loud; the attempt to use state-control as a buttress for monopoly will 
probably be more determined. The question whether particular controls 
should be continued, or not, may well be less important than it was 
twenty years ago. The question, which had then hardly emerged, of the 
constitution of the authorities by which control, if continued, shall be 
exercised, and of the methods by which the public interest shall be 
protected, may well be more acute. But such issues belong to a study of 
the contemporary situation, and cannot properly be discussed in an article 
concerned with the legacy of the last war. 
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TRADE WITH EASTERN EUROPE, 800-1200 
By J. BRUTZKUS! 


I 


HE existence of trade with eastern Europe in the three centuries 
| between the earlier Scandinavian expeditions and the rise of the 
Hanse have escaped the notice of most historians because of their 
ignorance of Jewish medieval literature. It is not even mentioned by 
G. Caro in his excellent work Die Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden 
t. Mittelalter. Heyd, the greatest authority on the eastern trade of Europe 
at this period, writes: ‘By what means did the Germans procure eastern 
products during the Crusades and later, until the end of the Middle Ages? 
Here is a problem which demands solution and which is more difficult 
than is at first apparent.’? He contents himself with the suggestion that 
one of the missing links in medieval economic history arises from our 
ignorance of the Jewish trade of that epoch. Among Russian historians 
V. Vasilevski pointed out the part played by Regensburg in the relations 
of Kiev and the West, but the sources which he had at his disposal were 
very limited. In this article attention will be drawn to certain Jewish 
sources which to a great extent supply that missing link in the history of 
European trade. 


II 


The earliest mention of Jewish trade with the Slav countries is to be found 
in The Book of Roads and Governments compiled between 846 and 872 by 
the Arab Ibn Chardadbeh, who was Minister of Posts under the Baghdad 
caliphate.* He gives a detailed description of the Jewish ‘Rhodanites’, 


1 The author, a prominent Russian-Jewish scholar, submitted this article in 
1937. It could not then be accepted for immediate publication without a 
drastic rearrangement of the material to suit the readers of the Review. With the 
author’s permission the Editor and Professor Eileen Power undertook to translate 
the article, to recast it and to sketch in the necessary background. But the 
author died before the work could be completed and before the alterations could 
be submitted to him for approval. It should, therefore, be borne in mind that 
although the factual matter is Dr Brutzkus’s the writing and the arrangement are 
largely those of Eileen Power and the Editor. Owing tothese special circumstances, 
it has been found impossible to verify or to cite in full all the authorities mentioned 
in the footnotes. 

2 W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, ed. F. Raynaud (Leipzig, 1886), 
Ml, 72% 

i Vv Vasilevski, ‘The Trade of Old Kiev with Regensburg’, Journal of the 
Ministry of Education, July 1888 (in Russian). 

4 Ibn Chardadbeh and Ibn Fakich, in De-Goeje, Bibliotheca Geogr. Arabic, 
vol. vi (French translation). 
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who were then the chief middlemen between east and west. They got 
their name from the river Rhone (Rhodanus)! from which they set sail, 
embarking at the ports of the south of France and travelling with their 
wares to India, China and Japan. Their most important routes were by 
sea, but they did not shrink from long river or land journeys and used to 
visit all the great trading cities of the time, such as Constantinople and 
Baghdad. They carried slaves, silks, furs and swords to the east and 
brought back ‘musk, aloes, camphor, cinnamon and other products of 
eastern lands’. One of the caravan routes of these Jewish traders went 
through the Slav lands and is thus described by Ibn Chardadbeh: *‘Some- 
times they go on that side of Romania [Byzantium] in the land of the Slavs, 
then to Kamlidj, the capital of the Chazars; afterwards they swim across 
the Georgian [Caspian] Sea, then they come to Balkh, to Maveranahar 
[Turkestan] in the land Tarasguz [East Turkestan] and to China.’ The 
traders travelling thus across the world spoke ‘Persian, Roman [Greek], 
Arabic, Frankish [Latin], Andalusian and Slavonic’. Their knowledge of 
Slavonic shows, moreover, that the northern route to the east lay not along 
the littoral of the Black Sea, where lived the Turkish peoples, Bulgars, 
Avars, Magyars and Chazars, but much farther north through the country 
of the Slavs, and thus presumably passed through Kiev, which was the 
Khazar frontier fortress between Slavland and the steppes. 

It is these international Jewish merchants that we meet in 904 in 
Raffelstetten by Passau, on the border between Bavaria and Moravia. 
On the application of the inhabitants, King Clovis subjected them to the 
same tolls which they had had to pay during the reigns of his predecessors 
Lewis (843-76) and Carloman.?, Among the sworn witnesses two Jewish 
names, Isaac and Solomon, occur one after the other. These are the first 
Jews of Bavaria mentioned in the documents. The travelling merchants are 
divided into three groups: native merchants, Slavs from Bohemia or Rugia® 
and the great Jewish merchants. The third paragraph in the ordinance 
refers to the Jews and reads as follows: ‘Let lawful merchants, i.e. Jews and 
other merchants, no matter whence they come, whether from this or from 
other countries, pay a just toll as well for slaves as for other wares, as it was 
wont ever to be in the times of previous kings.’ Besides the slaves men- 
tioned here the Jews used to bring other goods from far countries, and the 
Slavonic merchants of Bohemia and Russia are mentioned as trading in 
slaves, horses and wax. This account corresponds with that given by a 


1 They are also referred to in the phrase nautae rhodanict, which occurs in 
contemporary chronicles. (Simonsen, Revue des études juives (Paris, 1907).) 

2 Mon. Germ. Hist. Leges, 1, 480; Capitularia, u, 250; Codex Diplom. Regni 
Bohemiae, ed. Friedrich, 1, 33. 

3 On the basis of many comparisons between the medieval chronicles and 
other sources, Vasilevski (of. cit.) and G. Waitz (Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte 
(2nd ed.), 1v, 73) maintain that Rugia here means Russia. This is also proved 
by the coins which were demanded in exchange for the various wares. Thus 
there is mentioned the half-drachma, which is the same as the Scot and reminds 
us of the Asiatic silver Drachma (Nogata) of Kiev, half of which was equal to 
a Scot or Kuna. The name of another coin, Saiga, is also of oriental origin. 
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later traveller, Ibrahim Ibn Jakub, of the Russian and Jewish merchants, 
who came to Cracow and Prague in the year 965.! 

At the beginning of the tenth century this northern route assumed a 
greater significance for the Jews of the west because of the competition of 
the Italian cities, Venice, Amalfi, Genoa and Pisa. The Italians pursued 
and mercilessly cut out their competitors, destroying Jewish trade along the 
sea routes, which had been important as early as the Carolingian period.” 
Furthermore, at the beginning of the tenth century the Venetian Doge 
Ursus Parteciacius prevented the Jews from using Venetian ships. They 
were thus unwillingly compelled to concentrate their trade with the east 
along the northern route which led through the German and Slav lands. 
At the beginning of the tenth century Jewish communities sprang up ‘in 
Mainz and Augsburg,’ and a little later, in the middle of the century, in 
Regensburg and Prague.® 

Mainz was now the most important point of departure for trading 
journeys to eastern Europe, and Arabian dirhems, seldom found below 
the Elbe, have been discovered there.® Its active relations with the east 
are also witnessed by a remark made by the Spanish Arab Ibrahim al 
Tartushi, who visited it round about 973. He is quoted by Kazwini, who 
says: “Maganza is a large city, of which one half is settled and the other 
consists of fields. It lies on Frankish soil, by a river which is called the 
Rhine. It has great plenty of wheat, barley, oats, grapes and various sorts 
of fruit. Here are to be found dirhems cast in Samarkand in 301-2 
[A.D. 913-15], on which is the name of the king in whose time they were 
minted and the year of mintage. Tartushi says that these are the coins of 
Nasr-ibn-Achmed of Samarkand. It is also remarkable that here in the 
distant west are to be found quantities of such spices as are usually found 
in the far east, pepper, imber, cloves, nard, costus and galingal, which are 
exported from India.’? Thus Mainz, which was close to the residence of 
the Frankish kings, became in the tenth century one of the most important 
centres of communication with the east. German chronicles mention 
Russian missions from Kiev to Mainz in the years 959, 973, 1040 and 
1042.8 

Indeed, the large trade which the Jews of Mainz were carrying on with 
the east made Venice restless. Using as an opportunity the Jewish 
persecutions of 932 in Byzantium and the letter of the Emperor Romanus 
concerning them, the Doge Pietro and the Patriarch Marinus of Grado 


1 See below, p. 34. 

2 J. Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden (Berlin, 1902), nos. 44, 54, 74. 

3 G. Filiasi, Ricerche storici critiche nel commercio (Venice, 1803), p. 65. 

4 Aronius, of. cit. nos. 118, 121, 135. 

S Ibid. nO. 1254. 

6 E. Babelon, Le commerce des arabes dans le nord d’Europe avant les croisades 
(Paris, 1882), p. 32. oe 

7 The remark is quoted from Wiistenfeld’s edition (Gottingen, 1848), 11, 409. 
It was first noted by the historian Frehnius, in Mémozres de ? Académie des Sciences 
de St Pétersbourg (1834), Série vi, pp. 87-9. 

Belleyd, 0p7 ati 79. 
Cc 
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approached the Emperor Henry and the Archbishop of Mainz with a 
proposal that the Jews should be converted to Christianity and, in case of 
refusal, prohibited from trading in metals, cloth and spices; ‘then would 
the Jews, outcast and humiliated, depart from the land’.! But this cunning 
attempt of the Venetians to rid themselves of their competitors was un- 
successful. The Archbishop was unable to agree to their proposal, and 
though Pope Leo VII, in reply to an inquiry, wrote that it would be 
better to expel the Jews rather than to convert them by force, they were 
not interfered with, probably because of the income accruing from their 
enormous trade.? 

The road from Mainz to Russia ran through Bohemia and Poland. In 
965 Prague was visited by the Spanish Jew Ibrahim ibn Jacob, who has 
left a description of Bohemia and the neighbouring lands.? ‘Prague’, he 
says, ‘is the richest city, by reason of its trade. Russians and Slavs come 
to it from Cracow with their wares, and Moslems, Jews and Turks come 
from Turkey with goods and money, and they take away slaves, lead and 
various furs.’* Jews are also mentioned in Przemysl in 1031. In the famous 
thirteenth-century work Or Zaruah, by the renowned Viennese Rabbi 
Moses, an extract is quoted from a book by another rabbi, Judah 
HaCohen, who lived in the eleventh century, relating how the town of 
Primush in Poland was pillaged and the whole Jewish community captured 
and led away to the land of the ‘Greek Slavs’.° According to the Russian 
chronicles, Yaroslav the Wise did take Przemysl in 1031, captured the 
inhabitants and settled them on the river Ros. Tatishtsev, who used the 
Joakim chronicle which was subsequently lost, also speaks of a Jewish 
settlement by Ros. There can be no doubt that even at this early date 
Jews were already living in this important entrepdt on the frontiers of 
Poland, Russia and Hungary, and we may, therefore, conclude that the 
trade route used by the Jewish merchants in the tenth and early eleventh 
centuries ran from Mainz to Kiev through Regensburg, Prague, Cracow 
and Przemysl. The earliest Polish chronicle says that once Poland was little 
known except by traders going to Russia.® 


III 


In the eleventh century, as a result of the adoption of Christianity by the 
Hungarians, a new and more convenient road along the Danube through 
Hungary became accessible to merchants journeying to Kiev. The road 


' E, L. Dimmer, Gesta Berengarti imperatoris (Halle, 1871), p. 157; Mon. Germ. 
Hist. Legum, Lect. tv, 1, 5-6. 

2 Aronius, op. cit. no. 125. 

3 The remarkable information of Ibrahim ibn Jacob has come down to us 
through the Spanish-Arab Al Bekri (A. A. Kunik and V. Rosen, Trarisactions of 
the Imperial Academy of Science (St Petersburg, 1878), vol. 32). 

* Turkey in this passage must not be understood as Hungary (Jews and Arabs 
never called the latter Turkey and in the tenth century there were no Moslems 
pears but as Chazaria and the Crimea, both inhabited by Turkish 
tribes. 

§ Or Zaruah (Zhitomir, 1862), 1, ch. 694, p. 196. 

§ A. Bielowski, Monumenta Poloniae (Lwow and Cracow, 1864-93), 1, 394. 
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ran from Regensburg by way of Estergom (Gran) and Budapest, where 
Jewish communities also arose. The Jews of Regensburg played the chief 
part in this trade. A well-known Jewish traveller, Petachia, who was a rich 
merchant, journeyed from Regensburg to Kiev, and Russian and oriental 
goods were brought to Regensburg. Moses Taku, speaking of a Karaitic 
book, says: ‘I was told that this depraved book was brought from Babylon 
to Russia and thence to Regensburg.’! Thanks to their large trade and 
their wealth the Jews of Regensburg were specially protected. A separate 
quarter of the town (mentioned for the first time in 1006) was allotted to 
them at a time when the Jews of other towns had no special quarters of 
their own. In the year 1182, when limitations on Jewish trade were already 
in force elsewhere, the Jews of Regensburg were granted comprehensive 
privileges by Frederick I, including all their old rights, ‘to buy and sell 
gold, silver and other things and to exchange their possessions and wares 
and to receive profits, according to the old customs’. In 1216 this was 
confirmed by the Emperor Frederick II, and in 1230 Henry VII granted 
them even greater privileges in respect of their possessions and jurisdiction. 
These privileges enabled the Regensburg Jews to maintain their con- 
nexions with the east.? 

Many documents have come down to us concerning merchants travelling 
from Regensburg to Russia across the Danube towards the end of the 
twelfth century. From these we learn that they were called Ruzarii, a 
name which recalls the ‘Russia-goers’ of the Jewish writers. In 1191 
King Otocar confirmed the tolls which his father had fixed for payment 
by the Regensburg traders at Enns. ‘Carts going to or coming from Ruzia 
shall pay sixteen pence (denarios).’ The next year the Austrian duke Leopold 
also fixed the dues payable by passing merchants. ‘Ruzarii passing through 
shall pay two talents and on returning from Ruzia half a talent; if they 
desire to alight anywhere they shall pay twelve pence.’ The same Leopold 
and his son Frederick issued an ordinance regulating the tolls to be paid 
at the Danube, and in it are enumerated the commodities carried. Arms, 
saddles, woollen and linen cloth and woodwork were exported; pepper, 
saffron, ginger, ‘calgan’, peppermint, cloves, liquorice, olive oil, bayleaves, 
nuts, gold-embroidered cloths, satin, etc., were imported.* The latter 
were obtainable only from Constantinople or Kiev, a still further proof 
that Kiev was the destination of these Regensburg traders. 

In the twelfth century Kiev still maintained relations with Byzantium 
and the east by caravans, ‘Gretchniky’ (an old Russian word meaning 
travellers to Greece), which went through the steppes to the Crimean 
ports; and from Surozh and Matarka (Tamutarakhan) eastern spices 
and Byzantine textiles were obtained.’ Heyd, on the other hand, maintains 

1 Kethab Tammim, in the collection Otzar Nechmad, ed. J. Blumenfeld (Vienna, 
1856-63), m1, 80. 

2 Aronius, op. cit. NOS. 150, 315, 403, 448. 

3 Archiv fiir Kunde Oesterreichischer Geschichtsquellen, X, 92. 

4 A, Rauch, Scriptores Rerum Austriacarum (Vilna, 1794), U, 106. * 

5 Ipatyev Chronicle (in Russian, St Petersburg, 1843. The latest edition 
(Leningrad, 1923) was not available for the purposes of this article.) 
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that Regensburg could not possibly have had any connexions with 
Byzantium by the Danube or across the Balkans.' ‘The enmity between 
Christian and Moslem meant that Kiev was often able to monopolize the 
eastern spice trade, which explains why so many Christian traders were © 
assembled there; a fact which is noticed in The Tale of Igor’s Host, and was 
a source of much wonder to the traveller Plano Carpini. The Regensburg- 
Kiev route was chiefly used by Jews, to whom the sea routes were usually 
closed, and we know much less about the Christian traders who travelled 
to Kiev. The only Christian name which has been preserved is that of 
Hartwig of the church of St Emeram in Regensburg, who died in Kiev.? 
This church was situated very near to the Jewish quarter in Regensburg 
and had commercial connexions with Jews,? and it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that one of its members should have fgund his way to Kiev, 
possibly in the company of Jewish traders. 

In Kiev itself the Jewish settlement was of ancient origin, and Khazar 
Jews were already living there in the time of Igor and Vladimir. The 
Jewish quarter, Shidy, was on a hill at the western end of the city, by the 
Shidov gate,’ through which ran the road to Lvov, for which reason it 
was later named the Lvovsky gate. The old Khazar quarter, Khozare, lay 
at the eastern and lower end of Kiev, but in the year 1076 the great market 
was transferred to the quarter on the hill.5 From what is known of the 
usual position of Jewish quarters in historic cities we may assume that the 
inhabitants of the settlement near the Lvovsky gate came from the wést. 
A passage in a chronicle tale of 1113 throws some light on the wealth of 
the Jews here; the inhabitants of Kiev, anxious to hasten the coming of 
Monomach, are represented as saying that further delay will mean a risk 
that the mob will rob the Jews and the boyars. 

Trading relations with Kiev became exceptionally brisk at the end of 
the twelfth century when Christian Europe was at war with the Seljuiks, 
and we have a good deal of information from travellers who visited Russia 
at this time. The description given by Petachiah of Regensburg will be 
quoted later,® and here it is only necessary to mention Rabbi Eleazar ben 
Isaac of Prague, who describes the religious manners and customs of the 
small Jewish communities which he came across in his travels in Russia;7 
and his contemporary Rabbi Isaac of Dourbalo,® who, on his way from 
Russia, visited the well-known Rabbi Isaac HaLavan in Prague and told 
him of the burial customs of the Russian Jews.? Thanks to these relations 

TRTIEVCl, ob. Ci. ile you a0) 7 ich: ioe : 

ih ey pe PA ceva te (172.0), aj; 079: Secreto ost 

* This is mentioned in the Ipatyev Chronicle for the years 1124, 1146 and 
1151. 

rue the Ipatyev Chronicle for the year 945. 

8 See below, p. 39. 

7 Or Karuah, 1, 40; Iv, ch. 37, p. 32; Respons. Meir Rotenburg (Lemberg), 
Gh rr. 

* According to H. Gross, Gallia Judaica (Paris, 1897), p. 27, Dourbalo is derived 
from Dorville in Northern France. 

° Zedekiah ben Abraham HaRofeh, Sefer Shibbolet Haleket Hasholem, ed. 
Buber (Vilna, 1886), p. 134; Machsor Vitri (Berlin, 1888), pp. 243, 248. 
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with Kiev we also meet with Russian Jews in the west. In 1181 a wealthy 
merchant from Vladimir, Rabbi Benjamin HaNadiv MiVladimir, came to 
Cologne on business and was imprisoned on a false charge;! and at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century the learned Rabbi Isaac of Russia was 
in Germany.’ Even more noteworthy is the presence of Russian Jews in 
England. Among the bands collected by Jacobs is one belonging to 1180-2, 
concerning Rabbi Isaac of Russia;3 and in the same compilation there is 
an extract from the manuscript Sefer Hashoham, written by an English Jew, 
Rabbi Moses Hanesiah (1170-1215), which mentions a certain Rabbi Iza, 
who came from Tchernigoff in Russia and explained many Biblical words 
by a comparison with the Russian. The example cited in the text shows 
that he really knew the existing Russian folk-language.* These relations led 
also to a cultural approach between Russia and the west. Besides the above- 
mentioned Rabbi Moses of Kiev and Rabbi Iza of Russia, whose authority 
was also recognized in Germany, there is another contemporary «vork by 
a Rabbi Samuel, written in 1124 in Russia, in the spirit of the western 
Tosaphists.2 The peculiar customs of the Russian Jews, due to their 
eastern origin, disappeared under western influence. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries more was known by the Jews of Germany about Russia 
than about Poland, and Russian Jews are mentioned more often than 
Polish Jews. 


IV 


The methods and arrangements prevailing in the Jewish trade to Russia 
are illustrated in an interesting account which has come down to us of a 
caravan of Regensburg Jews who came to a Hungarian town near the 
Danube on their way back from Russia. The story is told by a thirteenth- 
century Italian doctor, Zedekiah ben Abraham, but the events to which 
it refers took place about 1050. ‘And this is what our Rabbi, Klonymos 
ben Sabbattai, decided in the land of the Hungarians, concerning Rav 
Abraham ben Rav Chaya of Regensburg and Rav Jacob, his brother, 
who, with their Gentile servants and their Jewish companions, came from 
Russia with loaded carts on the eve of the Sabbath, while it was still day. 
They stopped by the side of the Danube, a little less than a mile from the 
river, because a wheel of their cart had broken and they tarried to repair it. 
As they came into the town, the Jewish community was coming from the 
synagogue after the Sabbath evening service, and they were neither 


1 A. Neubauer and M. Stern, Hebrdische Berichte tiber Juden Verfolgungen (Berlin, 

1896); pAL7zis 
4 ie pipers commentary on the Pentateuch, Hebrew MS. Cambridge 
University Library, 53. See Catalogue Schiller-Szynessy, pp. 163-86. 

3 J. Jacobs, The Jews in Angevin England (1893), p. 73- ; 

4 “Rabbi Iza of Tchernigoff told me that in the tongue of Tiraz (i.e. Russia) 
they call communion Yibum’ (Jacobs, of. cit. p. 73). There is another copy of 
this work in the Leningrad Library. See A. E. Harkavy, On the Language of the 
Jews in Old Russia (St Petersburg, 1865), p. 35 (in Russian). 7 

5 ‘Lekutim MeHaTalmud MirSamuel MiRusia’, extant in two MSS. in the 
Vatican and Bodleian Libraries respectively. 
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welcomed nor asked to attend the morning services, lest others should 
follow their example, saying “‘Thus did so-and-so”, and in order that the 
limits set against breaking the Sabbath should not be wittingly destroyed. 
At the end of the Sabbath day, they came to the synagogue to receive 
judgment and it was decreed that they should fast for seven weeks or fifty 
days, save on Sabbaths, festivals and new moons, and complete the fifty 
days’ fastings with scourgings.’! 

We see from this story that Jewish merchants from Regensburg travelled 
in caravans and hired Jewish servants. From Kiev, it appears, the road 
ran to Przemysl and through Hungary by the Danube. On the Sabbath 
the caravans stopped and the carts were set in a circle in the middle of 
which were placed the unloaded goods. In this ‘fortress’ of carts, after 
the fashion of the Turkish nomads, the Sabbath was passed, as is described 
by Rabbi Eleazer ben Nathan (Raban), who lived in Prague round 
about 1150.2 ‘A company’, he says, ‘which comes to rest in a valley on the 
Sabbath, as those who come from Russia, surrounds itself on the eve 
with the carts wherein are its utensils. Under the carts the goods are 
placed, so that between cart and ground there are no more than three 
spans of space, and between the carts no more than one space.’ The roads 
from Russia about which Raban speaks were apparently still desolate, so 
much so that it was impossible to find a place to stay the night. It may be, 
however, that the more distant roads through the steppes behind Kiev 
are meant. 

Raban also tells us something about the trading customs of these 
merchants, who usually called themselves ‘Russia-goers’. In chapter 5 of 
his Eben-HaEzer we read: ‘Henceforth those who travelled to Russia were 
accustomed to receive cloth and goods of which the value was not fixed 
until afterwards... .If they should receive them for Russian money and 
the seller were responsible for the security of the way and the cheapness or 
dearness of the price until the goods were sold, it would be Trosho d’Rab 
Chama; and the latter speculated.’ From this it appears that the merchants 
going to Russia did not themselves purchase cloth or receive it on credit 
at a fixed price ‘in Russian money’, because of the danger of the roads and 
the uncertainty of the prices, but formed a kind of partnership with the 
original owners and afterwards shared the profits. To fix the price at the 
outset in Russian money was considered usury and was forbidden. From 
another Rabbi Isaac ben Asher, who lived in Speier in the eleventh century, 
we have further evidence that participants in a trade caravan usually 
formed a company, buying wares in Russia and then sharing them by lot. 
This arrangement is described in Tzeidah la Derech: ‘I have found written 
in the name of Rabbi Joel, who relates that he heard in Lutir (Lothringia) 
from his father the Goan Rabbi Isaac ben Asher Halevi, that once he and 
his companions returned from the land of Russia and divided their 
merchandise by lot.’* Zedekiah ben Abraham’s story of the Sabbath- 


' Zedekiah ben Abraham HaRofeh, of. cit. ch. 60, p. 47. 
* Raban, Eben HaEzer (Prague, 1610), ch. 394, p. 68. 
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breakers in Hungary shows that the Jews of that caravan were known as 
the companions and not the agents of the head traders, from which it 
would appear that all were partners. 


Vv 


Proof of the fact that western Jews not only visited Kiev but passed beyond 
it to the Crimea and the east is to be found in a number of instances. 
In the eleventh century we meet many Jewish merchants from Russia 
(knowing no language but Slavonic) in Constantinople and Salonika. In 
early times they had been accustomed to proceed to the Chazar capital 
on the Volga, as may be seen from the march route given by the Croatian 
Jews to the minister of Cordova, Khasdai ibn Shaprub, and from a 
journey made by a German Jew, Itzchah ben Eleazer, who about 955 
delivered a letter from Khasdai to the Chazar king Joseph.! After the 
destruction of the Chazar state and the onslaught of the Polovtzy these 
trade routes became more dangerous, though they were still kept up and 
guarded by the Russian princes. At the time of the Crusades, however, 
they revived, and a remarkable description of this road has been left by 
Petachiah of Regensburg, a wealthy merchant and brother of the Rabbis 
of Prague and Regensburg, who travelled from Regensburg to Baghdad 
about the year 1175.2. His whole account is remarkable for its precision 
and accuracy. He went ‘from Prague, which is in Bohemia, to Poland 
and from Poland to Kiev, which is in Russia, then he journeyed six days 
on the Dnieper and on the other side of the Dnieper he cut across the land 
of Kedar (i.e. the land of the nomads)’. Petachiah describes many of the 
customs of the Polovtzy and his account agrees with that given in the 
Russian and Hungarian sources. He crossed the country of the Polovtzy 
in sixteen days and reached the sea, which it took a day to cross. On the 
other side he found himself in ‘Chazaria’, i.e. the eastern Crimea, and 
after an eight days’ journey reached a port where ‘gather all those who 
wish to take ship for distant lands’. He does not mention the name of this 
port, but says that it is situated on the edge of Chazaria and surrounded 
by seventeen rivers, and these geographical data enable us to say with 
certainty that it was on the Caucasus shore of the Kerch channel, near the 
Kuban delta. In ancient times this was the brilliant scene of a very active 
entrepét trade between Greece and Scythia. Under the Chazars this 
centre was known as Samkartz,? and the Arab Ibn Fakich called it 
Samkarsh-al-Yehud, on account of its large Jewish population. When, 
under Prince Vladimir, the Russians took the city, its place was taken by 
Tamutarakhan, which was, however, of no great commercial importance. 
At the end of the eleventh century the Chazars and Polovtzy in turn 


1 P. Kokovtzev, Yevreisko-Chasarkaya perepiska (Leningrad, 1932), p. 26. 

2 Of Petachiah’s narrative only a small extract has survived, edited by the 
famous Rabbi Judah Chassid, who also lived in Regensburg. Our quotations 
are from the edition of L. Grunhut (Jerusalem, 1905). 

3 It is so called in a letter of the Chazar king Joseph and in another written 
by a Chazar Jew. 
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displaced the Russians and the country was once again known as Chazaria. 
About the middle of the twelfth century the Arabian geographer Idrisi 
notes that its commercial importance had revived; the city now bore the 
name Tamatarcha, abbreviated to Matarcha, and he says that traders 
from distant countries came there.! At the time of Petachiah’s journey it 
had fallen under the power of Byzantium, to which it paid tribute, as is 
confirmed by Greek documents dated 1170.2 The large Jewish population 
which lived there in the ninth and tenth centuries had apparently dis- 
appeared during the Russian and Polovtzy dominion, and Petachiah 
mentions only the Karaite sects of the Jews of the land of Kedar, who were 
able to come to the Crimea from Georgia and Byzantium in the twelfth 
century. His silence about the Jews of Prague, Poland and Russia is no 
doubt due to the fact that they were well known to western Jewry. From 
Matarcha his route to Baghdad ran through a Turkish port, probably 
Trebizond, and then through Nizibis and Mosul. 

Petachiah’s journey was not exceptional, for we know from other sources 
that the Jews of Kiev often had connexions with Baghdad. Thus Rabbi 
Moses, who lived in Kiev in the twelfth century and had studied under 
Rabbenu Tam in France, acted as a sort of intermediary between the 
West and Baghdad Jewry, to the head of which, Samuel ben Eh, he often 
addressed religious questions.? It was by the same road that Moses Taku 
in the thirteenth century acquired the Karaitic book mentioned above, 
from Mesopotamia via Russia and Regensburg. This road to the east 
thus continued to serve for a long time, indeed until the Tartar invasions 
began, though western Jews were already using it less than they had done 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. Relations with Kiev, however, continued 
up to the eve of the Tartar invasions. Furs, wax and skins and above all 
(in the earlier centuries) slaves were obtained from Russia. The princes 
disposed of their captives in this way, and Benjamin of Tudela in the 
twelfth century declares that the Slavs were usually called Canaanites 
because they sold their children into slavery. The eleventh-century Jew 
of Mainz, Rabbi Judah HaCohen, called Russia ‘Greek Canaan’,! 
because the Greek religion had been adopted there. 


VI 


In the thirteenth century trade with Russia was transferred from Regens- 
burg to Prague and Vienna. In 1221 the Viennese decided to prohibit 
the transit along the Danube to foreign traders, and thus concentrated the 
whole eastern trade in their own hands.> This explains the rapid growth 


' Géographie d’Edrisi, ed. P. A. Jaubert (Paris, 1824), 1, 395. 

* F. Mikloschich and J. Miiller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca Sacra et Profana (Vilna, 
1860), vol. mm; L. Sauli, Della colonia dei genovesi in Galata (Totin si bout ime 

2 nt Poznanski, Die Babylonische Geonim des nachtalmudischen Keitalters (Berlin, 
1914). 

* Or Karuah, 1, ch. 694, p. 196. 

° J. A. Tomaschek, Die Rechte und Freiheiten der Stadt Wien (Vienna, 1877), 
PP2142-50: 
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of the Jewish community of Vienna in the thirteenth century, for Jews 
always settled on the roads along which international trade passed. The 
Tartar invasion and the capture of Kiev in 1240 perceptibly reduced the 
volume of Russian trade and made more difficult the exchange with the 
Crimea and the east, but did not entirely stop it. Mention has already 
been made of Plano Carpini’s statement that in 1246 he met in Kiev 
traders from various German and Italian cities. The Spanish-Jewish 
cartographer, Judah Crescas, also shows in his famous Catalan map in the 
fourteenth century that in his time eastern traders used to come to Lemberg 
with merchandise.! Nevertheless, from the moment that the Tartars 
appeared in the south Russian steppes trade declined and the importance 
of Kiev grew less, while Venice became the chief agent in the eastern 
trade. The fondaco det Tedeschi had been founded in Venice in the twelfth 
century, and merchants from Venice, Ragusa and Genoa appear in 
Hungary and Vienna for the first time in 1244. At the end of the thirteenth 
century the position of the Jews in international trade had weakened in 
Germany also as a result of a series of prohibitions directed against them. 
From that time onwards the entire trade with the east flowed along the 
later and better known channels: the Italian- Mediterranean in the south 
and the Hanseatic in the north. The transcontinental route across Russia 
and Poland as it had functioned in the earlier centuries ceased to figure 
in historical sources. 


London, 1937 


1 Carte Catalane, ed. J. A. Buchon and J. Tastu, ‘Notices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi’, xiv (1893), part 2, p. 19. 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF SICKNESS 
AND MEDICAL BENEFIT BEFORE THE 
PURITAN REVOLUTION’ 
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if 


‘Also it is ordained that each brother or sister of his, fraternity shall pay to the helping and 
sustaining of sick men which have fallen in disease, as by falling down of an house, or hurting 
of an axe, or by diverse sicknesse, twelfe pennies per year.’ 

Gilda Carpentar, London, 1389. 


friends and foes, as being a revolutionary innovation, whether its 
provisions for unemployment or those for the sick were in 

question. In those days Lord Hugh Cecil claimed ‘that the cruel State 
that leaves a man to starve does not actively injure him...the State never 
expressly nor by implication has contracted to save the man from starving. 
It breaks no promise, for no promise has been made.’? ‘Compulsory 
providence’, as Canon Blackley had called it,? seemed to be a revolutionary 
principle not less to those who applauded the new order than to those who 
contended that it was against the very spirit of any State doctrine. But in 
fact the ‘new’ order which now confronted the nation almost over-night 
was no new order at all. The ‘old’ order could not possibly be dated back 
to a much earlier period than that of the rise of Economic Liberalism. It 
will, therefore, be of interest to analyse what actually was provided for the 
sick in the epoch preceding the Puritan revolution, and to confront these 
provisions with those of the following epoch, characterized by the lack of 
State assistance and the rise of self-help under friendly society principles. 

Care for the sick in the times of Fraternities, Gilds and Town Corpora- 
tions resembled in many ways the modern trend of development as it has 
been experienced in Europe in the last sixty years as a part of the so-called 
‘social services’. The care of the sick, as exercised by public or semi-public 
bodies in England, has always embodied three distinguishable, though 
perhaps not always actually distinguished, purposes: 

(1) To protect the individual against the contingency of ill-health and its 
economic effects. 

(2) To serve the sanitary and medical progress of society. 

(3) To diminish the burden of the Poor Law. 


[a National Insurance Act of 1911 has always been considered, by 


' The present article is to be followed by an article by the same author on the 
Economic History of Sickness and Medical Benefit since the Puritan Revolution. 

* Cf. Lord Hugh Cecil, Conservatism (1911), pp. 173-4. 

° Cf. W. L. Blackley, National Insurance in the Nineteenth Century (1878), 
pp. 834 sqq.; also Collected Essays on the Prevention of Pauperism (1893). 
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All these objects can be clearly observed in the early history of the care 
for the sick. They obviously return in the legislation of 1911 and may even 
be interpreted from the tripartite term of ‘National Health Insurance’, 
which embodies the ‘insurance’ provision for the individual risk of illness, 
the positive purpose of ‘health’ improvement, instead of a mere alleviation 
of ‘sickness’ incidence, while it is well known that the Poor Law Report of 
1909 had a very close influence upon its inception, not only from a social, 
but also from a ‘national’ point of view. 

The wish to save the individual of lesser means by some public provision 
from the devastating economic effects of ill-health was certainly the out- 
standing object of the oldest provisions of this kind. It was an essential 
feature of the religious gilds. But we must beware of overrating the signi- 
ficance of the purely religious element of the very early efforts of social 
service. Such ‘religiosity’ has been frequently, in later times, placed in 
contrast with the purely ‘social’ motives of non-religious bodies, as if such 
early efforts had been merely the outcome of charity and not of any 
economic or social organization. It should, however, be remembered that, 
as the first chronicler of the English gilds, C. Walford, has told us, the 
gilds also largely developed out of a family ideal; they appear sometimes 
‘as an enlarged family’.! In the case of the ‘Frith Gilds’, Walford states 
that ‘they were an intermediary kind of gild, being composed first of the 
neighbouring families, and afterwards probably of all members of a given 
community’. He further observes: ‘when the community became enlarged 
into a town, it sometimes took the shape of a Town or Corporative Gild, or 
failing this, the members merged into the larger and more general Re- 
ligious and Social Gilds’.? With whatever religious and charitable motives 
behind it, the gild from the earliest beginning shows traits of a practical 
economic and associative unit. 

The ideal that no members of the gild should starve either by poverty or 
sickness (the financial provision for which was not always the same?) was 
very much alive in the craft gilds, as can easily be gathered from their 
ordinances, and there is little difference in the text and structure of such 
ordinances,‘ whether we take one of the earlier ones, as the Gilda Car- 
pentar, London,’ of 1389 or that of the Gild of the York Carpenters of 
1482.5 The principle remains the same; ‘brothers and sisters’ have to 
contribute yearly or half-yearly amounts for the assistance of the poor and 
sick; attention is sometimes called to the traditional habit ‘as moch as here 
afore thar hath beyn of old tyme a broderhode’,® while on the other hand 


1 Cf. C. Walford, Guilds London (1888), p. 25; cf. also L. Brentano, History of 
Gilds (1870), and E. Lipson, Introduction to the Economic History of England (1915), 


I, 309-77 
2 Walford, op. cit. p. 5; cf. also Sharon Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons 


(1836), pp. 98-119. ate ; ; 
3° Cf. Sir Thomas Legge, ‘Industrial diseases in the Middle Ages’, 7. Industr. 
Hyg. (May 1919—April 1920), 1, 475 sqq- 
4 Cf. R. W. Chambers and B. M. Daunt, London English (1931), pp. 41-3. 
5 Cf. Tudor Economic Documents, edited by R. H. Tawney and Eileen Power 


(1924), 1, QI sqq. 6 Ibid. 1, 91. 
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the religious obligations of the gild are evoked at the same time. But the 
element of a social conscience is never missing; ‘so that he that is so 
fortunyd have truly fullfilled the ordinauncez above wryttyn’.’ One can 
fully agree with Professor Tawney when he stresses the fact that ‘the 
characteristic, after all, of the mediaeval gild was that, if it sprang from 
economic -needs, it claimed, at least, to subordinate them to social inte- 
rests, as conceived by men for whom the social and the spiritual were 
inextricably intertwined’ .? 

While in later times unclear distinctions were drawn between different 
kinds of ‘able-bodied’ poor,? as in some unions the term was restricted to 
those who were at the time actually capable of work but unemployed, 
while in others the term comprised all able-bodied paupers (between 16 
and 70) ‘whose capacity for work had not been permanently destroyed’ 
(for instance, the temporarily sick people), the synonymous significance of 
poor by poverty or poor by temporary illness was characteristic of the 
social services as exercised by the gilds. Sick people without means were 
considered as a part of the poor, and the term ‘poor’ had a much wider 
meaning than in later days. The term ‘labouring poor’ is peculiar to the 
English tongue. In no other language does there exist such combination 
of the two words, which should rather be considered as being opposed to 
each other, for working men or women in general are, to modern concep- 
tions, not assumed as constituting a section of the poor. There may be, as 
von Kostanecki suggested in his elaborate study, a religious background :* 
the medieval-catholic social philosophy had taken not the lack of property 
but the weakness of income as the test of the workmen’s social position: 
it had been presumed that workers were as such ‘poor’, as they had little 
to rely upon; ‘mercenarii pauperes sint’. It is noteworthy that a tract written 
in 1597 draws particular attention to the following classes of the ‘impotent 
poore’: 

‘(1) Aged persons past their worke. 

‘(2) Lamed persons unable to worke. 

‘(3) Little infants without parents. 

‘(4) Poore sicke persons during their weaknesse.’5 

This classification clearly distinguishes between people who to-day would 
draw their old-age pensions and the sick people, who may be either perma- 
nently disabled (cripples) or else without means during temporary disable- 
ment, whether entirely or partially incapacitated. Of the ‘sicke people’, 
however, the author contends that ‘though they have some goodes, gotten 
by sore labour in their health thereis no reason that they sell the Cowe 
which gives the children milke, nor the tooles they worke with, nor any 
needfull thing belonging to their maintenance’. From this it very clearly 

' Cf. Tudor Economic Documents, 1, 93. 

2 ie A: Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Pelican edition, 1938), 
Bs Cf. P. F. Aschrott, The English Poor Law System (1888), p. 283. 

; Cf. Professor v. Kostanecki, Arbeit und Armut (Freiburg, 1909), passim. 
oe pee Arth, ‘Provision for the poore, 1597’, Tudor Economic Documents, 11 
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follows that the term ‘sick’ during that period, in contrast to the post- 
Cromwellian times, was not restricted to those who had been permanently 
disabled, but applied to the much larger numbers of the temporary sick 
people to which in our days National Health Insurance mostly applies. 
The point was further stressed by the same author in his classification of 
the able-bodied poor, which contained ‘such as fall to decay in their 
workes by reason of their yeares, weaknesse and infirmities’. Old age, ill- 
health and invalidity would be the terms in our modern social services’ 
terminology. From a petition of the citizens of London to the Privy 
Council in 1552 it emerges that this wide scope of classification was gene- 
rally assumed to be fully justified, as among the reasons of poverty begging 
and ‘sickness’ are expressly mentioned, and the necessity for procuring 
work for ‘this miserable sort’ by ‘making some general provision of work’ 
is recommended. It is further stated in this petition: 

“Next we thought to take up out of the streets the miserable aged, sore 
and sick persons (which also we have done) and the same to harbour, and 
by physick and surgery to cure and make whole.’ ! 

Thus the necessity of considering the sick, whether permanently dis- 
abled or not, as identical with the ‘poor’ and the ‘labouring poor’, and 
worthy of sickness benefit was fully recognized. But the provisions did not 
rest there. We are accustomed to-day to distinguish as regards health in- 
surance schemes between sickness (cash) and medical (treatment) benefit. 
Medieval social services knew the same distinction, and it is important to 
note that such services were in no way restricted to ‘alms’, but extended to 
medical benefit in attempting to secure the recovery of the sick as far as 
possible. 

As to sickness benefit, it seems to have been the custom since very early 
days not to give charitable alms then and there, but to grant weekly 
allowances resembling the ‘weekly payments’ which have become the 
method of benefit payments in our own insurance schemes. In Richard II’s 
time the Gild of Peltyers (furriers) decreed ‘yat quat broyer or systeer, be 
godis sonde, falle in mischefe or mys-ese, and have nont to holdpen hem- 
selfe, he shal han admesse of euri broyer and syster eury weeke lastende his 
myschefe’.? It seems, however, to have been suspected that such regular 
payments might be misused by malingerers, for the same ordinance adds: 
‘but if it be his foly, he schal nont han of the elme’, a point which leads 
Sir Thomas Legge to remark ‘that the guilds were up against the same 
difficulty that the latest insurance acts have been, namely, how far can an 
illness, wilfully or culpably brought on himself by a man, become a matter 
of compensation’.? The weekly payment seems to have become the general 
form of poor assistance in the time of Queen Elizabeth so far as those were 


1 Tudor Economic Documents, u, 307-8. 


2 Sir Thomas Legge, op. cit. y > 
3 Malingering must have been quite frequent. In Harman’s ‘caveat for 


Common Cursetors’, 1567, ‘Counterfeit Cranks, beggars who pretend to have 
the faling sickness’ and ‘beggars who exhibited artificial sores’ are mentioned 


(Tudor Economic Documents, u1, 407). 
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concerned for whom no particular work could be provided, either in the 
houses of occupation or elsewhere. As the temporarily sick people were in- 
cluded in the provisions for the poor, they certainly received the weekly 
sickness benefit.! 

Medical benefit, as in our day, meant the restoration of the sick, as far 
as possible, to health and working capacity. It is quite clear that this task 
was bound up with the existence of hospitals and other institutions of a 
medical character. Although it is generally assumed by medical writers 
that the formation of modern hospitals did not begin before the eighteenth 
century,2 the economist might view the medical help offered from early 
times by various institutions from a less critical viewpoint. Before the dis- 
solution of the monasteries and the confiscation of religious endowments, 
the Church offered a good deal of assistance to the sick, though its ‘hos- 
pitals’ may mostly have resembled places of care and rest rather than of 
medical and surgical treatment. The ‘infirmary’ formed an important part 
of some monasteries, and according to the constitutions of all religious 
bodies the care of the sick was enjoined upon the superior of every religious 
house as one of his most important duties; for, as St Benedict had said in 
his Rule: ‘Before all things and above all things, special care must be taken 
of the sick, so that they be served in every deed, as Christ himself, for he 
saith: “I was sick, and ye visited me”’; and ‘‘ What ye did to one of the least 
of these my Brethren, ye did to Me.’ The ‘guest house’, as it was still in 
existence in the nineteenth century at Durham, was ‘always open and free 
not only to the poor of the City of Durham, but to all the poor people of 
the country besides’. 

According to Brentano, the monasteries served the medical requirements 
of the craft gilds. Gild and journeymen’s associations paid for their sick 
members in the form of regular contributions which they made to monastic 
hospitals. Moreover, in the Middle Ages the monastery garden always 
contained beds of medicinal herbs.® All such facts seemed to have escaped 
the attention of such modern writers, who, as we shall see later, contended 
that the monasteries were only breeding their own paupers.® 

' Cf. Arth, op. cit.: “all the impotent to be otherwise releeved by weekely 
contribution’ (Tudor Economic Documents, 1, 448). 


2 S. G. Blaxland Stubbs and E. W. Bligh, Szxty Centuries of Health and Physick, 
N.D. (1931), pp. 219-20. 

3 Abbot Gasquet, English Monastic Life (1904), pp. 28-31. 

_ mee Bretano, Eine Geschichte der Wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung Englands (Jena, 
1927), 1, 391. 

° Cf. Economical Administration of Health Insurance Benefits (1.L.O. Geneva, 
1938), p. 90. 

6 A very useful description of monastic medical treatment in the fifteenth 
century, fully documented by much temporary illustrative matter, is to be found 
in Dorothy Hartley and Margaret M. Elliot, Life and Work of the People of England 
(1925), p- 19: ‘All monasteries and most large houses possessed a special herb 
garden and an inmate who knew something about simple cures. We ought to 
give the fifteenth-century people great credit for their care of the aged and the 
sick. ‘They had hospitals for all these.... Monks and nuns looked after them, and 
they were visited and helped by the rich.’ ‘A mediaeval hospital was generally 
a large airy hall with tiled floors, rows of clean white beds and an altar at one 
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The hospitals of the Middle Ages, under the care of the Churches, varied 
considerably in size, but some had 100 beds. Since the twelfth century 
wooden beds instead of straw pallets came into use. Some hospitals were 
merely enlarged private houses, others, like the famous leper hospital at 
Harbledon, consisted of a collection of wooden houses. At the head of the 
institution was the Master or Warden, usually a priest. He was rarely a 
physician, but was supposed to be acquainted with simple remedies and 
empowered to call physicians when necessary. From the medical view- 
point the treatment was certainly of a rudimentary kind. Until the six- 
teenth century little advance had been made in the practice of medicine; 
its methods remained almost entirely empirical and its practitioners con- 
tent with a low standard of professional proberty. But it seems that up to 
the dissolution of the monasteries, completed 1539-40, hospital accom- 
modation in this country was on the whole not inadequate to the needs of 
the people, and that it did not give rise to social dissatisfaction. Until the 
dissolution of the monasteries there were, it has been calculated,! 800 
charitable institutions, the majority of which made provision for the sick. 
The dissolution of the monasteries brought a depressing change. Of all the 
hospitals which the Middle Ages had founded, only a handful remained, 
with the result that throughout the country the sick, the poor and the aged 
were left almost unprovided for. By 1551 the condition of such people had 
become a national scandal, and Edward VI, moved by the eloquence of 
Bishop Ridley, instituted various relief measures. A few hospitals, such as 
the Earl of Leicester’s Hospitals at Warwick (1571) and Archbishop 
Whitgift’s at Croydon (1596), were founded later in the century to meet 
the crying needs of the sick poor, but, as Delmege points out, except in 
London general hospitals scarcely existed from now until the eighteenth 
century.’ 

The craft gilds had had the fraternal and religious organizations in their 
minds when they developed, and in many cases ‘they absorbed many of 
the motives and purposes of the fraternal organization. In the larger towns 
the important crafts possessed either two distinct organizations that were 
essentially parallel or a single organization that exercised all the functions 
of both.’3 But craft gilds were, of course, hardly able by themselves to erect 


end.’ ‘The “poor mad men of Bethlehem” were splendidly looked after and 
often restored to reason.’ (Contrast with this the description that we give in a 
later chapter on Poor Houses and their medical provisions.) ‘There were also 
such institutions as those founded by ‘The Order of St Lazarus of Jerusalem’, 
which had a few branches in England to assist and support lepers and indigent 
members of all the Military Orders. These were certainly the ‘hospitals’ of their 
days. The Knights of St John of Jerusalem, a military Order, had their head- 
quarters at the hospital of St John, near Clerkenwell, to which some fifty-three 
cells were attached (cf. ibid. p. 230). 

1 We follow in this paragraph the most instructive study by J. Anthony 
Delmege, Towards National Health (1931). A foreword was written by Sir 
Thomas Legge, who had made particular studies of medical practice and insti- 
tutions in the Middle Ages. For particulars see pp. 70 sqq. and 100-2. 


2 Ibid. p. 102. Cita 
e poo Usher, An Introduction to the Industrial History of England (1921), p. 182. 
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hospitals of their own, while on the other hand industrial diseases were, as 
Ramazzini has told us, rapidly increasing in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries owing to many new technical processes which were introduced.! 
This by no means touched only the new and non-organized manufactures. 
Where larger towns and cities developed it became quite naturally the 
function of the town to provide hospitals for the poor. Writing on this 
development as early as in Anglo-Saxon times, Miss Leonard comes to 
the conclusion that ‘it is not unlikely that it was partly owing to customs 
formed by the municipal rulers through their associations in gilds that the 
towns began to take an active part in the administration of poor relief’, 
which, as we have already explained, comprised sickness relief as well.? 
Such an example was provided by the town of Lynn, where in Anglo- 
Saxon times £30 a year was distributed to the ‘poor brethren, to blind, 
lame and sick persons’. 

The eclipse of the churches and monasteries as the principal bodies 
giving assistance to sick people who were not able to get benefits and 
treatment elsewhere (a fact which as such must have had the effect of 
increasing ill-health and the number of unrelieved poor) most unfortu- 
nately coincided with a general tendency of increasing poverty. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries are full of increasing complaints about 
vagrancy and vagabonds, begging and paupers of all sorts. Poverty always 
means ill-health. It may well be that much of such poverty was not always 
felt heavily by the vagrants, who, like Shakespeare’s Autolycus, may have 
enjoyed their wandering and adventurous lives :3 


But shall I go mourn for that, my dear? 
The pale moon shines by night; 

And when I wander here and there, 
I then do most go right. 


Many like himself ‘out of service’ may have felt that way. But it was 
certainly a popular fallacy, which increased after the Puritan revolution, 
to look at the matter in this rather frivolous way. Most of the poverty and 
sickness was genuine and appalling. In industry the craft gilds became 
over-stocked with apprentices and journeymen. Apart from that, as 
Tawney observes, there was probably an increasing number of casual 
workers (for instance in certain building activities), ‘who were rarely 
organized in permanent societies’.4 In the country, which still constituted 
possibly as much as nine-tenths of the working population, the enclosures 
had the effect of pauperizing the small farmers. With the growing wool 
trade the evil of engrossing land by the ‘covetous and insatiable cormo- 
rants’, as Sir Thomas Moore called the wool traders, was increasing. The 


1 Bernardino Ramazzini, De Morbis Artificium, first published in 1700, written 
towards the end of a long life (1633-1714); first English edition 1705. A good 
account is given of his work by Sir Thomas Legge, op. cit. 

2 KE. M. Leonard, Early History of the English Poor Law (Cambrid 

3 Winter’s Tale, act Iv, sc. 2. : Reagnl 00 nba: 

4 Tawney, op. cit. p. 41. 
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trouble, again, was intensified by the decay of many of the big monastic 
houses, the leaders of farming, while everywhere the monasteries had been 
favouring the small farmers against the big landholders.! 

The rapidly increasing new industries were also organized on other lines 
than the old craft gilds and apt, therefore, here and there, to increase the 
number of unemployed workers.?_ From the second half of the sixteenth 
century right into the seventeenth century till the Puritan revolution, pro- 
jectmakers, inventors and patentees tried to start new industries in which 
many people were employed who certainly were not protected by gilds and 
fraternities, and who found themselves destitute when, as was frequently the 
case, such enterprises proved to be bad speculations.3 New diseases, indeed 
the first genuine modern industrial diseases, were spreading. Then there 
was the plague which, although no occupational disease, was closely re- 
lated to the growth of towns. ‘Experience of plague epidemics was making 
it abundantly clear that outbreaks arose and were most virulent in the 
crowded and insanitary quarters.’* Lingering on in the poor quarters of 
the towns, it would burst out at intervals on an epidemic scale. Apart from 
earlier experience (Black Death, 1348, further during the whole sixteenth 
century, with a particular outbreak in 1563) the capital had three out- 
breaks of plague in the seventeenth century, in 1603, 1625 and 1665. The 
Great Fire, which came in 1666, has been described sometimes as a boon, 
as it burned out much of the foulness which had accumulated in the City.® 
While it may be said that by the end of the seventeenth century epidemic 
disease in England had very markedly changed from what it had been at 
the end of the Middle Ages, smallpox, on the other hand, was assuming 
epidemic form, ‘fever’ was becoming more and more prevalent, outbreaks 
of measles and scarlet fever of varying severity were occurring, and summer 
diarrhoea carried off a very large number of children.® There can be no 
doubt that in all such diseases the growth of towns sanitarily unprepared 
for the rapidly accumulating population played its fateful part, and it was 
not without significance that Sir Christopher Wren’s plan for the re- 
building of London after the Great Fire in 1666 provided for the abolition 
of narrow alleys and dark courts, and recommended that not only ‘all 


1 Cf. as to the ‘superfluous increase of Artificers’, ‘Memorandum on the 
Statute of Artificers, 1573’, Tudor Economic Documents, 1, 354; as to the effect of 
enclosures on poverty cf., apart from much other evidence, Bastard’s ‘Epigrams 
on Enclosures, 1598’: ‘The grasse grows green where little Troy did stand— 
The forlorne father hanging down his head—his outcast company drawne up 
and downe,—the pining labourer doth begge his bread,—the plowswayne seeks 
his dinner from the towne.’ As to the dismissing of apprentices before their 
service was ended, cf. Arth, of. cit. 1597, who speaks of ‘poore makers’ and 
among them such as ‘unlawfully dismisse their Servants and apprentices before 
their tearme is ended’. 

2 Cf. Unwin, Industrial Organisation (1904), pp. 170-1. 

3 Cf. Hermann Levy, Monopolies, Cartels and Trusts in British Industry (2nd ed, 
EQ2 7 ep 4a ke 

4 Cf. Delmege, of. cit. pp. 99 and passim. 

5 Cf. W. Tegg, The Last Act (1876), p. 236. 

6 Delmege, of. cit. pp. 118-19. 
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churchyards’,! but ‘all trades that use great fires or yeld noisome smells be 
placed out of town’. As Miss Leonard has already pointed out, the out- 
break of fire in the wooden-built, narrow medieval towns was another cause 
for much dislocation of labour and temporary unemployment and poverty, 
as such fires might sometimes destroy hundreds of houses at one stroke. The 
general proportion by which sickness and disease rose among the working 
and poor classes during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries should be 
regarded as far more serious than that of the plague alone, which has been 
overrated in its significance owing to its more visible and more sensational 
manifestations and the explosive nature of its outbreaks. In the seventeenth 
century plague may not be supposed to have killed more people than 
tuberculosis does to-day.” 

It is quite obvious that in view of this development of ill-health, resulting 
from so many different components, all of which, however, may be sub- 
ordinated to some general structural changes in the organization of society, 
those responsible for the care of the sick were faced with insurmountable 
difficulties. We may well assume that even had monasteries and church 
hospitals still existed in larger numbers their efforts would never have been 
sufficient. Nor would the provisions of the craft gilds and fraternities have 
been adequate if fully administered. The day for.statutory and public 
measures covering the entire population, industrial and rural, occupied or 
non-occupied, had arrived. 


II 


Nunc autem Deus sic ordinavit, ut discamus alter alterius onera portare. 
De Imitatione Christi, Lib. 1, Ch. xvi, iil. 


The beginning of public provision for the care of the sick, which under the 
Tudors became a prominent feature of social legislation, could certainly 
rely upon precedents of long antiquity. We have already heard that the 
towns at a very early date followed in the administration of poor relief the 
customs formed by the municipal rulers through their association in gilds, 
which included sickness and medical benefit; and Miss Leonard states that, 
also at an early date, the almshouses were connected with hospitals, ‘con- 
trolled’ by the ‘burgesses and town rulers’.2 At Lynn, one of the ordi- 
nances of the town gild provided that relief should be given to any brother 
in poverty, either from the common fund or from the private purses of the 
gild brothers. A piece of land was bequeathed to the gild, partly for the 
purpose of relieving the poor, an early example of the provision of work 
which played so important a part in the later Tudor legislation. Further, 


' Cf. for full particulars of the insanitary conditions of early burial grounds 
in towns Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Hermann Levy, Burial Reform and 
Funeral Costs (1938), p. 15, and first chapters. 

2 Delmege, op. cit. p. 118. 3) Leonard, op: cit! pr 7, 

* As to the use of such land for the labouring poor, cf. H. de B. Gibbins, The 
Industrial History of England (1899), p. 86. In the time of Henry VIII a statute 
was passed which deprived the gilds of land so acquired, but the London town 
corporation was able to retain it. Cf. also James E. Thorold Rogers, The 
Economuc Interpretation of History (1888), p. 240. 
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Miss Leonard draws attention to the fact that before the introduction of the 
Tudor relief measures, and ‘not only in time of plague’, provision for the 
sick, here and there, was made by the town. At Norwich it was part of the 
regular organization of the poor; in London St Thomas’s and St Bar- 
tholomew’s hospitals were already in existence; and in most towns there 
were numerous lazar houses. ‘In some places’, concludes Miss Leonard, 
‘the help was even greater than to-day.’! A town physician was generally 
appointed to look after the poor, where such municipal provisions existed. 
Newcastle adopted this plan in the reign of Elizabeth and the practice 
continued down to the Civil War; in 1629 a ‘learned physician’ was en- 
gaged by the Mayor and Corporation of Barnstaple to ‘give advice gratis 
to the Poor’, while Miss Leonard also stresses the fact that ‘all classes of the 
community were relieved because poor relief was originally part of the 
paternal system of government under which the rulers regarded the mainten- 
ance of the usual prosperity of every class as a part of their duties’.? In the 
reign of Edward VI the Lord Mayor of London was urged by the king to 
enlarge the facilities of St Bartholomew’s Hospital, refounded by the 
former, which no longer sufficed to deal with the sick; a committee of 
Aldermen was formed which decided that the impotent people should be 
taken ‘oute of the streates’ and ‘all be conveyed to the Hospitall of St 
Thomas in Sowthwarke where they should have meate drincke and 
lodging, Chirugians and other oficers to attende upon them’.? It is in this 
connexion that we learn of what is probably the first census of the poor 
made in Britain. The committee, consisting of thirty persons, requested 
every Alderman and the Wardens of every company to report on the 
number of poor, fatherless children; further ‘what number of aged, lame 
and impotent persons’ as well as on the number of idle rogues. ‘The com- 
pilation was, it is reported, ‘dilligently made throughoute the Cyttie’, and 
the number reported was 2160, of which there were 200 ‘sore and sick 
persons’.? It was then decided to enlarge greatly the existing hospital 
facilities, i.e. St Thomas’s and Christ’s hospitals, so as to enable them to 
receive 300 and 500 persons.° 

The social relief measures of the Tudors had at first relied largely upon 
admonitions to the municipal authorities in particular cases and upon 
appeals to the charity of the richer classes, although already under 
Henry VIII and Edward VI there were statutory regulations made to 
relieve poverty and sickness, and to deal with the unemployables of those 
days. Voluntary relief of the poor was authorized; people were invited to 
give, at first by the curate of the parish, later on by special collectors, who 
were to ‘gently aske and demand’ charitable offerings for the assistance of 
the sick and poor. By Elizabeth’s reign, however, it had become evident 
that such voluntary relief, apart from the existing provisions of craft gilds 
and fraternities, could not be relied upon to deal with the vastly increased 


1 She was writing ten years before the introduction of National Health 


Insurance. 
2 Leonard, of. cit. pp. 201-3. 3 Tudor Economic Documents, m, 416. 


4 Ibid. p. 418. 5 Ibid. p. 420. 
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exigencies, and statesmen were reluctantly forced to make the Poor Rate 
compulsory, while other measures besides mere money payments had to 
be considered. We can well agree with Delmege when he declares: ‘The 
sixteenth-century methods relieved but little of the general poverty, it is 
true, but they made tacit acknowledgment that the State accepted re- 
sponsibility for the sick and the poor, while in Elizabeth's Poor Law the 
main lines on which remedy must be sought were indicated. For good or 
ill, the system of medieval charity was now almost entirely swept away, and 
State measures were gradually taking its place.’! The Poor Law of Eliza- 
beth of 1601 (43 Eliz. c. 2) was certainly not an entirely ‘revolutionary’ 
measure. It had its predecessors in some respects, not to mention even 
earlier measures, in such ordinances as that of the Mayor and Aldermen of 
London in 1547 for the ‘poore, sick and indigent persones’ known as the 
first compulsory poor rate in London,? and similar regulations’ in other 
towns. It was preceded by her own statutes of 1572 (14 Eliz. c. 5), 1576 (18 
Eliz. c. 3) and of 1597 (39 Eliz. c. 3) and may be regarded in many respects 
as more important as regards its comprehensiveness and the strengthening 
of administrative regulations than as regards the introduction of quite 
new principles of benefit. Viewed in the light of modern principles of 
national health benefits, it remains of particular interest that the overseers 
were expressly directed to ‘provide a stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, 
iron and other necessary wares and stuff to set the poor at work’, as well 
as ‘money for the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind and such 
others beeing poor and not able to work’. Again, we have the clear distinc- 
tion between cash benefits and ‘benefits in kind’, as the modern phrase goes. 
As the provisions were not confined to the healthy poor without work, but 
extended to all workers permanently or temporarily without means, we must 
assume that they also related to partially and temporarily incapacitated 
people, who thereby had become income-less. If for such people, apart 
from cash payment, opportunity for work was provided, we have here the 
first attempt to provide what we call to-day resettlement within the 
rehabilitation schemes. The idea of providing work for sick and, therefore, 
poor people not fully deprived or not permanently deprived of their work- 
ing capacity, permeates many of the documents of the second half of the 
sixteenth century. It is very plainly expressed in one of the year 1552 
where the functions of a ‘house of occupations’ is explained, one of which 
was described as being that ‘the weaker sort of people, that is to say, such 
as are lame of legs, and whole of hands, shall be occupied in making 
feather-bed ticks, wool cards, drawing of wire, spinning, carding, knitting, 
and winding of silk’.® It is not unlikely, according to this list of selected 


1 Delmege, op. cit. pp. 78-0. 

* Tudor Economic Documents, m, 305. 

> So at Norwich in 1570, see ib:d. p. 313. 

* Cf. W. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce (1907), u,. 
46-54. Cf. also Rogers, of. ”.:. p. 241. 

* “The Citizens of London to the Privy Council on their suit to the King for 
Bridewell, 1552’, Tudor Economic Documents, 1, 307-8. 
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occupations, that particular attention had been paid to the importance of 
providing training or ‘light work’ for the disabled. 

As to injuries received at work, we have not found any evidence that the 
incapacity resulting from it was not considered to be as much a matter of 
care and benefit as that arising out of any other illness. The Gilda Car- 
pentar expressly mentions in its ordinance of 1389 that brothers and sisters 
had to be relieved when they fell from a house or hurt themselves by an 
axe,' and there is no reason to be seen why such injuries should have been 
less liable to sickness and medical benefit when they were resulting from 
work for another person or a master.? In those days the legal intricacies 
accompanying such modern distinctions as an accident resulting ‘in the 
course and out of employment’ were not known, nor did the sophistic 
interpretation of employers not being liable for injuries received in 
‘common employment’ exist. Certainly the judicature could not rely on 
what we call to-day “employer’s liability’. But this mattered little to the 
craftsman as long as he got his ‘compensation’ in cash benefit or medical 
care and even some opportunity of work after the accident. From a gild 
ordinance quoted by Gilbert Stone? it appears that provision was made for 
those who had suffered ‘heavy loss by any...mishap’. Exceptions related 
only to cases of loss by the gild-brother ‘through his own lust, or gluttony, 
or dice-playing or folly’, just as in our times compensation legislation has 
made special exceptions as regards ‘larking of workmen’. Apart from this, 
it should not be forgotten that some sort of accident prevention was not 
absent from medieval industrial administration. The Law of Deodand, 
which was not abolished until 1845,4 certainly acted as a deterrent to 
employers; it allowed the destruction of a piece of machinery which had 
caused the death of a person; it was a warning to owners of similar instru- 
ments or machinery which extended far beyond the Common Law maxim 
of alterum non laedere. We have evidence of a case in 1540 when a ‘horse 
myll’ was actually destroyed because it had caused the death of a playing 
child.5 In general, however, until the rise of modern capitalism, industrial 
work did not lead to such disastrous fatalities and injuries as we have 
witnessed in the nineteenth century. It must also be remembered that 
journeymen and apprentices in the times of the gilds lived for the most part 


1 Chambers and Daunt, of. cit. pp. 41-3. 

2 Cunningham, of. cit. p. 51, stresses the fact that the Privy Council (between 
1558 and 1603) took a broad view in regard to the assistance of the poor; his 
further remark is particularly noteworthy in regard to our point: “They were 
concerned to see, so far as possible, that the industrious man should not fall into 
poverty; they recognized a duty in regard to all those who were not economically 
independent.’ To this class of people the partially and temporarily incapacitated 
worker without means undoubtedly belonged. 

3 Gilbert Stone, History of Labour (1921), p. 78. 

4 Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Hermann Levy, Workmen’s Compensation 
(Oxford, 1940), 1, 6. 

5 H. W. Harte, Gleanings from the Common Place Book of Fohn Hooker relating to 
the City of Exeter, 1485-1590, cited in H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories Report for 


1936, p. 10. 
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under the roof of their master and, as Sir William Ashley states,’ they were 
treated as members of a family. It is obvious that such treatment must have 
included at least some care for injuries which the apprentices and journey- 
men were liable to receive. Mining was the field where industrial accidents 
in their tragic modern sense first became visible. This may be said to have 
begun in Elizabeth’s reign with the expansion of the demand for coal. 
Mine-owners were notoriously concerned over the dangers faced by the 
men every time they descended into the pits.’ But although this is in the 
period under review, it does not contradict our observations as regards the 
assistance offered to the sick by the gilds, for no associative organizations 
appear to have existed in English coal-mining.’ In Germany such associa- 
tions existed in early mining enterprises; in fact there were fraternities of 
miners which, as Roepke has told us,* gave compensation for illness, in- 
clusive of accidents. We possess also documentary evidence of special pro- 
visions made by medieval towns in Germany to compensate those injured 
in their service, even if. such injury was to be regarded as caused by an 
‘act ef God’ 

More evidence than that relating to compensation for injuries is avail- 
able showing the provision of death benefits or the provision of funerals for 
the poor and working people without means. Sharon Turner, Walford, 
Gross, Unwin and others have provided ample proof that the burying of 
the dead brother or gild member was just as much an obligation of the 
association as the care for the sick, whether we search the history of the 
earliest known religious gilds, like the Gild (Society) of ‘Noblemen of 
Cambridge’ or the later craft gilds and fraternities, of which Unwin says: 
“The Gild had a common box, with various keys to which each member 
contributed a penny a week, and from which the wardens assisted the poor 
members at their discretion...there was the usual provision for the 
attendance at the funeral and for supply of lights, and each rector was to 
say 30 masses for the deceased member.’ The funerals provided by the 
associations, gilds or fraternities were generally on a very generous scale, 
and though a member might have been poor there was no pauper funeral. 
The system of some reserve fund through a ‘common Box’ or ‘common 
fund’ may actually be considered as the first attempt to insure poor mem- 
bers against the contingency of burial expenses, although not on an actuarial 
basis. It was also provided that poor members who died outside the towns, 
generally within a radius of ten miles, were to be carried to their graves at 
the association’s cost. Further, the gild maintained a bier or hearse, a pall 
or other suitable trapping, possibly even carriages and horses to be lent to 


* Cf. Sir William Ashley, English Economic History and Theory (1920 edition), 
101. 

* J. U. Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry’ (1932), u, 169 sqq. 
_* Otherwise an investigator going into such detail as Nef would have men- 
tioned it in Part rv of his treatise, vol. 1, pp. 168 sqq. 

* Roepke, Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften (1923), V, 723 sqq. 

5 Ibid. p. 943. 

® For details, cf. Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Hermann Levy, Industrial 
Assurance (1937), pp. 4-8; also for the authors quoted in the text above. 
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every deceased member and his family, thus avoiding the heavy expendi- 
ture which in later times was to be paid to private undertakers, while out- 
siders of the association were also allowed their use against a toll in the 
form of a certain quantity of wax.! It is obvious that rural burials were less 
expensive than town funerals; the ‘walking funeral’ was for a long time 
a general practice in villages, while with the growing distances in town the 
much more expensive funeral carriages became a necessity, and the cost 
of the coffin, which was no longer made by a modest village carpenter, 
also increased. (The general use of coffins cannot, however, be observed 
before the beginning of the eighteenth century.?) In regard to all these 
circumstances the gild burial, free to poor members, became of particular 
importance as a social service. 

It sufficiently evolves from the foregoing observations that as regards 
towns and industrial occupations medical and sickness benefit had de- 
veloped to a social service in the modern conception. It was regarded as 
inherent in the provisions for the care of the poor, which term was con- 
ceived to represent all people without proper means, whether able-bodied 
or sick, whether injured in their private life or during work and in con- 
nexion with their occupation. Sickness benefit was provided and, where 
necessary, medical benefit was not denied. Though medical and surgical 
skill and science were still in their infancy, the monasteries and their 
hospitals and rest houses provided medical and curative relief as far as 
possible; when they disappeared the towns followed in their path, though 
in a slow way, hampered by financial and administrative difficulties, as 
in many cases compulsory contributions had to replace charitable and 
associative funds. The craft gilds and fraternities comprised these benefits 
in their duties, and were in a position to exercise them much longer than 
the monasteries. When unemployment and vagrancy, poverty, ill-health 
and destitution increased from various causes, the traditional obligations 
overstepped the possibilities of relief which the associations could offer. 
More and more their services developed into social services, provided now 
by the communities and at last by the State. The close connexion between 
the relief of the able-bodied poor and the desire to provide for their return 
to work resulted in the development of what to-day would be considered 
as ‘rehabilitation’ and training the sick people for new jobs. Funeral 
benefit was included in these social services, and was not an added anxiety 
to the seriously ill. 

State assistance and State control, or municipal control under State 
guidance, developed briskly under the Tudors; it culminated in many ways 
in Elizabeth’s last Poor Law; it did not relax under the first Stuarts. Miss 
Leonard, after careful documentary study, was able to state that during 
the government of Charles I ‘we have not only the first thorough execu- 
tion of the Poor Law, but a more complete organization for help of the 


1 Bertram Puckle, Funeral Customs, their Origin and Development (1926), pp. 34-53 
cf. also Lord Passfield’s interesting statements in the ew Statesman of 13 March 


1915, p. 30 n. ; 
2" Wilson and Levy, Burial Reform and Funeral Costs (1938), pp. 81-3, and 91. 
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weaker classes than at any other period in our history’. And referring in 
particular to the able-bodied poor, which probably comprised many 
temporary or partially disabled people, she says that ‘from 1631-1 640 we 
had more poor relief in England than ever before’.!_ Foreign visitors were 
struck with the administration of the services for the ‘poor’ in this country. 
The Duke of Stettin, writing in 1602, declared in his diary: ‘Every parish 
cares for its own poor, strangers are brought to hospital, but those that 
belong to the neighbourhood or have come from distant places are sent 
from one parish to another, their wants being cared for until at last they 
reach their home.”2 The significance of this social service legislation has not 
always found the appreciation it deserves. The unamiable traits of Charles | 
as regards, for instance, his financial policy; his pecuniary straits and his 
attempts to overcome them by the assistance of courtiers, monopolists 
and project-makers; the legal and administrative activities of the Star 
Chamber, the Privy Council and the Court of High Commission, have 
given a bad name and a bad record to the period,° but this should not be 
made a ground for reviewing its social legislation in an objective and im- 
passioned way. We certainly do not know the motives which were the out- 
standing force behind the social organization which the Tudors and first 
Stuarts were so eager to see developed. We do not know to what extent 
these motives were really of a social kind, nor how far, on the other hand, 
these kings were led by more opportunist desires, such as the desire to 
secure satisfaction among the lower classes with a ‘paternal’ government. 
But even if the provision of work for the able-bodied and temporarily dis- 
abled people was dictated more by a desire to diminish wasteful expendi- 
ture, and the interest in the creation of new medical relief measures was 
dictated more by pressing necessity of avoiding a disaster in public health, 
than by what we would call to-day ‘social’ considerations, the measures 
remain what they were. 

It is to be noted that all modern economic historians who have had an 
opportunity of studying the economics of the seventeenth century at close 
range have recognized the merits of the social policy of the Tudors and 
first Stuarts. Professor Cunningham!‘ has done so, and Miss Leonard has 
fully confirmed his views, which may have appeared rather reactionary at 
the time when they were first expressed. It hardly seems to exhaust the 
judgement on this policy when it is simply summarized as being an out- 
come of ‘paternal’ government. Mercantilism and paternalism may have 
afforded the machinery by which much social administration was actually 
introduced and upheld. But there can be no doubt that far deeper aims 
and convictions lay in the background of such social policy. It may be 
recorded that R. Whateley Cooke Taylor, at a rather early date, observed 
about the Elizabethan Poor Law that it recognized as binding two 
medieval principles, communal in their character, that every person had 


Leonard, of. cit. pp. 238, 239, 255-65. 

Leonard, op. cit. p. 242. 

Cf. Hermann Levy, Economic Liberalism (1913), pp. 8-11. 
Op. cit. 1, 403-4, 563-4. 
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a definite place in the commonwealth, and as long as he remained in his 
place and did his duty there he was entitled to be maintained by it; and 
that the commonwealth was responsible for seeing that he did his duty, and 
for keeping him in his place. ‘Such was the old Saxon doctrine; and the 
Poor Law was but a reaffirmation of it under changed conditions; it was 
of a piece with all the other legislation of the customary era, before the 
advent of competition; and still remains, though greatly altered in scope 
and method, as a monument of that time of thought in a competitive 
time.’! The motives which, since the middle of the sixteenth century, 
dominated the changes in the administration of social services were brought 
about by more forcible conditions than a mere application of mercantilist 
and ‘totalitarian’ principles. Even if they had not fitted well into the 
general maxims of paternal government, they were bound to come. They 
were the unavoidable outcome of conditions which forced the State to take 
the place of church and monastic bodies and fill the gaps which increased 
with the diminishing scope of gild domination in industry.” They were, on 
the other hand, the result of the tremendous increase of ill-health, poverty 
and unemployment, and the gradual shattering of the stability of local 
economic conditions. It was certainly in this period that State obligation 
in the matter of social service was first recognized. 


Richmond, Surrey 


1 R. Whateley Cooke Taylor, Introduction to a History of the Factory System (1886), 


S20. 
Ps The point is fully recognized by Delmege, of. cit. pp. 78-9. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION OF 1873-1896 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE’ 


By HANS ROSENBERG 


I 


affecting the physical volume and the rate of growth, or at the least 

the movement, of the value of economic goods and services have been 
detected throughout the history of modern exchange economies.* Em- 
pirical observations of this kind are distinctly different from the theoretical 
claims which have grown out of Kondratieff’s study of ‘long waves’.* The 
nature of ‘long waves’, sometimes called ‘secondary trends’, ‘major cycles’ 
or ‘trend cycles’, is still as controversial and problematical as the intricate 
question of their causation.t The data at our disposal are still too inade- 
quate to verify the theses advanced by some economists. “Long waves’, 
we are told, are more than historical episodes of ‘accidental’ regularity 
resulting from a unique conjuncture of historical circumstances; they are 
a permanent, inherent characteristic of the cyclical life process of mature 
capitalism, produced systematically and rhythmically in accordance with 
the immanent laws of that economy. 


Posten long-time alternations of prosperity and depression 


1 Based on a paper read at the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association on 27 December 1940. 

2 See for instance W. Abel, Agrarkrisen und Agrarkonjunktur in Mitteleuropa, 
vom 13. bis zum 19. Fahrhundert (Berlin, 1935); M. J. Elsas, Umriss einer Geschichte 
der Preise und Léhne in Deutschland (Leyden, 1936), vol. 1; with special regard to 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the suggestive study by J. Griziotti 
Kretschmann, ‘Ricerche sulle fluttuazioni economiche di lunga durata’, Giornale 
degli economisti e rivista di Statistica (1933), pp. 461-508. 

3 N. D. Kondratieff, ‘Die langen Wellen der Konjunktur’, Archiv fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (1926), pp. 573-609; an abridged English version in 
the Review of Economic Statistics, XVM, 105-15. 

* See W. C. Mitchell, Business Cycles. The Problem and its Setting (New York, 
1927), pp. 226-30; C. A. R. Wardwell, An Investigation of Economic Data for Major 
Cycles (Philadelphia, 1927); S. S. Kuznets, Secular Movements in Production and 
Prices (Philadelphia, 1930), pp. 259-66; W. Woytinsky, ‘Das Ratsel der langen 
Wellen’, Schmollers Fahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung (1931), pp. 577-618; F. Simiand, 
Les fluctuations économiques a longue période et la crise mondiale (Paris, 1932) ; J. Lescure, 
Flausses et baisses des prix de longue durée (Paris, 1933); L. H. Dupriez, ‘ Einwirkung 
der langen Wellen auf die Entwicklung der Wirtschaft seit 1800’, Weltwirt- 
schafiliches Archiv (1935), pp. 1-12. The only comprehensive attempt made so far 
to apply systematically the ‘long-wave’ concept to the writing of economic his- 
tory from the end of the eighteenth century onwards is by J. Schumpeter, 
Business Cycles, A Theoretical, Historical, and Statistical Analysis of the Capitalist 
Process (New York, 1939), 2 vols. See my critical comments in the American 
Fiistorical Review, Xvi, 96-9. 
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But whatever the status of long-term economic fluctuations in the lofty 
realm of economic metaphysics, from a pragmatic viewpoint they can be 
useful descriptive devices of historic periodization which help to establish 
fairly distinct units for investigation. By ‘long waves’ we shall mean 
alternating long-run periods of economic acceleration and retardation 
superimposed on shorter cyclical and non-cyclical fluctuations, and to 
illustrate their significance and usefulness attention will be drawn to some 
of the political and social consequences of the downgrade of the long wave 
of 1849-96 in central Europe. 

In the economic history of England the downswing of 1873-96 is some- 
times referred to as ‘The Great Depression’.!. Actually, it was a trend of 
world-wide scope which, despite sharp national, regional, and local dif- 
ferences, displayed in its fundamental tendencies, and also in many of its 
particular features, a far-reaching degree of unity.? Initiated in some 
countries, above all in Austria, Germany, and the United States, by a 
crash, violent panics and dramatic ‘crises’, in others, as for instance in 
England and France, by milder and much smoother forms of ‘recession’, 
this Great Depression was not accompanied by economic retrogression or 
by a spectacular breakdown. On the contrary, total output, commercial 
turn-over, and national wealth continued to increase, though at a dis- 
tinctly lower rate of growth than between the trend prosperities of 1849-73 
and 1897-1914. Any textbook on economic history shows that it was this 
period which witnessed great additions in the efficiency of plant and the 
productivity of labour, creative innovations in business methods, and a 
wholesale adoption of improvements in technology and organization. 

The quantitative record appears to be less impressive when the increase 
in population and the resumption of large-scale emigration after 1879 are 
taken into account. Moreover, quantitative growth of production and the 
expansion of trade, coupled with relatively little unemployment save in a 
few particular recession years, may be a symptom either of prosperity or 
of depression. In certain circumstances the swelling of quantities may, 
from the entrepreneur’s and the investor’s angle, appear as a manifestation 
of economic distress. In this technical sense, the years from 1873 to 1896 
do indeed mark a period of ‘great depression’ in central Europe. The 
unsteady upward tendency of physical production and of economic ser- 


1G. D. H. Cole, British Trade and Industry (1932), pp. 77-99; H. L. Beales, 
‘The ‘Great Depression” in Industry and Trade’, Economic History Review, v, 
65-75; W. W. Rostow, ‘Investment and the Great Depression (1873-96) ’, ibed. 
vill, 136-58. 

2 Clear consciousness of this international parallelism and some notion of the 
economic unity of the period under discussion are to be found in contemporary 
literature. See F. X. v. Neumann-Spallart, Uebersichten der Weltwirtschaft (Berlin, 
1879), u, 20 ff.; v, 83-9; F. v. Juraschek, Uebersichten der Weltwirtschaft (Berlin, 
1896), pp. cxvii ff.; F. C. Huber, Fiinfzig Jahre deutschen Wirtschaftslebens (Stuttgart, 
1906), pp. 34, 78 f.; Viscount-Goschen, Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions, 
1865-1893 (1905), pp. 189-216; D. A. Wells, Recent Economic Changes (New York, 
1889), pp. v f., 1-26, 82-113, and passim; H. Denis, La dépression economique et 
sociale et l’histoire des prix (Brussels, 1895), passim. 
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vices coincided with an unsteady and steep downward tendency of values." 
The trend of the price level continued to fall throughout the whole period. 
Interest and discount rates, commodity and stock prices, profit margins 
and money wages, save again in particular years, failed to recover and to 
regain the level of 1849-73, or to anticipate the standards of 1897-1914. 
Vast quantities of capital remained idle or found a refuge in foreign in- 
vestments in non-capitalist and semi-capitalist countries, or at home in 
government securities, initiating an era of cheap public borrowing.’ 

The behaviour of the ‘time series’ and the fact that short-term cycles of 
producers’ prosperity between 1873 and 1896 were mild and brief, vanish- 
ing again and again into thin air, account for the gloom and the feeling 
of tension, insecurity, and anxiety prevalent throughout the period. 
Economic pessimism appeared to be deep-rooted and firmly entrenched. 
Business men, big and small, voiced their complaints about the short dura- 
tion of recovery and the long periods of relapse, the “commercial paralysis’, 
the ‘deplorable state of trade’, the ‘continuous distress’, the ‘dullness and 
disheartening monotony’ of the general market situation. With tiresome 
persistence they pointed to unprofitable business, with its detrimental 
effects on public welfare, and tothe great risks they had to face in the 
struggle for survival. 

The search for a determination of the causes of the ‘depression of 
business’ produced a voluminous literature which enriched the social 
sciences, found expression in poetry and fiction,? and widened the domain 
of ‘crackpot’ writing. The explanatory comments ranged from an em- 
phasis on ‘overproduction’, ‘unfair competition’, ‘the abrupt transforma- 
tion in the production and circulation of the whole world’, ‘the inflammable 
conditions of international affairs’ and the like, down to ‘the excessive 
expenditures for alcoholic beverages, and the general improvidence of the 
working classes’, ‘the low price of German vinegar’, and ‘the immigration 
of Polish Jews’. The psychological exaggeration of economiic difficulties 
and antagonisms created an atmosphere in which the economic depression 
seems to be taken for granted. 

Since sinful capitalist Babylon seemed to be faced with collapse, 
apocalyptic horsemen appeared on the horizon. It was a golden oppor- 
tunity for prophets of disaster. Most of them followed in the footsteps of 


' For the statistical details see E. Wagemann, Economic Rhythm; A Theory of 
Business Cycles (New York, 1930), p. 265; R. Wagenfithr, Die Industriewirtschaft. 
Entwicklungstendenzen der deutschen und internationalen Industrieproduktion 1860-1932 
(Berlin, 1933), pp. 13 ff.; A. Jacobs and H. Richter, Die Grosshandelspreise in 
Deutschland von 1792 bis 1934 (1935), pp. 45, 74-83; E. Varga (ed.), World 
Economic Crises, 1848-1935 (Moscow, 1937), vol. 1, ‘Comparative Data for 
the Leading Capitalist Countries’, pp. 178 f., 200-4, 230-3, 258-61; vol. m 
(1939) J. Trachtenberg, Monetary Crises (1821-1938), pp. 695, 703-8, 718f., 
724 f. 

_? Juraschek, op. cit. pp. Ixix, lxxv ff.; H. Stuebel, Staat und Banken im preus- 
sischen Anlethewesen von 1871 bis 1913 (Berlin, 1935), pp. 23, 41 fi. 

* See L. Niemann, Soziologie des naturalistischen Romans (Berlin, 1934), pp. 13-18 
28-40, 51 f., 95 f.; E. Kohn-Bramstedt, Aristocracy and the Middle-Classes in Germany, 
1830-1900 (1937), pp. 231-42. 
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Karl Marx who already, in January 1875, had predicted the approach of 
the ‘universal crisis’, which, as the crowning point of a series of periodic 
cycles, “by the universality of its theatre and the intensity of its action will 
drum dialectics even into the heads of the mushroom-upstarts of the 
new, holy Prusso-German empire’.! It was left to his fellow-workers and 
disciples to draw a challenging picture of the ‘chronic’ and ‘permanent? 
character of the depression, which allegedly reflected the antinomy be- 
tween productive power increasing in a geometric, and the extension of 
markets proceeding at best in an arithmetic ratio. It was proclaimed to 
signify a crisis not in, but of the economic system, with the world revolution 
already around the corner, ‘when the unemployed, losing patience, will 
take their own fate into their own hands’ .? 

In actual fact, the Great Depression produced a redistribution of 
national incomes which, through alterations in price relationships, proved 
in the long run to be beneficial to most consumers and employees. It wit- 
nessed a remarkable advance in the material conditions and the real wage 
income of the industrial and agricultural workers. Moreover, it was not 
marked by an unbroken sequence of ‘bad’ years, even for the vast majority 
of entrepreneurs, investors, and independent self-employers. In the case 
of Germany, annual business measurements reveal three cyclical down- 
swings—1873-9, 1882-6, 1890-4—and two intervening rises—1879-82, 
1886-9. 


II 


The slump of 1873-9 transformed political parties and ideologies. It was 
the opening phase of a long-run depression which involved important 
alterations or innovations in the economic structure, and in part a decisive 
break with previous trends. Thus, for instance, it first brought to a stand- 
still and then reversed the old secular tendency toward concentration of 
landownership at the expense of peasant holdings,* and it helped to 
establish and to maintain a political alliance between big agrarians and 
peasants. In Germany and Austria, the direct and indirect response to the 
economic trend depression consisted of a transition to a kind of ‘neo- 
mercantilism’. Attempts at political emancipation by uprooted handi- 
craftsmen and by petty traders formed part of the processes of accommoda- 
tion to the changed economic setting. The survivors of the pre-capitalist 
era, on the look out for effective mechanism for self-defence, adopted an 


1 In the preface to the second edition of Capital, vol. 1. 

2 F, Engels, in 1886, in the editor’s preface to the first English translation of 
Capital, vol.1. See also ‘Zur Jahreswende’ (anonymous), Die Neue Zeit, 1x, 433-6; 
A. Bebel, Unsere wirtschaftliche und politische Lage (2nd ed. Ziirich, 1893), pp. 13-18; 
K. Kautsky, Bernstein und das sozialdemokratische Programm (Stuttgart, 1899), 

. 136-42. 
ap For hen tre annual data see Neumann-Spallart and Juraschek, of. cit. 
passim; Huber, of. cit. pp. 40-88; W. L. Thorp, Business Annals (New York, 1926), 
DDI 20] 12) 225-7. eh ane" 

4 Figures in M. Sering, Deutsche Agrarpolitik auf geschichtlicher und landes- 
kundlicher Grundlage (Leipzig, 1934), p- 30. 
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attitude of growing belligerency toward the superior strength of ‘mobile 
capital’ and to the competition, real and imaginary, of capitalist industry 
and large-scale retail trading. In the name of the ‘protection of the weak’, 
the artisan and shopkeeper class began, as it had done before in the crisis 
situation of 1848, to assail the principle of economic individualism and to 
agitate for a curtailment of freedom of trade through the direct interven- 
tion of the state. Their demands for a restoration of compulsory gild 
organizations and for special laws against ‘usury’ and against peddling 
trades found at least partial recognition in the German legislation of 1881, 
1883, and 1897, and more drastically in the revision of the Austrian trade 
codes in 1883 and 1885.! But the search for economic security through 
political pressure paved the way also for the formation of new and wider 
fronts among the peasants and farmers. The vast majority of them manned 
the bandwagons of the conservatives and clericals in the hope of obtaining 
under their leadership cheap credit, reduced taxes, higher agricultural 
prices and protection against the middle-man, and were thus gradually 
turned into a first line of defence for the big agrarians. 

Last but not least, the intensified social and political mobility of the 
‘common man’ manifested itself in the rapid numerical growth of the 
social-democratic working-class movement, first in Germany and later in 
Austria. The Gotha Programme of 1875 was formulated in the midst of the 
storm and stress of the very intense first cyclical slump of our period. The 
much more challenging Erfurt Programme of 1891 was drafted while the 
third cyclical depression was in full swing. No wonder that, in accordance 
with common human inclinations to review present-day developments sub 
specie aeternitatis, it emphasized the increasingly ‘universal’ and ‘devas- 
tating’ character of recurrent economic ‘crises’, which seemed to make 
‘general insecurity’ a normal condition of capitalist society. On the other 
hand when, with the anti-socialist law out of the way, German economy 
experienced between 1895 and 1900 a boom unprecedented in magnitude 
since 1854~7 and 1871-3, the time seemed to be ripe for a less pessimistic 
and a less emotionally distorted diagnosis of the economic situation. The 
emergence of revisionism signified a more realistic perception of the long- 
term tendencies and of the actual economic and social results of the Great 
Depression. ‘Thus we find, for example, recognition of the changing cha- 
racter of the economic process as a whole through a gradual attenuation of 
cyclical fluctuations; of the reduced danger of violent ruptures and of 


' An excellent body of material on the actual economic conditions and de- 
velopment of the handicrafts throughout our period is collected in ‘Untersuch- 
ungen uber die Lage des Handwerks in Deutschland mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf seine Konkurrenzfahigkeit gegeniiber der Grossindustrie’ Schriften des 
Vereins fiir Soztalpolitik, vols. Lxm—-Lxx (Leipzig, 1895-7). Vol. LXXI deals with 
the corresponding problems in Austria. See also vol. Lxxxvu on ‘Hausindustrie 
und Heimarbeit in Deutschland und Oesterreich’. The political implications 
anticipating the long-run consequences, are very revealingly outlined by 
F. Perrot, Das Handwerk, seine Reorganization und seine Befreiung von der Uebermacht 
des Grosskapitales (Leipzig, 1876). For Austria see H. Waentig, Gewerbliche 
Mittelstandspolitk (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 94-100, 108, 150 ff.; 206 f. 
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‘anarchy’ in production and distribution in consequence of the more in- 
tensive rather than extensive expansion of the world market and of the use 
of new social machinery of regulation making for more stable market con- 
ditions. Acknowledgement was now also made of the sectional character of 
industrial concentration; of the tenacity of small-scale landownership and 
cultivation, the handicrafts and retail trades; of the wider diffusion of 
national wealth and income, passing on some of the material benefits of 
the depression to the working classes.! 

The struggle for material gains, or at least against material losses, through 
political activity from below gradually changed the whole character and 
social significance of the political party system. The liberal parties were 
made the scapegoats for the slump.” They were above all accused of being 
responsible for the economic policies hitherto pursued, which were now 
blamed for the ‘frustration of the national economy’. Ressentiments found 
concrete expression in the spotlight now thrown on prominent liberal 
parliamentarians, who were indicted as leading, and often fraudulent, 
promoters, acting in close alliance with Jewish speculators and paving the 
way for the collapse of 1873 and its disastrous effects.? Dissatisfactions, 
enmities, jealousies, in competition with the socialist onslaught, gave rise 
to various Christian-social and anti-Semitic party groupings. They thun- 
dered their invectives against the ‘immorality’ of ‘mobile capital’ under 
the control of the Jews, and at the same time denounced them as the brains 
trust of the liberal parties and the ringleaders of socialist ‘anarchism’ 
blocking the road to prosperity. 

Jewish emancipation and assimilation had advanced by leaps and 
bounds in central Europe during the upgrade from 1849 to 1873. Anti- 
Semitism, while it lasted, had on the whole manifested itself in the mild 
form of social boycott, defended by its practitioners primarily on religious 
grounds. After 1873, ‘anti-Semitism rose as the stock market fell’.* Hand 
in hand with its growth went its qualitative transformation. It developed 


1 The classical formulation in E. Bernstein, Die Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus 
und die Aufgabe der Sozialdemokratie (Stuttgart, 1899). It is interesting to note that 
Bernstein turned back to a more ‘orthodox’ evaluation of the trends of economic 
development during the depression years which followed the cyclical slump of 
1907. See his Der Revisionismus in der Sozialdemokratie (Amsterdam, 1909). 

2 See H. v. Poschinger, Bismarck und die Parlamentarier (Breslau, 1895-6), 
u, 326 ff., m, 19 ff.; H. Oncken, Rudolf von Bennigsen (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1910), 
U, 373 ff., 402-12, 417f.; J. Heyderhoff and P. Wentzcke (ed.), Deuischer 
Liberalismus im Zeitalter Bismarcks. Eine politische Briefsammlung (Bonn and Leipzig, 
1926), U, 150-2, 212-15, 219, 230-4, 242, 248-53, 268-71, 280, 378 f., 383; 
L. Bergstrasser (ed.), Der politische Katholizismus (Munich, 1923), 1, 86-94, 121. 
For Austria see G. Kolmer, Parlament und Verfassung in Oesterreich (1902-3), 11, 270, 
279-82, 308, 473; 1, 47, 62, 223; R. Charmatz, Deutsch-dsterreichische Politik. 
Studien tiber den Liberalismus und tiber die auswartige Politik Oesterreichs (Leipzig, 1907), 
ae Teen Meyer, Politische Griinder und die Korruption in Deutschland (Leipzig, 
1877), passim, especially pp. 88 ff.; O. Glagau, Der Bankerott des Nationalliberalismus 
und die ‘ Reaktion’ (8th ed., Berlin, 1878), passim. 

4 R. J. Sontag, Germany and England. Background of Conflict, 1848-1894 (New 
York,-1933), p: 146. 
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more and more into an economic and political mass movement, ideo- 
logically founded on the theory of race and blood. In an era loaded with 
tension, violent competition and nationalistic emotionalism, the new force 
proved to be such a valuable weapon in the fight for survival or domination 
that even conservative and clerical parties began to use it on a grand scale.’ 
The long-run results of these political processes of adaptation began to be 
effective by 1878, when the majority over the anti-liberal parties was re- 
versed in the German Reichstag, the Prussian Landtag, and the Austrian 
Reichsrat. Constitutionally and ideologically this meant a strengthening 
of the power and prerogative of the established monarchical governments. 
Vested interests of whole groups of producers were becoming directly de- 
pendent on government support and intervention, and all attempts aiming 
at the inauguration of a genuine parliamentary system met with defeat. 
The growth of physical production and trade in our period functioned 
as an instrument of compensation for the continued decline of prices. It 
proceeded in waves and was made possible by a greatly accelerated ‘mass 
mobilization’ of consumers, which reduced the inequalities in consumption 
habits and had a levelling influence on social distinctions. This had its 
political counterpart in the broadening of the social base of the political 
party system. Contrary to the traditions of the prosperous laissez-faire age 
of 1849-73, the political aloofness of the common man was slowly breaking 
down. Politics in the Great Depression era ceased to be a concern of small 
groups, privileged by social status, wealth or education. The centre of 
gravity of political agitation shifted from issues of political policies, from 
national unification and constitutional reconstruction problems most 
characteristic of the fifties and sixties, to a crude emphasis on economic 
objectives. Instead of controversies about political freedom, the fight for 
economic security became the focus of public discord. Exposed to the 
pressure of an electorate in a state of uproar, all political parties had, in 
order to maintain and fortify their position, to become mass parties, to put 
into motion and get hold of the indifferent non-voter, and to overhaul their 
leadership, platforms and propaganda techniques. Decades of relative 
stability in party alignments, with secure and steady majorities, gave way 
to erratic fluctuations in party strength as well as in party coalitions and 
combinations.’ The variations in the composition, duration, vigour and 
efficiency of these party alliances and counter-alliances remain largely 


' O. Glagau, Deutsches Handwerk und historisches Biirgertum (Osnabriick, 1879), 
pp. 44 ff, 54, 79; W. Frank, Hofprediger Adolf Stoecker und die christlichsoztale 
Bewegung (Berlin, 1928), pp. 75-102, 191, 296, 307-13, 321; K. Wawrzinek, Die 
Entstehung der deutschen Antisemitenparteien (Berlin, 1926); F. Salomon (ed.), Die 
deutschen Parteiprogramme (Leipzig, 1924), U, 57-65. For Austria see Kolmer, 
op. cit. WI, 178, 203, 2173 Iv, 158-66; v, 235-8; Charmatz, of. cit. pp. 90-102; 
Waentig, of. cil. pp. 136-68; P. Molisch, Geschichte der deutschnationalen Bewegung 
in Oesterreich (Jena, 1926), pp. 95-7, 118 f., 143. 

* See Bismarck’s comments in his Gesammelte Werke (Amsterdam, 1924-8), 
VII, 4553 Xl, 424 f. 

_ > A statistical summary of the six Reichstag elections between 1877 and 1898 
in Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, xxu, 161; for Austria see Kolmer, 
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unexplainable unless they are linked up with the changing economic 
tendencies. To some extent they are to be explained as attempts to turn 
to advantage the ups and downs of cyclical oscillations. 

This long-range process of transformation crystallized first in the fight for 
tariff protectionism, which brought about the reconciliation of the hitherto 
antagonistic interests of the big industrialists and agrarians.! The new 
alliance in 1878-9 was facilitated by the fact that some of the traditional 
grievances of the agrarians against large-scale industry had become point- 
less. As a result of the shrinkage of industrial production and the steep 
decline of emigration after 1873, the rural labour supply was no longer 
depleted. Agricultural money wages, which under the pressure of in- 
dustrial demand for labour had risen very intensely in the boom years of 
the early seventies, now ceased to advance. The virtual cessation of in- 
dustrial investments and the fall in interest rates had cheapened agri- 
cultural credit. The political effectiveness of the new coalition was 
ultimately guaranteed by securing the support of Bismarck and of a 
parliamentary majority which cut across the established party lines. The 
connecting link was furnished by the Catholic Centre, which combined in 
its ranks industrial and agricultural protectionist interests. It was pre- 
pared, by virtue of its social philosophy, for a crusade against atomistic 
laissez-faire individualism.? Having its geographical base in western and 
southern Germany and in Silesia (that is, in the strongholds of the iron and 
textile industries and of medium-scale agricultural production, where 
agitation for protectionism was, or could be made, most popular) the 
Centre used the tariff issue as a springboard for political conquests, and 
above all for the termination of the Aulturkampf. 


rT 


The Great Depression marked the decisive turning-point in the nineteenth- 
century history of the relationship between the state and the economy. 
The crash of 1873 was a death-blow to that kind of state interventionism 
which had endeavoured to destroy mercantilist hangovers and to build a 


1 For the more technical details and a chronological narrative of events the 
reader is summarily referred to the monographic treatment of central European 
tariff policies by W. Ashley, J. v. Bazant, A. Beer, W. Gerloff, J. Grunzel, 
L. Lang, A. v. Matlekovits, A. Peez, and A. Zimmermann. Far superior in 
quality and more fully aware of the effects of economic fluctuations in these 
crucial years are W. Lotz, Die Ideen der deutschen Handelspolitik (Leipzig, 1892), and 
the practically forgotten but excellent book by M. Nitzsche, Die handelspolitische 
Reaktion in Deutschland (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1905). For the parliamentary aspects 
see J. Ziekursch, Politische Geschichte des neuen deutschen Kaiserreiches (Frankfurt, 
1927), 1, 309-75; H. Oncken, of. cit. , 297-307, 317-4753 L. Maenner, 
‘Deutschlands Wirtschaft und Liberalismus in der Krise von 1879’, Archiv Suir 
Politik und Geschichte, 1x, 347-82, 456-88. In regard to Austria see Kolmer, op. cul. 
vols. nm and mw, passim, and Charmatz, of. cit. passim. Charmatz’s analysis is 
mainly based on the source material collected by Kolmer. 

2 See Windthorst’s Reichstag speech of 1879, proclaiming the Centre as the 
‘liquidator’ of the ‘bankruptcy’ of ‘liberal economy’ (‘Der Politische Katho- 
lizismus’, op. cat. 11, 116-130). 
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new framework of economic life on the ‘natural rationality’ of the market 
mechanism. After 1873 governments, on their own initiative or through 
pressure from below, began to liquidate the short-lived episode of internal 
and external free trade which, though primarily determined by political 
power calculations,! had been conditioned by the upgrade economic trend 
between 1849 and 1873. The social character of the economic processes of 
production, distribution and consumption became officially recognized. 
From this time onwards it tended to be the destiny of the state to function 
as the supreme agent of economic co-ordination and integration on a 
national scale. Not natural law but a ‘ New Deal’ was to establish order in 
the realm of economic society by forcing the government to reassume old 
functions and usurp new ones. 

The reorientation of government policies was not the offspring of far- 
sighted, long-range planning, but the unforeseen result of haphazard 
emergency measures inspired by expediency and designed to restore 
confidence and to overcome short-run dislocation. The Austrian govern- 
ment in 1873 proclaimed its right and duty ‘to guard economic activity 
against enduring disturbances’. The recovery policy and the modest 
economic reforms which it initiated, however, were based upon the optimistic 
assumption that prosperity had given way to ‘one of those recessions as they 
usually occur with elementary violence in the economic life of the nations 
from time to time, due to an overestimation of capital resources and an 
over-expansion of credit’.? Thus government action between 1873 and 
1878 remained chiefly confined to the extending of credit facilities to large- 
scale private enterprises such as railroads and industrial joint-stock com- 
panies faced with financial collapse. In addition, a few public work and 
relief schemes were launched, and the building trade was encouraged 
through tax exemptions. Laws were passed which curtailed fraudulent 
promotion and speculation on the stock market and provided for a recon- 
struction of the Wationalbank.* On the other hand, the policy of ‘restoring 
confidence’ consisted in the dissolution of numerous labour associations 
and the imprisonment of their leaders.> Driven underground, the more 
uncompromising elements of the young Austrian labour movement gained 
the upper hand, and, as in Germany, the ‘ Marxians’ gradually ousted the 
disciples of Lassalle. 

More important historically than the emergency schemes were the en- 
during changes in the structure and functions of the state that grew out of 
them: the advance of the Leviathan state, the growing dependence of 
economic agencies on state aid, and the intensification of nationalism. 
When, for instance, the Austrian government after 1876 began to take over 

' H. Rosenberg, Die Weltwirtschafiskrisis von 1857-1859 (Stuttgart, 1934), 
pp. 202-10; and Die nationalpolitische Publizistik Deutschlands (Munich and Berlin, 
LIL Meelis Ae Sie 

Emperor Francis Joseph’s address to the Reichsrat, 5 November 1873 
(Kolmer, op. cit. 1, 285). 

2) Thid. 

* Details in Kolmer, op. cit. 1, 470-509. 

° Waentig, op. cit. pp. 174 f. 
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some of the virtually bankrupt private railroad companies in response to 
the crash of 1873 and its immediate aftermath (which was then interpreted 
as a protracted cyclical and not yet as a trend-depression) it could not be 
foreseen that this would lead to a lasting break with tradition and to the 
displacement of private by public railroads during the eighties and nineties. 
Nor was it easy to anticipate that after 1879 the new policy of nationalizing 
the railroads and of providing capital for new construction (chiefly in the 
economically under-privileged areas, the strongholds of the subject Slavonic 
peoples) would accelerate the centrifugal rather than the centripetal effects 
of rising mass nationalisms. Economically fortified, the subject nationalists 
used the railroad issue as a political battleground for pushing their claims 
for administrative and institutional decentralization, or autonomy on 
national lines.! 

In Germany a policy of vigorous state intervention was not adopted 
before 1878. This meant a radical reverse in basic attitudes, since the 
government up to 1877 had adhered to the gospel of automatic adjustments 
from within the economic mechanism, and had watched with Olympian 
aloofness ‘one of those stagnations as they periodically recur in course of 
time’. Some emphasis, however, was at that early date put on the exten- 
sion of public work projects to be carried out by private enterprise, 
whereas at the height of the boom the policy of withholding orders had 
been pursued.’ The first cyclical slump of the Great Depression touched 
its bottom by 1876-7. Bismarck had by that time become sufficiently 
alarmed by the persistence of the industrial and commercial slumps and 
by the widening discrepancy between productive capacity and effective 
demand. Moreover, he was strongly impressed by the beginning of agri- 
cultural distress, which affected him personally since he had burnt his 
fingers in speculative land purchases.* It sharpened his understanding of 
the grievances of hard-pressed producers and debtors, of the dangers in- 
herent in the spread of unemployment, labour unrest, socialist agitation 
and the growing militancy and tension in all party camps. He no longer 
found consolation in the fact that the downgrade was of world-wide 
scope.® 

The economic crisis had produced a fiscal crisis which, as in Austria, 
manifested itself in what in those days were considered to be grave budge- 
tary difficulties. The unbalanced deficit in the Reich budget increased from 
year to year after 1872. In these circumstances the imperial government 
was forced to demand larger annual subsidies from the states. The financial 
position of the latter deteriorated steadily between the years 1873-9, as the 
French war indemnity was spent and the slump reduced the yield from 
direct taxation and the revenues from state enterprises. State governments 


' Kolmery 0p. cit miy 705 1V 4918; 

* Bismarck, Die Gesammelten Werke, x1, 405. i 

3 H. v. Poschinger (ed.), Aktenstiicke zur Wirtschaftspolitik des Fiirsten Bismarck 
(Berlin, 1890), 1, 186 f.; Bismarck, of. cit. x1, 579. 

4 Bismarck, op. cit. vi, 463. 

> Bismarck, op. cit. x1, 405, 467, 486. 
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grudgingly realized that a solution of their own fiscal troubles presupposed 
a strengthening of the financial status of the Reich. Bismarck began by 1877 
to respond actively to the acute fiscal plight by launching a programme 
which asked for a comprehensive reform of indirect taxation, the introduc- 
tion of a tobacco monopoly for the Reich, and the nationalization of the 
German railroad system at a time when public credit was cheap and the 
prices of railroad shares low. He met with defeat, and his attempt to 
shelter public finance against the disrupting effects of economic oscillations 
resulted in a growth of political disharmony. The crystallization of a strong 
protectionist front among industrialists and agrarians in 1878, combined 
with the weakening power of resistance on the part of the state govern- 
ments, created a new situation. Grasping the fresh opportunities inherent 
in the situation, Bismarck, by a series of masterful tactical manceuvres and 
demagogic tricks, linked up the pressing need for fiscal stabilization in an 
unbalanced national economy with the new panacea of ‘solidarity pro- 
tectionism’ in such a way that both became interdependent. 

The imperial government’s recovery policy for the ‘ protection of national 
labour’! promised a renewed advance of business under more favourable 
conditions by the building of new tariff walls, and by government control 
of the transport system, which was to accompany the piecemeal national- 
ization of the Prussian railroads after 1879. Government intervention was 
not, however, to be identical with a surrender to the pressure of severely 
hit groups of large-scale producers. On the contrary, it was to be a mere 
instrument of general policy and was to function as a vehicle for the 
strengthening of governmental authority and the sovereignty of the Reich. 
The political power vested in the Reich executive was to be used to help 
overcome short-run economic contraction and stagnation, but in exchange 
for its services the state was to make durable political conquests, which 
would incidentally also serve Bismarck’s own aggrandizement. 

Vast schemes loomed before Bismarck’s eyes; the establishment, for 
instance, of the unassailable financial independence of the Reich and its 
military machine, beyond the reach of parliamentary control, by manipu- 
lating the producers’ demand for tariff protection and by reforming taxa- 
tion so as to reduce overhead costs. Or the political exploitation of 
economic and fiscal maladjustments so as to secure a new balance of power 
between the Reich and the states: to destroy the remnants of particularism 
which had hitherto found their stronghold among south German protec- 
tionists, and to complete the national unification by cementing it with 
unbreakable economic ties. Or the ‘cashing in’ on the ‘red menace’; on 
big industry’s dependence on government support; and on the chronic 
agricultural distress which grew more severe during the eighties. The 
harvesting of the crop sown in 1878-9 required patience, skill and time. 
But the Kartell Reichstag of 1887 and the Sammlungspolitik inaugurated in 


1897 showed an ultimate yield which, in the light of the objectives aimed 
at, was far from unsatisfactory. 


1 For the official motivation, see Bismarck, op. cit. x, 1 = 67 fF... 8 
288 tiles 433 te 618; XIII, 324 f. p » 19, 5) 7 Gf +» O4, 
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A planned political by-product of the Tariff Law of 1879 was the solidi- 
fying of Prussian-German militarism as a state within the state. As almost 
all the regular expenditure of the Empire was devoted to the army, the 
grant of tariffs and indirect taxes, voted under the pressure of an economic 
emergency, practically nullified the Reichstag’s constitutional right to make 
annual budget grants. There was to be no repetition of the constitutional 
conflict of 1862-6, which had grown out of the liberal Landtag’s unwilling- 
ness to back up a costly armament programme at a moment when the 
country was still suffering from the aftermath of the world’s economic 
crisis of 1857, aggravated by the war of 1859. The new alliance, formed in 
1879, between the militarists and protectionists was, from Bismarck’s 
viewpoint, designed to give stability and financial security to the military 
machine. It greatly facilitated long-term planning of defence as embodied 
in the renewal of the septennates in 1880 and 1887, each of which acci- 
dentally coincided with the shift from cyclical depression to recovery. 

State support of large-scale producers had been preceded by, and was 
up to the Caprivi régime accompanied by, a labour policy which was 
originally launched as an instrument of the economic recovery policy. But 
from the very beginning the attempt to turn economic contraction into 
expansion, and to neutralize the most dangerous social tensions, was merely 
a subordinate phase of a policy of political power. The ups and downs of 
the economic curve had to be acted upon in such a way that the ‘red 
menace’ was kept under control. The way for the necessary action was 
paved by the rapid growth and aggressiveness of the social-democratic 
movement, primarily a consequence of widespread unemployment and 
slump conditions between 1873 and 1878. The anti-socialist law of 1878 
and its successors asked for ‘that degree of dictatorship’ necessary to fight 
with success ‘a hostile army living in our midst’, which was alleged to 
deepen the depression by undermining confidence, by scaring off invest- 
ments and by creating a general atmosphere of disheartening instability 
and uncertainty.! Recovery or an increase in wages and security of em- 
ployment was, according to the official view, unattainable unless public 
confidence was restored by a forceful defence of private property; by the 
encouragement of individual initiative; and by the maintenance of the 
entrepreneur as ‘master in his own house’, unhampered by government 
intervention into hours, wages and working conditions in general.’ 

The alliance between labour and socialism was to be rendered ineffective 
by a state policy which made political persecution the complement of 
material protection. Bismarck’s insistence on compulsory workers’ in- 
surance against illness, accidents, invalidity and the insecurity of old age, 
with the financial aid of the state, was under Caprivi supplemented by the 
regulation of working conditions through the Industrial Code of 1891, 
aimed at the establishment of a manageable social equilibrium. ‘The power 
of the state was to be made serviceable not only to the vested interests of 
the government’s most useful supporters, but also to its most dangerous and 
potentially strongest enemies. To strengthen national cohesion and morale 


1 Bismarck, op. cit. Xl, I-15. 2 Ibid. p. 438. 
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the government had to function as an arbiter and guardian of social 
welfare and a defender of the economic security of those classes which were 
exposed more immediately and more intensely than others to the pressure 
of cyclical oscillations, and at the same time were more decisive in de- 
termining the balance of power. 


IV 


The vibrations of the economic system between 1873 and 1896 had their 
repercussions not merely in domestic politics and social relations but also 
in the realm of foreign policy. The sharp contrast between Bismarck’s 
hazardous war policies of the sixties and, after the middle of the nineties, 
the ambitious pursuit of Weltpolitik on the one hand, and on the other the 
pacific and exceedingly cautious and moderate foreign policy of the 
seventies, eighties and early nineties is hardly adequately explained in 
psychological or ideological terms, or by pointing to an inner break in 
Bismarck’s conception. of power politics, reaching saturation point with 
the founding of the Empire. From the seventies onwards, Bismarck ad- 
justed his aims and strategy in the field of international relations to the 
changing historical conditions, and among them to the strains and irrita- 
tions, some sporadic and some more permanent in character, which 
resulted from the downgrade of the long wave. 

Bismarck in 1879 summed up the international experiences of 1875-8 
by referring to the uncertainty about the stability of European peace, 
resulting in a continued lack of confidence and in prolonged economic 
stagnation. The preservation of peace and the restoration of a more lasting 
belief in the pacific future of Europe were, he considered, prerequisites for 
a world recovery.! Bismarck’s persistent emphasis on the vital need for 
stabilization in an unbalanced world continued to be motivated to a great 
extent by the imperative desire to solidify the gains of 1866 and 1871. 
At the same time, however, a moderate and unadventurous foreign policy 
presented itself as an inescapable political necessity in the light of domestic 
affairs.2, With economic dislocation and discontent, social unrest and class 
conflicts at home; with national unity, the future of authoritarian mon- 
archical government and the position of the propertied and conservative 
elements in the country jeopardized by the growth of a socialist movement, 
the risk of foreign war had by all means to be avoided. War, even among 
other nations, must be prevented, because of ‘the inevitable repercussions 
on our economic interests, and also because we never can foresee to what 
extent we might become involved in foreign entanglements’. 

It is, therefore, much more than a coincidence that the year 18709, the 
decisive turning-point in German and Austrian internal politics and in the 
domestic balance of power, also involved a reorientation of the foreign 
policies of both countries. The building of a conservative domestic front 


' Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette 1871-1914, ed. J. Lepsius, 
A, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Thimme (Berlin, 1922), m1, 58. 

* Ibid. m1, 162 f., 175, 407; Bismarck, of. cit. xu, 433. 

3 Die Grosse Politik, tv, 17. 
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found its parallel in the international field in the attempt to lay the founda- 
tion of a conservative bloc among the Great Powers. The search for an 
enduring political and social equilibrium between the classes at home 
corresponded with the drive for the establishment of a balanced order 
between the states, by reconciling competitive interests and by strengthen- 
ing the dynastic solidarity of the monarchical idea against the democratic 
revolutionary principles of the west and against the rising dangers of 
‘Slavonic Napoleonism’. The Austro-German defensive alliance was 
founded as a guarantee of peace against Russian pressure and belligerency. 
It was signed at a time when the appeasement of the Centre Party through 
the break with liberalism and the liquidation of the Kulturkampf accom- 
panied the overtures to Catholic Austria. To Bismarck it promised to be a 
safe instrument with which to isolate France, to compromise the conflicting 
power interests of Austria and Russia, and to defeat the aggressive inten- 
tions of the pan-Slav forces in Russia. It was to serve as a basis for a re- 
newal of the Three Emperors’ League and for shifting ‘the centre of 
gravity in the Russian Empire back to the conservative and propertied 
classes’.! 

The Austro-German alliance of 1879 turned out to be the beginning of 
a new technique in international relations, of a system of alliances, re- 
placing the system of separate states acting individually. The tendency was 
in line with one of the most outstanding and permanent economic results 
of the Great Depression, affecting business organization, business methods 
and the business spirit. The desperate drive to overcome the risks of cut- 
throat competition and to establish a more even level of business security 
and stability was in the direction of combination, co-operation and joint 
action through the formation of trade associations, collective lobbying 
agencies, cartels, syndicates, amalgamations, co-operative societies, and 
trade unions. The tendency had already manifested itself to some extent 
during the upgrade from 1849 to 1873. It receded into the background 
between 1875 and 1877, when the search for an escape from bankruptcy 
bred disharmony and disruption, and translated into immediate action 
rugged individualism of a sauve qui peut nature. However, the more general 
waning of faith in the effectiveness of individual action, accelerated by the 
emergence of ‘solidarity protectionism’ in 1878, altered the setting. After 
years of experimentation, the trend toward cartellization in industry, 
banking, transport, trade, insurance and the professions was much intensi- 
fied from the middle of the eighties onwards.? As a device aiming at long- 
time stabilization it began to exert an universal appeal. The method of 
collective action now found widespread application in both its political 
and economic aspects. This issue symbolizes the parallelism and the corre- 
lationship of economic, social and political trends which mark the unity 


1 Ibid. m1, 52-9, 80 f.; Iv, 19. 

2 F. Kleinwachter, Die Kartelle (Innsbruck, 1883), pp. 126-206; L. Brentano, 
Ueber die Ursachen der heutigen Not (Leipzig, 1889), pp. 23-8; ‘ Ueber wirtschaftliche 
Kartelle in Deutschland und im Auslande’, Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, 
vol. Lx (Leipzig, 1897); see also K. Biicher, ibid. Lx1, 142 ff. 
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and inherent synthesis of central European developments between 1873 
and 1806. é 

To the student interested in the more general historic impact of business 
variations, cyclical and non-cyclical, it would be a tempting task to analyse 
the history of Austro-German-Russian diplomatic manceuvres up to 
Bismarck’s anti-Russian credit prohibition of 1887 and the German- 
Russian tariff war of 1893, in relation to and in terms of grain prices, 
harvest cycles, cattle plagues, veterinary police measures, tariff and cur- 
rency fluctuations and railroad and shipping freight rates.’ Such a study 
would not only deepen the understanding of the European alignments and 
alliances; it would also reveal more clearly the internal contradictions of 
Bismarck’s policy. The predominantly pro-agrarian tendency of his pro- 
tectionist economic policy, accelerated in 1885 and 1887, accounts largely 
for his domestic difficulties as well as for the growing alienation of German- 
Russian relations. It thus undermined the ultimate objectives of his de- 
fensive peace policies, which in their final outcome were further endangered 
by the combination of a policy of national self-sufficiency with one of 
world-wide expansion. 

Up to the Congo Conference, official German colonial policy retained its 
originally conceived character as a modest instrument of the government’s 
protectionist recovery policy. The subsequent shift from economic to 
political considerations was facilitated by the meagre economic returns of 
Germany’s colonial possessions. Colonial gains of some sort, even if econo- 
mically valueless, became a vital concern for the position of the govern- 
ment in its fight to keep its supporters satisfied and to weaken the Reichstag 
opposition.? However, even short-run insistence on the right to Welt- 
politek in defiance of England’s policy made for international complications. 
It helped to lay the foundation for the bolder and more aggressive and 
reckless political and economic imperialism of the Wilhelmian era, eager 
for expansion, taking its risks and bursting forth in spurts of self-assertion 
under the impetus of the prosperity of 1897-1914. 


Vv 


The pressures, tensions and energies released and the ruptures caused by 
the trend depression of 1873-96, which were interrupted but not broken by 
cyclical rises and random fluctuations, appear to have been compelling 
enough to upset the traditional balance of political and social forces and ideas. 
Restless economic mobility, though merely a part in a single cultural whole, 
carried sufficient weight of its own to enforce numerous political adjust- 
ments and legislative and administrative measures. Their express purpose 
was to develop expedient defence mechanisms, to alleviate adverse business 
conditions and social frictions, to preserve old and to open up new eco- 
nomic outlets, and, through the use of the power of the state, to build up 


' Valuable hints in this direction will be found in the monographs of R. Ibbe- 


ken, E. Kehr, A. Vagts, W. Hallgarten, R. J. Sontag, and P. R. And 
® Die Grosse Politik, wv, 96 f. J 8 nderson. 
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an institutional setting better able to turn depression into prosperity, con- 
fusion into a controllable balance. Here lies the great historical significance 
of the crisis situation of 1878-9, ‘when something had to be done’. 

The Great Depression not merely caused alterations in the political and 
social framework, it also conditioned shifts in social values and political in- 
fluence and furnished a general background for institutional innovations 
and changes in policy by setting new limits to political objectives, tactics 
and strategy. For individual or group action, whatever its subjective 
motivation and underlying wishful thinking, there was no promise of 
success unless it adjusted itself to the changing processes of the economic 
system, but chance situations were also created for opportunists who felt 
called upon to capitalize economic disharmony and stringency, real or 
imaginary, and to use the insecurities of a discouraged citizenry as a spring- 
board for political conquests. 


Brooklyn College, New York 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


LOT ACRES 


By M. W. BERESFORD 


midland manor. The normal form of medieval organization of the manor 

was probably only widely found in the midland plain. Only there, where 
the major alternatives to villein services in the fields were absent, did the map 
of the manor approach the text-book uniformity of the two or three large fields 
with the lord’s strips running hard by the peasants’ in their intermingled 
holdings. The normal manor has the centre of the picture filled by the open 
fields: they play the determinant part in deciding the agricultural routine and 
in them lie the chief sources of economic wealth.! 

It is equally true to say that no manor ever approached this norm. Every- 
where some factor, natural or human, brought some variation. By the sea, by 
the fens, by the Border and by the hills there existed means of livelihood other 
than by service at the plough.” With the noteworthy exception of the Droitwich 
salt-pits, the midlands saw comparatively little of such ‘abnormal’ methods of 
economic exploitation. 

The subject of this study is the township of Sutton Coldfield in the north-west 
corner of the county of Warwick near to the border of Staffordshire. It is 
probable that the first settlement in this forest area was in the nature of a royal 
hunting lodge,* for the manor of Sutton lay between the Royal Chace of 
Cannock and the old Forest of Arden.* In the twelfth century the royal manor 
passed to the Warwick family but they retained it as a hunting seat. The 
chief services mentioned in early documents are those of the hunt and the 
preservation of the chase.* Here was one alternative service rivalling service 
in the fields; and the waste had a social value which ensured its preservation 
even when economically it might have been better to plough and sow. The 
waste eclipsed the arable in importance in the eyes of lord and peasant, so that 
the waste was preserved even in the land-hunger of the late Middle Ages. When 
in the sixteenth century the abandonment of the manor both as a royal hunting 


[= article describes the abnormal agricultural technique of a particular 


' The argument of this paragraph is elaborated in C. S. and C. S. Orwin, 
The Open Fields (Oxford, 1938), pp. 1-66. 

2 There is a well-planned account of the major variations from the ‘normal?’ 
in An Historical Geography of England before a.p. 1800, ed. H. C. Darby (Cam- 
bridge, 1936), pp. 165-229. 

° There is a nineteenth-century general history of Sutton Coldfield in 
[L. Bracken], Forest and Chase of Sutton Coldfield (Birmingham, 1860). This account 
is diffuse and many sources have since been opened. These are listed by M. W. 
Beresford in “A Calendar of documentary references to Sutton Coldfield’, copies 
of which have been deposited with the Borough Library. 

* William Salt Archaeological Society, Historical Collections for Staffordshire, 
V, part I, pp. 137 and 166 seq. 

* P.R.O. Fine Roll, 26 June 1329. Placita Quo Warranto, 13 Ed. I, 780. 
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seat and a ducal seat posed the problem of the use of the waste an unusual solution 
was found. 

The abnormal preponderance of waste over arable in a township in Norfolk! 
was solved by ‘the division of the arable land. . .into two unequal parts: a small 
“infield” cropped continuously; and a large “outfield” of five to ten temporary 
enclosures from the waste. ..one broken up each year, cropped for a few years 
and then reverting to waste’. In a Highland village? such allotments from the 
waste were divided by lot. In Nottinghamshire? some forest manors had 
similar temporary enclosures from the waste for five or six years. All these 
characteristics were combined at Sutton Coldfield in the system of lot acres. 

This local name for the division and allocation of arable from the waste 
persisted up to the Enclosure Act,+ when its threatened abolition was seen 
seriously to endanger the rights of the poorer inhabitants. The petition of the 
opponents to the bill adds of the lot acres that ‘from them the poor derive 
much benefit and to them the expense of enclosure is greater than the ameliora- 
tion’.? The Rector wrote® that ‘the proposed enclosure will have a considerable 
and lasting injury to several hundreds’. The title of a Sutton tract? is General 
Enclosure Destructive to the Poor. In 1778, 153 householders had opposed enclosure 
while 78 had supported it.® 

The system which the Enclosure Act ended is outlined in the 29th Report of 
the Charity Commissioners: 9 


The enclosure has put an end to a further source of Corporation revenue 
from the 4000 acres of waste, of which 700 acres at a time were let among the 
inhabitant householders in lots of one acre by lot for five years; a small acknow- 
ledgement of 6d. to 25. 6d. per annum being paid. At the end of five years the 
waste was thrown open and another portion was lotted in the same manner. 
The land let was usually estimated as worth £1 per acre to the occupier. 


This practice varies little in detail between the later description given in 1889 
by a Rector recalling the system as he had seen it as a boy!° and the earlier 
words of the Chancery decree of 1617!! which had formalized the practice. 
Throughout the eighteenth century the waste figures prominently in the order 
book of the Court Leet; !2 and a loose document!* found in its pages gives precise 
details. 


Memorandum agreed upon by all the members present at the Hall moot that 
the fields of commons or waste lands hereinaforementioned shall be allotted as 


1 Economic History, ut, 30. 

2 I. F. Grant, Geographical Teacher (1926), p. 480. 

3 J. D. Chambers, Nottinghamshire in the Eighteenth Century (1932), pp. 155 Seq. 
There is another parallel in Cornwall, cf. G. B. Worgan, General View of the 
Agriculture. . .of Cornwall (1811), pp. 46 and 53. 

oa Geo, LY, cap. t4. 2 Cy). Ga eae 

6 W. K. R. Bedford, Three Hundred Years of A Family Living (Birmingham, 
1889), p. 131. 

ee Reference Library (hereafter referred to as Birm. Ref. Lib.) 
MS. 424509, f. iv. 

8 Birm. Ref. Lib. MS. 424509, f. xxxiil. 

9 Parliamentary Papers, XX1, pt. 2, pp. 1057 seq. | . 

10 Bedford, op. cit. p. 40. Bedford became Rector in 1850, and wrote this book 
in 1889. The rectorial glebe included one lot acre (bid. pp. 134-6). 

11 P,R.O. Special Commissions 4684, x1v. Jas. I. 

12 Sutton Coldfield Corporation Records. Boxes 2 and 3. A calendar of these 
records by M. W. Beresford is deposited in Birm. Ref. Lib. 

13 [bid. Box: Ancient Charters, etc. 
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soon as conveniently may be for crops to all the inhabitants of this part, and to 
be thrown open again later; and the same shall be lotted for. 

And that field called Langley Windmill Field and Coneygrey Field shall be 
for the use of Great Sutton Quarter; if those fields be not enough the difference 
shall be made up out of Smith’s Field. 

And that the fields called Over Braddocks Hay be for the use of Little Sutton 
and Hill Quarter; if that be insufficient then the difference shall be made out 
of Smith’s Field. 

That Echelhurst Field now Shipton’s Bank Field shall be for the use of the 
inhabitants of Walmley, Beyond the Wood, Ashfurlong and Maney Quarters.... 

That all inhabitants shall have the usual quantity of land as at the yearly 
setting out of fields. 

That all who draw lots shall pay, and shall pay for the next year what is 
usually paid. 

That all who draw shall put a good and sufficient fence around those that 
shall happen to their lot keeping the same in good repair until the lands are 
to be laid out again. There shall be no tillage this year for more than three years. 

That the clerk and sergeants of the lordship are to draw like others and not 
to have those pieces which they choose. 


The Court Leet annually laid pains for the infringement of such bye-laws as 
these. 

The tidy precision and legalism of this order was not a spontaneous and 
rational piece of planning effected at the time of the incorporation of the 
Borough in 1528.! The forfeitures of civil war had brought the manor back 
to the Crown from the Earl of Warwick. In 1528, Henry VIII granted a charter 
to the corporate body of the Warden and Society of Sutton at the request of 
his bishop of Exeter, John Vesey, tutor to Queen Mary.? The charter gave the 
control of the waste to the corporation, but permitted ‘any person willing to 
build and inhabit a house in any part of the waste’ to ‘inclose sixty acres of the 
waste contiguous to the house and hold it for ever rendering for it 2d. per year 
for every acre’. 

This was a clear attempt to settle the waste; just as Vesey himself in 1517 had 
enclosed the waste in parts to build houses for the shelter of travellers, although 
he had come down to the county as chairman of the Enclosure Commissioners 
of that year.3 

The abundance of waste was, as we have seen, partly artificial, and was due 
to its preservation as hunting ground. But signs are not wanting that its very 
quantity had from earliest times influenced free settlement and an early land 
market. By 1205 land was changing hands in small lots;# and it was only five 
miles away that the freeholders of Yardley declared that from time immemorial 
the inclosure of the waste had always been permitted as long as pasture rights 
were not affected.° 


' Ibid. loc. cit. See also Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, w, pt. 2, g 5083 (16) 
(December, 1528). M. Weinbaum, British Borough Charters, 1307-1660 (Cam- 
bridge, 1943). 

* The contrasted relations of Vesey with his see and his birthplace are 
described from the Exeter angle in A. L. Rowse, Tudor Cornwall (1941). 

° Domesday of Inclosures, 1517-18, ed. 1. S. Leadam (1897), p. 664. 

* Dugdale Society, Warwickshire Feet of Fines (1932), passim. Birm. Ref. Lib. 
MS. 185955 of June 1285—licence to William de Bircleye and his wife to 
enclose and plough forty acres of waste near the Chase of Sutton; paying annually 
Id. rent at Easter. 


» Selden Society, Select Rolls in Eyre, ed. D. Stenton (1934), Pp. 449. 
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The action of Vesey and the charter in disposing of waste was not, then, 
entirely novel, and it passed without comment in an age very sensitive to 
enclosures in general. But it was abuse of the charter provisions which led first 
to a suit in Chancery of 1581! and then to an action in Exchequer against the 
‘unlawful’ enclosure of 100 acres of common by the Corporation for their 
individual use. The commissioners sent to Sutton formulated the scheme of lot 
acres very much in the terms in which we have seen it described in the eighteenth 
century, proposing that one-third of the lotted waste should be divided among 
the poorest, and two-thirds amongst the other inhabitants: 2 


It should be lawful for the Corporation to leave the plain ground where there 
was no coppice wood to be converted either to tillage or pasture for the in- 
habitants... these rules to be kept: 

Ist. the poorest inhabitants to have one-third of such for tillage. 

2nd. the rest to other inhabitants. 

3rd. it to be well manured and not to be used for more than three years. 

4th. 2d. per acre is to be paid. 


This annual partition, cultivation and restoration of the waste continued until 
the Enclosure Act. In the awatd* 3331 acres were concerned; there was only 
one small open field and that at the furthest end of the parish. All but this 
field and the waste was severally enclosed. Most of the 3331 acres, then, were 
waste, and waste utilized for lot acres. In addition there is the park, some 
3000 acres of heath and woodland given by Henry VIII in perpetuity to the 
townsfolk of Vesey’s birthplace.* The area of this was subject to slight diminution 
by legal and illegal exchange or appropriation,® but even to-day the 3000 acres 
remain in their natural state of waste.® Tradition holds that (except for a few 
years during the Commonwealth’) the plough has never been put to the park 
acres. Thus, in the late eighteenth century (to go no further back) at least 
6331 acres out of the parish’s total of 13,030 acres were waste. ‘This is a con- 
servative estimate: for it will be remembered that the Charity Commissioners 
spoke in 1835 of 4000 acres available for lot acres. 

We have so far related the prevalence and preservation of waste to human and 
social factors. But a study of local geology yields more information. Travellers 
often spoke as Leland did;® he was echoed by Camden,’ who spoke of Sutton’s 
‘woody and churlish soil’, and the same theme appears in the Reports to the 
Board of Agriculture of J. Wedge! and W. Pitt.!! These reporters were anxious 


1 Parl. Papers, xx1, 1060. Cf. also the order of the Sutton Court leet of 1582. 
[Corporation Records, box 3]—‘no person shall plough any waste unless it 
has been limited and assigned by the freeholders appointed for that purpose. 

2 Parl. Papers, xx1, 1063. There were 360 inhabitants in 1721 and 1800 in 1762. 

3 Corporation Records. Abstract in Birm. Ref. Lib. MS. 427518; Corn Rent 
Map, bid. 427519. 

4 With pasture and commons rights for all freeholders. em 

5 For legalized transfer see Birm. Ref. Lib. MS. 443103, “Bill to empower 
the Corporation to grant part of the park to Simon Luttrell’, For illegalities 
see ibid. 424509 passim, and Corporation Records, passim. 

6 Land Utilization Survey Map, Sheet 72 (Southampton, 1934). 

. 7] have not been able to trace any written evidence for this, but local 
historians and pamphleteers of the last century frequently refer to the story. 

8 John Leland, Itinerary, ed. L. T. Smith (1906-10), 1, 97. 

9 W. Camden, Britannia, ed. E. Gibson (1695), p. 505- 

10 John Wedge, State of Agriculture in the County of Warwick (1794), sub loco. 
11 “W. Pitt, General View of the County of Stafford (1813), p- 144. 
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to improve local agriculture, but they had to comment adversely on Sutton 
soul.! 

The solid geology map shows a distinct correlation between the Keuper 
sandstone and the cultivated arable of the award and plan. A drift map? shows 
that the waste is mainly gravel or sand. Along the narrow ridge of Keuper 
sandstone are strung the medieval settlements of the parish and the one old high 
road through the parish from Birmingham to Lichfield connecting them. This 
soil is good foundation; it drains well, gives fertile fields and is used for building. 
On the Keuper sands, however, the soils have neither the heaviness of the marl 
regions nor the dryness of the bunter, and give fertile settlements such as 
Sutton itself.3 

The Park heaths are bunter and breccia sands: 


Stretches of dry woodland heath and bare soil. There is little doubt that this 
area once bore luxurious woodland, though to-day impoverished and often 
degenerate to heath.* 

Dry sandy soils formed by Bunter sandstone were among the last to be 
cultivated and much heath and natural woodland may still be found in Sutton 
Park.® 


We cannot report whether the kings and earls who set aside Sutton Chase for 
their hunting had observed how poorly agriculture flourished there. We can 
report with Leland how differently the waste fared at the hands of the squire- 
archy in adjoining parishes.® But it is impossible to give the final verdict to 
geological determinism: for the choice of those who wished to empark or enclose 
the sixteenth-century waste was not a free choice. Elsewhere, as accumulated 
evidence shows, they were able to flout or circumvent the law.’ But in Sutton 
the free choice was limited by the facilities of the charter, the technique of 
lot acres and the ready access to the waste of all freeholders within the borough. 

What, after the improvements of enclosure, would have been the fate of this 
land which had been so long divided as lot acres? The curiosity aroused by this 
query can never be impartially satisfied. Other neighbouring parishes appear 
normal in agricultural organization and progress of enclosure. But to nineteenth- 


1 “Fuller understanding of the geographical factor in the enclosure movement 
clearly awaits regional studies’ (W. G. East in An Historical Geography of England 
before A.D. 1800, p. 469). M. Aurousseau, Economic History, 1, 280, discusses the 
relation of terrain to enclosed land. But I have not seen discussed any com- 
prehensive relation of the extent of the Royal Forests to terrain. F. H. Baring in 
his Doomsday Tables (1909), p. 202, and English Historical Review, xvt, 427, makes 
it clear that at least in the case of the New Forest there was deliberate eviction 
of agriculturists from some 150 ploughlands. In other cases one can probably 
argue that forest was the most economic use of barren soil. 

* Geological Survey of England and Wales (O.S. Southampton), Sheets 158 
and 164 (1 in. maps). A rough correlation of waste and height may also be 
noticed. All waste is above the 400 ft. contour. 

3 A. E. Trueman, Scenery of England and Wales (1938), p. 88. 

* Woodlands and Marshes of Prehistoric Britain, ed. Wilcox (Liverpool, 1933), 
Pp. 73: 

5 ‘Trueman, op. cit. p. 89. 

° Leadam, of. cit. vol. 11, appendix and pp. 394 sqq. 

’ E.g. Erdington (Birm. Ref. Lib. MS. map (1760) 292886); Wishaw (ibid. 
(map of c. 1850) 394629). But all the parishes which formed Cannock Chase 
(footnote 4, supra) show much waste. Shenstone (Co. Staff.), which adjoins 
Sutton on the north, had 1314 acres common waste at enclosure. Handsworth 
to the west, had five times as much waste as open field. 
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century Sutton new alternatives to agriculture presented themselves just as they 
had in earlier centuries. Then, in medieval times, the woodland had been 
valuable in yielding charcoal (some authorities favour this as the derivation of 
‘Coldfield’), then, in the seventeenth century there were six mill pools within 
the park, each with a sword or button mill; so now in the late eighteenth century 
the exodus of prosperous Birmingham manufacturers to old or new country 
houses in Sutton Coldfield heralded the dormitory town and the market 
agriculture of this present century in the Royal Borough.! 


Rugby 


' The Borough is now largely urbanized, particularly along the line of the 
main road and railway to Birmingham. The park acres are still wood and heath. 
The agricultural and market character of the town is eclipsed by its dormitory 
function. 


THE RECLAMATION OF THE WASTE 
IN DEVON, 1550-1800 


By W. G. HOSKINS 


I 


enclosed. It was completely unaffected by. the parliamentary enclosure 

movement of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries except so far as 
the extensive moors and heaths were concerned, and it was not touched by the 
seventeenth-century movement towards enclosure by private agreement. To go 
still further back, the occasional literary references of the sixteenth century 
suggest that the arable was almost wholly enclosed by Elizabethan times: the 
open field is so rare by 1550-1600 that only at long intervals in the records do 
we hear of anything which suggests that it still survived in a few parishes here 
and there. 

Hooker, a native of Exeter, one of the leading antiquaries of his day and 
friend of Richard Carew who wrote the Survey of Cornwall, has left a description 
of the Devonshire landscape as it was in later Elizabethan days in his ‘Synopsis 
Chorographical of Devonshire’, a still unprinted work from which both Risdon 
and Westcote borrowed freely for their subsequent histories of the county.! After 
describing the fruitfulness of Devon in his time and contrasting its fertility and 
richness with what it was in the past, ‘all forest and full of woodes brakes and 
thickets’, Hooker goes on to say that the land is ‘all the more profitable because 
all theise growndes for the mast part be devided and severed w'® mightie greate 
hedges and dytches w‘" yelde a double comoditie: the one for theire cattal be- 
cause by theire often chaunges they feede styll as it were upon a new springnynge 
grasse: and the other is theire fewell for when the hedges be to be newe made 
they do yeld good store of woode and fuell: And this miche is concerninge theire 
wastes and Innegrowndes: ffor there be not many wastes but what they be con- 
verted and changed into tillage and keepinge of sheepe.’ And later, discussing the 
Devonshire cloth industry, he observes that ‘all theise clothes. ..be made for 
the most parte of the wolls growen in this countrie wc4 a man will thincke it 
verie straunge oneles he were acquented w'" the state of this countrie. The 
reason is the countrie is large and the most parte is inclosed and everie one who 
dothe holde any particular bargayn and severall growndes, as he hathe cattalls 
oxen horsses and kyne so accordinge to that rate he hathe also sheepe w*® 
allthough they be not seeune in greate flockes as they be in the open countries 
yet in multitude they be more and greater. ffor the husbond mann be he 
poore or riche be his bargayn greate or small, he hathe all wayes some sheepe 
be they more or lesse: and it is supposed and by some affirmed that the numbre 


of sheepe in this countrie is as greate or greater then in any sheere in this 
Lande.’ 


[ese has long been recognized as one of the earliest counties to be 


' The first eleven pages of the manuscript (which is in B.M. Harl. MS. 5827) 
have been transcribed and printed in Trans. Devon. Assoc. XLV, 334-48. 
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Though Hooker, who was a careful observer, is quite clear that the greater 
part of Devonshire was enclosed by his time, it is evident from his words that 
the open-field system had not wholly disappeared by the closing years of the 
sixteenth century. We have, indeed, documentary evidence that it survived at 
Brixham in 1523-4, and at Ilsington and Woodhuish (almost adjacent to 
Brixham) in 1566, though the arable of the great majority of the Devonshire 
manors surveyed in these years is revealed as wholly enclosed.!_ At Sheepwash, 
in the yellow clay country of west Devon, we hear of open fields as late as 1600,2 
and there are maps of other manors made at a later date on which one can see 
unmistakable signs of open-field strips not long enclosed or even in process of 
disappearing. 

Yet when all is said, we find very meagre evidence of the existence of open 
fields in Devonshire as late as Elizabethan days: there is an exact parallel with 
Cornwall in this respect.* Not only is it clear that by far the greater part of 
the arable of both counties was enclosed by 1550-1600, but there is too a 
considerable weight of evidence from both counties to suggest that though the 
open-field system had formerly been more extensive it had pretty certainly 
never existed at all in many places, and had largely disappeared from others 
at a very early date.? The agrarian history of south-western England, i.e. 
Cornwall, Devon and the extreme western parts of Somerset and Dorset, is 
totally unlike that of the midland counties, the home, in the main, of orderly 
and tidy parliamentary enclosure—straight roads, regular fields, compact farms; 
and much of it has to be deciphered in the fields rather than in the documents, 
or in the Ordnance Survey map (‘that marvellous palimpsest’, as Maitland 
called it), which is perhaps the finest document we have for the history of the 
countryside. 

The Devonshire landscape in 1550 was, therefore, with very limited ex- 
ceptions, one of small farms scattered singly over the hillsides or in deep combes, 
or sometimes clustered in twos and threes to form a hamlet. Each farm consisted 
of small, irregularly shaped fields, few of them more than three acres in size and 
many only an acre or so, separated by massive hedge-banks, with the farm 
buildings usually at one corner of the farm near the stream and rarely con- 


1 See H. L. Gray, English Field Systems (Cambridge, Mass. 1915), pp. 259-63. 
The manors surveyed in 15 Henry VIII were those of the Marchioness of Dorset, 
and those surveyed in 1566 were the lands of Lord Dynham. Hartland is 
typical of the enclosed manors (see R. P. Chope, ‘Early History of the Manor 
of Hartland’, Trans. Devon. Assoc. XXXIV, 418-54). ae. 

2 Cal. Chancery Proceedings in Reign of Elizabeth (1832), m1, 264. ‘The plaintiff 
and his ancestors have been and are seised in fee of a messuage or burgage in 
the borough and parish of Shepwash, in respect of which he and they have also 
holden lands in two great open common fields adjoining to the said borough. 

3 Cf. the map of the manor of St Marychurch, made in 1775. ‘This manor 
lies on the coast immediately north of Tor Bay, just as Brixham and Woodhuish 
lie immediately south of it. Isington is not far away. There can be no doubt 
from this map that part at least of this manor must have been open field in the 
sixteenth century and later, and the same is probably true of the manor of 
Hulham, as revealed in a map made in 1842. Hulham is on the eastern side 
of the mouth of the Exe. The maps are printed in Trans. Devon. Assoc. XvUI, 440 
and xxvu, 408. 

4 Cf. A. L. Rowse, Tudor Cornwall (1941), pp. 32-6. ’ 

5 Cf. Gray, of. cit. p. 266. ‘Devon and Cornwall thus assume in the thirteenth- 
as well as in the sixteenth-century documents the appearance of counties the 
arable lands of which were largely enclosed.’ 
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veniently placed in the middle.! Over most of the county these farms were 
isolated from each other by great stretches of waste land, mainly what is called 
‘furze and heath’ in the fines and inquisitions but often true moorland as well, 
which made communication between them next to impossible, especially in 
upland country. The farmhouse and buildings usually lay at the end of a rough 
lane leading off what passed for a through road half a mile or so away, and 
only by this lane was there any contact with the outside world: that 1s, the 
parish church and eventually, by devious turnings, the nearest market town.* 
Only in the immediate vicinity of the numerous little woollen towns and of the 
thriving little ports was this picture any different, and even here the heath and 
moor were never very far away. 

Hooker suggests that there was little waste that had not been reclaimed for 
tillage or sheep, but this is only true by comparison with the extent of moorland 
and heath in Devon under natural conditions: there we have a vast improvement. 
But compared with the midland counties, such as Leicestershire,? the amount 
of waste was still very considerable in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
Its actual extent, apart from the great irredeemable tracts of Dartmoor and 
Exmoor (which amounted to 150,000 acres even at the end of the eighteenth 
century), is difficult to determine with any accuracy, partly because of the 
Devonshire custom of taking in pieces of waste, cultivating them for two, three 
or four seasons in succession and then allowing the land to go back again to its 
wild state, and partly because the fines and inquisitions notoriously deal in 
round numbers, particularly where larger properties are concerned. For smaller 
properties such as single farms or even small manors the record is reasonably 
accurate, though it may require careful checking from local knowledge: and with 
the same caution one may sometimes make use of records relating to larger 


' As late as 1844 Devonshire fields were incurably irregular in shape and 
remarkably small. John Grant in A Few Remarks on the Large Hedges and Small 
Enclosures of Devonshire (Exeter, 1844) measured the fields and hedges of ten 
east Devon parishes totalling nearly 37,000 acres. Of the 7997 fields surveyed 
by him more than 10% were less than an acre in size, 27 °4 were less than two 
acres, 43 % less than three acres and 58 °% less than four acres. Only one field 
in seven was seven acres or more in extent and many of these larger fields were 
either the result of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century enclosure from the 
waste (see below) or of recent throwing-together of old closes by removing 
hedges. ‘The median field in 1842 was less than 3} acres in size: in 1550 it would 
have been appreciably smaller. 

As for the hedges, they took up 7% of the total area surveyed and as much as 
17% in fields of an acre or less. In one parish alone (Crediton) the 541 miles 
of hedge-banks would have stretched from Land’s End to Scotland: in the ten 
parishes together the total length of the hedge-banks was, to use Grant’s striking 
phrase, ‘half as long again as the Wall of China’. 

These small, irregular fields and massive timbered hedge-banks are charac- 
teristic of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century enclosure direct from natural forest. 

* The first edition of the Ordnance map of Devon, dated 1809, makes this 
pattern beautifully clear. In the deep valleys of east Devon, particularly, the 
close network of lanes and tracks winding away from the few real roads towards 
the isolated hillside farms is very typical of enclosure direct from the forest, 
the lanes reaching out like slender tentacles from the parent village to the lonely 
little farms all over the parish. This landscape is a miniature created by the 
peasant farmer of the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 

3 I have attempted to show how the land was used in sixteenth-century 
Leicestershire in The Leicestershire Farmer in the Sixteenth Century (Trans. Leics. 
Arch. Soc. xxu, 34-94. See Table III especially). 
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estates. As for the almost annual variation between the proportion of arable, 
pasture and waste, one can only choose a few examples for purposes of illustration 
at a particular point of time without attempting to draw too close deductions 
from the differences between one period and another. Let us take, for example, 
the lands of one of the minor gentry who were so numerous in the depths of the 
Devonshire countryside, families who had been seated in some small ancient 
freehold acquired by sub-infeudation in the late twelfth or early thirteenth 
century and who had usually accumulated a few hundred acres of land round 
about in the course of three centuries. The inquisition post-mortem taken in 
1536 on the lands of John Battishill of South Tawton! shows that he held in 
chief six farms in South Tawton, Inwardleigh and Moretonhampstead (besides 
an odd two acres at Barlegh) amounting in all to 770 acres. Of this the arable 
amounted to 440 acres, pasture to 140 acres and meadow to 24 acres. In 
addition there were 16 acres of wood and 150 acres of furze and heath. The 
respective proportions are: arable 57:4%, pasture 18:2°%%, meadow 3:0%, 
woodland 2-1 %, and furze and heath 195%. 

In 1558 Henry Weke, gent., a neighbour of the Battishills, sold or mortgaged 
seven or eight farms in the same district, totalling 689 acres. Here the arable 
amounted to 380 acres (55:1 %), pasture to 110 acres (15:9%), meadow to 
80 acres (11°6%), wood to 19 acres (2:°8%), and furze and heath to 100 acres 
(14°5%), a not dissimilar distribution of land between various uses, except for 
the amount of meadow, which naturally varied more according to the topo- 
graphy of the district than any other sort of land. 

A larger and more general sample, though taken at a later date, can be found 
in the inquisition taken for the Court of Wards on the Devonshire lands of 
Sir Henry Rolle in 1625.2, He was, with the possible exception of the Earl of 
Bedford (whose monastic spoils in Devon had been enormous) the largest 
landowner in the county, lord of twenty-seven manors and owner of lands in 
scores of other parishes. The inquisition specifies 12,545 acres in some detail, 
besides at least fifty other farms in various parishes for which acreages are not 
given. The Rolle estate, though concentrated in north-west Devon around its 
original nucleus of the manor of Stevenstone, comprised lands in every part of 
the county and thus fairly represents the distribution of land as between arable, 
pasture, meadow, wood, furze and heath and moor in Devon at a particular 
point of time. Rolle’s arable amounted to 5153 acres (41:1% of the whole), 
pasture to 3124 acres (24:°9%), meadow to 1342 acres (10°7%), wood to 
256 acres (2:0 %,), furze and heath to 2362 acres (18-8°%) and moor to 308 acres 
(2-5 °%). The total amount of waste (excluding woods) was 21-3 %, no less than 
2670 acres out of 12,545, and this on an estate concentrated mostly in the more 
favoured parts of Devon, away from the great moors and uplands.’ If we look 
to the upland farms, a small sample as late as the 1630’s, we find that out of 
687 acres in Broadwood Widger, Bratton Clovelly, Gunstone and Worlington, 
furze and heath still covered 372 acres (54°2 °%, of the whole) and woods 32 acres 


1 The fines and inquisitions relating to John Battishill and Henry Weke, gent. 
are set out in Trans. Devon. Assoc. Xxxml, 399-468. 

2 P.R.O. Wards 5/9/no. 1759. The inquisitions taken for the Court of Wards 
seem in general to be more precise in their figures than many of the inquisitions 
post mortem. They still use round numbers but in a large estate such as this 
the errors tend to cancel themselves out in the final averages. 

3 In sixteenth-century Leicestershire furze and heath (here usually called 
‘common pasture’) amounted to 6% of the whole on an average, and woods 
to 1% (Trans. Leics. Arch. Soc. xxi, 52-3). There was thus more than three 
times as much waste in Devon as in Leicestershire. 
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(4°7%): hardly more than 40% of the available land was being put to full use 
even in Charles I’s time.! 

- Though the arable in Devonshire was almost wholly enclosed by Elizabethan 
times, and in this respect the county was in the vanguard of agricultural 
progress, there was still a vast amount of waste land or land not put to anything 
like its fullest uses all over the county even away from the great moors. At the 
most favourable estimate, 20°% of the land in Devon was still under its natural 
vegetation as late as 1600, and in the bleak uplands (again not including the 
hopeless tracts of Dartmoor and Exmoor) the proportion of waste rose to as high 
as 50-60%, in places. In these backwoods farms, the homes of small gentry 
who frequently took their names from their dwellings, so ancient were their 
roots, the owners of three, four or six remote farms rubbed along on their 
incomes of fifty to a hundred pounds a year from leases,” living in rough comfort 
on this and the produce of the home farm, the ‘capital messuage’ which was 
kept in hand. No thought of change entered their minds for generation after 
generation and century after century: thus it was in the days of the Plantagenets 
and thus it would continue to be for ever and ever.? Typical of this class of 
minor gentry, of whom there were two or three in every large parish, were the 
Sokespitches of Clyst St George, who had vegetated on their small freehold 
since the time of Henry II. A contemptuous neighbour wrote of them in 1768, 


1 P.R.O. Wards, 5/9/no. 1749 for the manor of Gunstone (1631); Wards 
5/9/no. 1651 for farms in Bratton Clovelly and Broadwood Widger (1630); and 
Wards 5/9/no. 1774 for a farm in Worlington (1637). 

The capital messuage of ‘Thomas Burneby, gent., at East Burneby in Bratton 
Clovelly had attached to it, for example, thirty acres of arable, ten acres of 
pasture, six acres of meadow, three acres of wood and eighty acres of furze and 
heath; 129 acres in all, of which nearly two-thirds was still unreclaimed. 
Bratton Clovelly is six hundred feet up in wild country on the western foothills 
of Dartmoor. 

* The papers of the Committee for Compounding (P.R.O. S.P./23) give 
details of the real and personal estate of royalist delinquents in the 1640’s, and 
the Feodaries’ Surveys of the Court of Wards (P.R.O. 5/9) give similar details 
of estates which came within the purview of the Court of Wards and Liveries 
between Elizabeth and Charles I. These latter records are valuable as they give 
the true ‘improved’ values of lands held in chief by knight service as against 
the ancient and unreal values given in the inquisitions post mortem. 

Typical backwoods gentry are Thomas Burneby of Burneby in Bratton 
Clovelly whose real estate was valued at £55. 75. od. p.a. in 1630; Thomas 
Orchard of Zeal in South Tawton whose estate was worth £92. 2s. od. in 1646; 
John Jermyn of Warkleigh in Warkleigh, £64. 6s. 8d. in 1646; and Henry 
Bidlake of Bidlake in Bridestowe, £95. os. od. in 1646. In all cases the value 
of the home or barton farm is included, but the true income is sometimes higher 
as the farms which are let (invariably for three lives) pay only a nominal annual 
rent after paying a much heavier fine on entry. Thus from time to time a 
particular generation of the family received a ‘windfall’ of this nature but it 
depended entirely on the deaths of tenants when it came. 

The Bidlakes originated in Combe in Bridestowe, and were then called 
le Riche but took the name of Bidlake when they bought that property in 1268. 
‘They died out in the male line in 1718. They are typical of the small Devonshire 
squires. 

> Polwhele says in 1797 that many of these backwoods squires were much the 
same as their forefathers had been in Queen Elizabeth’s time. For an out- 
standing example of this type see Baring-Gould’s essay (in Devonshire Characters 


and Strange Events (1908)) on John Arscott of Tetcott, the last of his name, who 
died in 1788. 
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when ‘the spirit of improvement’ was well abroad in England, that not one of 
the family had ever made the slightest mark: ‘not a collateral branch has 
thrown any lustre on them... . With supine indolence they have slumbered over 
their little farm that is blessed with fertility and every natural advantage of land 
and water.’ An enterprising owner with capital could have long ago raised the 
property from the £70 a year that contented the Sokespitches to five hundred 
a year; but they preferred their hunting and their shooting to the cares of an 
efficient farm, and never aimed at higher office than that of head constable or: 
churchwarden. Their only archives were ‘two small parchment grants or 
feoffments’ and their only pride was their ancestry, for they looked upon their 
great neighbours, the Earls of Devon, as mere upstarts of recent origin.! 

There were scores of such ancient, contented, obstinate families all over 
Devon, to whom the words ‘change’ and ‘improvement’ were wholly foreign 
or at least wholly contradictory; but there were also the greater landlords, 
families who owned not half a dozen hungry little farms but a dozen manors and 
fifty or a hundred farms; and it was these who brought about the great changes 
in the Devonshire scene between 1550 and 1800, while the others vegetated 
slowly on in their remote dwellings, hunting by day and drinking by night, 
until a failure of the male line brought an end to the ancient name and carried 
the old farms into newer and more enterprising families. 

By 1550 the map of Devon had been very largely drawn as it is to-day, in 
parts down to the smallest detail: only in the upland parishes were there blank 
spaces, new farm-names waiting to be written in the church rate-book and on 
the map; a few more roads to be made across the windy commons, for the 
medieval lanes petered out below the summits; many more fields to be added 
to old farms by hedging farther and farther up the steep slopes. Even in the 
more favoured lowland parishes, where every farm- and hamlet-name was 
already written and had been known since the time of Edward III, there were 
still new field-names to be written in the spaces between the ancient names; 
Broom park, Furze close, New-take. The waste was waiting for the plough. 


II 


In the eight generations, then, between 1550 and 1800 the enclosure movement 
in Devon took three forms. Most important was the comparatively large-scale 
reclamation of the waste which added ten, twenty, even fifty acres at a time to 
an adjacent farm; and there was also the steady nibbling at the edges of the 
waste by cottagers and labouring families, especially on the outskirts of the 
growing woollen towns. The third form, now far less common than it had been 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, was the clearing of woodland and 
heath and moor for the creation of an entirely new farm. 

There is no formal record of such enclosure. It is discovered only as an 
accomplished fact when new leases are drawn up between the lord and his 
tenant or when the surveyor (if it is an ecclesiastical manor) visits the village 
after a lapse of time and reports new encroachments. Sometimes there is not 
even this direct reference, and we can trace the extent of new enclosure only 
in the increased acreage of particular farms over a long period, or perhaps only 
by the names of the fields themselves and their comparatively large size. 

In the ecclesiastical manors enclosure was encouraged by the surveyor, whose 
primary aim naturally was to enlarge the cultivated area and thus increase rents. 


1 Polwhele, History of Devon (Exeter, 1797), U, 205. The Courtenays, Earls of 
Devon, had appeared at Powderham in 1325; but the Sokespitches claimed a 
Saxon ancestry. 
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In 1661 the copyhold and leasehold area of the manor of Thorverton, which 
belonged to the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, was 932 acres; in 1800 it was 
12562 acres, an increase of more than one-third. Nearly the whole of the 
increase was in leasehold land, only some ten acres being added to copyholds, 
probably because when new land was taken in it was always let for three lives 
by the Dean and Chapter, whether or not the parent farm was copyhold. 
Bidwell farm had increased in area from 88 to 105 acres, Hole from 46 to 68, 
Pitt from 712 to 85%, Badcombe from 96? to 1384, Easton from 50 to 70}, and 
so on.! By 1813-14, when another survey was made, the area of the copyhold 
and leasehold had risen by nearly another hundred acres, to 13523.” 

If we turn to the far north-western corner of Devonshire, to the great parish 
of Hartland which had much moor and heath in its 16,000 acres, we see the 
same type of enclosure at work on a lay manor, adding many acres to the lands 
of existing farms rather than creating new farms.- For many farms we have the 
acreage recorded in a survey of 1566; by the time of the tithe apportionment 
survey of 1842 these are generally half as large again and some have more than 
doubled in area. The following table shows the extent of the increase in acreage 
on certain selected farms as a result of enclosure from the waste in the space of 
rather less than three hundred years:° 

Area in acres 


oso OO 
Farm 1566 1842 
Brownsham 694 171 
Farford A7k 147 
Gawlish 443 68 
Hescott 614 120 
Mettaford 644 1224 
Sutterland 40 99 
Moor 46 74 
Beckland 374 67 
Blegberry O72 166 
Bremlidge 46 75 
Thorne 46 83 
Lower Velly 29? 50 
Butterbury 119g 213 
Hendon 210 366 
Seckington 200 328 


The majority of these farms began their existence in the thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century as limited clearings in the woods or moorland. Even in 


' Dean and Chapter MSS., Cathedral. Library, Exeter. Survey of 1661, 
D. and GC. MS. no. 1902; survey of 1800, MS. no. 1903. Neither survey gives 
the area of the ancient freeholds, of course (merely the owners and the chief 
rent payable), but this is immaterial for our purpose for freeholders had no 
power to enclose from the manor waste. 

* Devon and Cornwall Record Society MSS., City Library, Exeter, Survey 
of Thorverton, 1813-14. 

* This table is compiled from figures given in Trans. Devon. Assoc. XXXIV, 
418-54. The increases of acreage are by no means exceptionally large; we have 
comparable figures from other parts of the county. Bevor Grange near Axminster 
contained 394 acres in a survey of 1607 and 770 acres at the time of the tithe 
apportionment survey. Ford in Cruwys Morchard contained 50} acres in 1707 
(Cruwys MSS., Cruwys Morchard House, Tiverton) and 1424 acres in 1839 
(Tithe app. book, Cruwys Morchard church). 
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1566, after two to three hundred years of existence, they had taken in no more 
than two-thirds, sometimes hardly a half, of the available land, and the process 
of reclaiming the waste did not come to an end until the early nineteenth 
century. 

The names of the fields themselves also reveal late enclosure, where there is 
no other indication of this silent process. Hardly a farm in Devonshire would 
not show this evidence of enclosure from moor or heath, mostly of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century date. To take one parish as an example, Bridford,! in 
wild country to the south-west of Exeter: a number of fields on nearly every 
farm in the parish reveal by their names this type of enclosure. On Trenchford 
farm we find New-take, Down, Moor, Furze close and Furzy park as field- 
names; on Furzeland farm are Broom-brake and Moor; Burnicombe farm has 
New-close, Higher New-close, Down, Moor, and so on. Few farms have not 
a New-take, a Broom-park or a Furze-close, or variants of these. The peculiar 
custom in Devonshire of making temporary enclosures from the waste and of 
taking two, three, or four crops in succession before letting the land go back to 
its wild state has already been mentioned: in Bridford much of the waste was 
treated in this way and was not permanently enclosed until the early part of the 
nineteenth century. ‘Old Mr Nathaniel Berry of Westcott remembered when 
there was scarce a durable fence westward of Linkern Lane.’? Farms were 
separated from each other by great tracts of moor which made communication 
between them next to impossible and enclosure easy. In these wilder districts, 
where all farms had their moorland waste, there was no need of stinting. 
A farmer who could take in a piece of the waste and make use of it, permanently 
or temporarily, was welcome to do so. He harmed nobody, and he raised the 
value of his farm to the lord of the manor. 

We can detect this process of enlargement of farms not only in the names of 
the fields but also in their size. Ancient enclosures, those, that is, that were 
made at the time of the first clearing of the land in the thirteenth century, were 
astonishingly small. Deeds of sale, leases, surveys, grants of land to charity, 
where they go into detail, show us that thousands of closes in all parts of the 
county were only half an acre to one and a half acres in size, and where we find 
fields of three or four acres and above in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries we may be sure they represent recent enclosure. An occasional three 
or four acre field results perhaps from the throwing together of several small 
ancient enclosures, but there were difficulties in the way of this consolidation and 
few large fields between 1650 and 1800 were of this origin. 

Another aspect of enclosure was the quiet nibbling at the edges of the waste 
by poor households. It was widely believed in Devonshire that if a man could 
put up a cottage overnight on the waste he was entitled to hold the cottage and 
the land on which it stood as freehold for ever. Few if any cottagers could have 
realized this dream, though many doubtless tried; for the surveyor of the manor 
would eagerly report new dwellings and new rents to be fixed. 

At Staverton a rental for 1681 has a note at the foot of the sheet : ‘Enclosures— 
Elias Symons 4d., Thomas May 2d., Benjamin Fox 1d.’3 At Culmstock, where 
the surveyor reported that the manor possessed about 400 acres of commons, 
‘there are nine dwelling houses lately built uppon the wast by severall poore 


1 Carrington, ‘Parochiales Bridfordii’ (MS. in the library of the Devon and 
Cornwall Record Society, Exeter). Carrington became rector of Bridford in 
1805 and compiled these notes about 1830-40. 

2 Ibid. p. 31. Old Berry’s mind would go back to about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

3 Dean and Chapter of Exeter MSS. no. 1672. 
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men who holde the same without any lease or payment of rent...’, a state of 
affairs which he hastened to amend. The entire nine had enclosed only 54 perches 
of land, which the surveyor duly valued at £9. 55. yearly. Underneath the list 
of copyholds, too, are ‘New rents’, which also represent new enclosures since the 
last survey. Most are only a cottage and garden, the whole extent of the 
enclosure being only 74 acres.! These numerous small enclosures, merely enough 
room for a cottage and a garden, are probably to be associated with the rapidly 
growing serge industry of which Culmstock became an important rural centre 
in the eighteenth century.” 


III 


Though the enlargement of existing farms was by far the commonest form of 
enclosure from 1550 onwards, the creation of new farms in the exposed uplands 
which had hitherto defied cultivation was also very marked. We may set this 
process in its proper place against the background of medieval enclosure. In 
1086 roughly half the land in the county was waste,? and though a certain 
amount of new settlement is traceable (mainly from monastic records) during 
the twelfth century, the colonization of the waste did not become general and 
rapid until the charter of 1205 permitted the disafforestation of the whole 
county with the exception of the royal forests of Dartmoor and Exmoor. For 
the next five or six generations (up to 1348) the clearing of the woodland and 
the enclosure of the land so cleared into small farms, worked from the beginning 
in severalty, was the most important single form of enclosure.* The evidence 
of the minor place-names suggests that the clearance of woodland was perhaps 
twice as extensive as reclamation from moorland, heath and fen. In all, fully 
three-quarters of the farm- and hamlet-names of Devon appear in the records 
before 1350. 

The available records lead us to believe that this enclosure movement was 
already falling off in intensity by the end of the thirteenth century, since the 
bulk of farm- and hamlet-names occur before 1300. But though the pace was 
slackened the expansion of the cultivated area went on steadily during the first 
half of the fourteenth century also, until the passage of the Black Death over 
the countryside brought the whole process to an abrupt end. All over Devon 
the gap in new settlement between 1350 and 1500 is most striking. Here and 
there, it is true, we find a not inconsiderable number of farms appearing for the 
first time in fifteenth-century records, but these examples are relatively few and 
we must always bear in mind the possibility that earlier references may still be 
hidden in manor court rolls and other local records. 


' Dean and Chapter of Exeter MSS. no. 4070. 

* Vancouver records that in the country around Upottery, in the Blackdowns, 
many families had removed from the village to the sides of the wastes where 
they had built cottages and enclosed small patches for potato gardens. Some 
had so advanced as to have a cow and to purchase a life interest in the improve- 
ment they had made. (General View of the Agriculture of Devon (1808).) 

* Victoria County History of Devon, 1, 387. This is Reichel’s estimate, based upon 
a uniform ploughland of 80 acres, but the area of this unit may well have varied 
considerably from place to place as we know the carucate to have done in 
Leicestershire. 

* East Devon and the adjacent parts of Somerset and Dorset have a remarkable 
number of farm-names ending in hays or hayne, compounded with a medieval 
personal name, a fact which, combined with the topography, of this district, 


strongly suggests individual colonization and several occupation from the first 
(cf. the parish of Colyton especially). 
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With the opening of the sixteenth century new farm-names appear more 
frequently, and this movement is continued well into the eighteenth century 
in the upland parishes. Even allowing for the possibility that some of these 
‘new’ tenements are carved out of older farms and are given a new name, 
though their fields have long been in use, we find undoubted evidence of the 
creation of new farms from the waste in these later centuries. 

The creation of entirely new farms was most noticeable perhaps on the 
Blackdown Hills in the east of the county. This plateau of greensand, eight 
hundred feet above the sea, was covered for the most part with a stiff yellow 
marl full of flints; its water-table was near the surface and produced water- 
logged land for months on end. It was still largely a treeless, uninhabited waste 
at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, and even with the renewal of the enclosure 
movement after 1550 the wetter parts defied the new methods of treatment. 
The dry heath yielded, however, to these new methods, and in the parishes 
that run up to the plateau we find a considerable number of farm-names 
appearing for the first time in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century documents. 

The contrast between these upland parishes and those in the warm, fertile 
valleys of the Exe and Culm to the west is very marked. In the valley lands 
of Halberton, Cullompton and Tiverton, the ‘hamlet’ landscape chosen by 
Maitland to illustrate ‘Celtic’ settlement,! we find about one farm in every 
seven mentioned in the Domesday Book; nearly one half of the farm- and 
hamlet-names of these parishes occur in records before 1300, three-quarters of 
them before 1400. In the parishes of Yarcombe, Hemyock and -Clayhidon, 
however, which extend over the plateau, these figures are strikingly different. 
Fewer than one-half of Yarcombe’s farm-names appear before 1400; in Hemyock 
only 50% have appeared by 1500, and only 40% in Clayhidon by the same 
date. Hemyock parish in 1600 was only as well settled as parishes down in the 
Exe valley had been on the eve of the Black Death.” 

The actual process of new settlement may be traced in the family papers of 
landowners all over the county, such as those of the Cruwys family of Cruwys 
Morchard, an upland parish in mid-Devon.’ The early agrarian history of the 
parish had been much the same as that of any Devon parish: three farms in 
existence in the eleventh century, another score, big and small, hacked out of 
the woods and moorland by the time of the Black Death, all slowly increasing 
in area in later centuries. Yet with all this a considerable tract of moorland, 
several hundred acres in area, remained in its natural state in the early seven- 
teenth century, known by different names throughout its extent—North Moor, 


1 F, W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1907), p. 16. 

2 The test of place-names is only a rough one and the figures must not be 
interpreted too precisely. But the contrast is marked enough even allowing for 
the-defects of the evidence. There is, too, the test of nomenclature itself. Whereas 
medieval farm-names in Devon which embody a personal name form a com- 
pound with an old place-name element like hays or hayne (e.g. Cadhayne), farms 
originating in the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries betray themselves by the 
alinost general association of a surname with the word ‘farm’ (cf. Browning's 
Farm, Element’s Farm, Jewell’s Farm, etc., all in Hemyock) or by simple 
possessive names such as Mudfords, Eveleighs, Pulsards, Axolls, etc., alk in 
Cruwys Morchard. Such forms of nomenclature are most common in the later 
enclosed districts. 

3 Cruwys MSS. loc. cit. Many leases about this period, both in the Cruwys 
papers and those of other landed families (Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society MSS.), contain the condition that a farmhouse is to be built on the 
waste so leased within a certain number of years. 
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South Moor, Pennymoor, Little Heath and Cotton Heath; and the Cruwys 
leases and rental books from 1615 onwards, together with the church-rate and 
poor-rate books, show step by step for the next five or six generations how this 
waste was gradually hedged and ditched, new farmhouses and buildings erected, 
and new farms created where none had been before. 

Out of the many little farms so created we may choose as typical the two 
carved out of South Moor in the 1650’s. In 1653 Henry Cruwys, esquire, leased 
to William Zellacke, husbandman, ‘all that parcell of waste grounde and lande 
lyinge in neare or by the high waye next adjoining to the moore commonly 
called South Moore’, containing by estimation thirty land yards. The land was 
leased for ninety-nine years or three lives at a yearly rent of six shillings and one 
capon upon condition that William Zellacke should ‘erect.and builde one 
dwellinge house in and uppon the forsaide parcell of wast lande hereby graunted’. 
So Moorhays farm was born which became in forty years a profitable investment 
for the lord of the manor. In 1694 it was leased for three lives or ninety-nine 
years to John Drake, yeoman, for a fine of £150 and an annual rent of 
ten shillings. 

Another piece of South Moor, containing 42} acres, had been leased to 
Henry Leigh, blacksmith, in 1655 to be hedged and fenced, the fine being £60 
and the rent six shillings a year. By 1678 this farm is described as ‘all those 
severall pieces and parcels of land sever’d from one field comonly called the 
South Moor’.! In the second half of the seventeenth century a whole list of 
small farms appears for the first time in the rate-books and rentals; such as 
Mudfords, Axolls, Pulsards, Peaches and Venners, typical nomenclature of the 
time. Some of these were carved out of older farms, others were created out of 
the waste; most of them disappeared again before the end of the eighteenth 
century, absorbed into neighbouring and larger farms.? 


IV 


The causes of the enclosure movement, both the expansion of old farms and the 
laying out of new, between 1550 and 1800 were two-fold. The rapid growth of 
the kersey trade in Devon in Elizabethan days? and the equally rapid rise of 


' Henry Leigh had leased considerable tracts of Northmoor in 1641-47 and 
had brought these into cultivation as Northmoor farm and Merrifieldhayes 
farm. Back in 1615 his father, Richard Leigh, had leased four acres of South 
Moor and Pennymoor on condition that he should ‘erect and newe build one 
convenient dwelling house’. He built a smithy there, and so founded the hamlet 
of Pennymoor which grew up round the smithy (Cruwys MSS.). 

* Axolls, for example, originated in 1697 when John Cruwys esquire leased 
10% acres of the barton (i.e. demesne) farm to Thomas Axoll, husbandman, 
“together with the waste of the highway laying on the south side thereof’, the 
tenant to build within the ensuing seven years ‘a convenient dwelling house and 
outhouses’ (Cruwys MSS.). It had disappeared again by 1780 (Land Tax 
Assessments, The Castle, Exeter). 

’ Hooker, of. cit. speaking of the local woollen trade says: ‘But the cheffest 
is the kersey clothe and this so comon a clothe that there is no market nor 
village nor scarse any privat mannes house where in theise clothes be not made, 
or that there is not spynninge and cardinge for the same: as the daylye travellers 
can so witness it for wheresoever any man doth travell you shall fynde at the 
hall dore as they do name the foredore of the house he shall I saye fynde the 
wiffe theire children and theire servantes at the turne spynninge or at theire 
cardes cardinge and by w% comoditie the comon people do lyve.’ 
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the serge trade from the 1640’s onwards! stimulated the local demand for wool, 
and above all the demand for foodstuffs for the rapidly increasing population of 
the woollen towns.? The large areas of waste on and around the little medieval 
farms could no longer be allowed to remain idle or subject to rough tillage at 
long intervals: they must be cleared, fenced, ditched and drained to produce 
corn, meat, dairy products and wool for the industrial towns of which there 
were a score or more.3 

Whether as a consequence of this sudden rise in effective demand for the 
products of the land or whether purely as a coincidence, new methods of 
reclaiming moorland, heath and marsh appeared at the same time. The method 
of reclaiming moor and heath where the soil was thin or clayey, which became 
generally known throughout the country in the seventeenth century as ‘Devon- 
shiring’, seems to have originated in that county during the preceding century. 
Hooker describes the procedure in some detail and Risdon and Westcote 
follow suit in their county histories. Mr Colepresse refers to the method in 1668 
as a ‘costly yet profitable kind of preparation’, the essence of which was the 
paring of the turf, then burning it and casting back the ashes on the cleaned land, 
afterwards adding a heavy dressing of sand brought many miles inland from 
the seashore by horses, for the ‘purpose of breaking the clays. Hooker speaks 
of the draining of wet grounds and the irrigation of dry grounds as well esta- 
blished practices also, as well as of the revival of marling and of the use of lime. 
Devonshire practice was as much advanced in these years as it was bad and 
antiquated in 1800: for a time it was as good as any in the country, and under 
this treatment the reclamation of the waste proceeded apace from the middle 
of the sixteenth century, stimulated by the growing urban and industrial 
demands of the region. 

By the middle decades of the eighteenth century the majority of Devonshire 
parishes were reported by their parsons to be wholly enclosed.® A considerable 
number had common pasture of varying extent; in several the highest land of 
the parish was still moor or furze-clad heath, but by 1760 only the wildest and 
most exposed land was open in this way. Witheridge Moor, for instance, was 
still unreclaimed in 1760 though much other waste in the parish had been 
enclosed and hedged in the first years of the century. The parson reported that 
large areas of moorland had been converted to tillage within his memory. ‘They 


1 On the growth of the serge trade, cf. W. G. Hoskins, Industry, Trade and 
People in Exeter, 1688-1800 (Manchester, 1935). There are references in the Act 
Books of the Council at Exeter which suggest that this new trade, which com- 
pletely supplanted the kersey trade by the end of the seventeenth century, was 
established at Exeter in or about 165. 

2 According to Dunsford, the population of Tiverton, the largest woollen 
town outside Exeter, practically doubled between the 1560’s and _ 1599, a fact 
which he attributes mainly to the rapid growth of the kersey manufacture of the 
town (Historical Memoirs of Tiverton (Exeter, 1790), pp. 35-6). 

3 Hooker: ‘In this sheere there be some XX XVIII markets and in everie 
of theym for the most parte is a market of kerseys woll and yerne to be sold and 
whereof the traffuyke is greate and everie one yeldeth present money. ... 

4 Cf. Trans. Devon. Assoc. loc. cit. pp. 343-4. 

5 Cf. R. Lennard, ‘English Agriculture under Charles II: the evidence of 
the Royal Society’s “Enquiries”’, Economic History Review, 1v, 29-45. 

6 Bodleian, Milles Devonshire MSS. (Parochial Returns, 2 vols.). Milles, 
when dean of Exeter, issued a questionnaire to the clergy of the diocese, with 
a view to compiling a history of Devonshire. He received about 150 replies 


of varying value. 
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first beat and burn (or Devonshire) it and then manure It with lime and dung. 
But even the worst land was not wholly neglected. Rye was ‘frequently sown 
in the Wet Moor Ground about 70 or 80 years ago’, though none had been 
grown of recent years.! BY dS 

At-Romansleigh, not far from Witheridge, “some lands lying in the eastern 
part of the parish which were formerly held in Copartnary by several persons 
have been divided within these few years & inclosed & improved from the yearly 
value of £30 to £100’.? 

This part of the county contained thousands of acres of waste when Vancouver 
made his report to the Board of Agriculture in the first years of the nineteenth 
century. In some parishes in this district he saw enclosure still going on, the 
waste land being brought into cultivation and hedged and fenced by exactly 
the same methods as had been employed since the sixteenth century. At 
Irishcombe farm in Meshaw parish, where land was being farmed before the 
Conquest, two hundred acres had just been enclosed from Ash Moor and were 
producing potatoes, oats and ‘astonishing yields’ of clover and ray-grass. 
Round Rackenford, however, not far away, there were extensive wastes, and 
Vancouver speaks of ‘the village of Knowstone and its enclosures’ as though 
they were isolated in a sea of waste.? 

Indeed, it was reckoned in 1811 that there were still about 300,000 acres of waste 
in Devonshire.t Allowing about 150,000 acres for Dartmoor and Exmoor, this 
leaves about 150,000 acres of moor and heath in Devonshire at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, chiefly to be found in the high country of mid-Devon 
and in the west, where, though the ground was somewhat lower, it was heavier 
and wide open to the salt Atlantic winds against which little could prevail. 

At the time of Domesday about 750,000 acres of the county remained to be 
cleared or 600,000 acres if we exclude the two great moors. By the first decade 
of the nineteenth century some 450,000 acres, three-quarters of the reclaimable 
area, had been brought into more or less permanent use under several occu- 
pation or ownership, and roughly one-quarter remained to be dealt with under 
various parliamentary awards between 1802 and 1874.° Of the enormous area 
reclaimed between 1205 and 1800 we may estimate tentatively that perhaps a 
half was brought into use in the period 1205-1348 and the remainder between 
1550 and 1800. Though the great majority of Devonshire farms came into 
existence in the earlier period we have much evidence that they did not make 
use of more than a half, sometimes only a third, of the land available around 
them. If we say, then, that the reclamation of the waste was fairly evenly 
divided between the two great enclosure periods, 1205-1348 and 1550-1800, we 
can offer no more precise estimate than that. 


University College, Leicester 


Milles MSS. loc. cit. 

Ibid. 

Vancouver, op. cit. pp. 305-6. 

Introduction to the 1811 edition of Risdon’s Survey of Devon. ‘At least 
1,200,000 acres were in cultivation’, of which one-third was arable and two- 
thirds were pasture. 


» Enclosure Awards, The Castle, Exeter. These have not been inspected 
beyond their titles and dates. 
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IRON AND COAL ON A GLAMORGAN 
ESTATE, 1700-1740 


By A. H. JOHN 


gentry were engaged in industrial activities equal in vigour, if not in extent, 

to those of their greater contemporaries. Further evidence of this is now 
available, and in an area (south Wales) of which little is known of any aspect of 
its early industrialism. This new evidence is provided by the accounts of John 
Burroughs, steward of the Briton Ferry estate, and his letters to Thomas, rst 
Lord Mansel of Margam and the latter’s son Bussy Mansel during the period 
1705-35. The Mansel family, whose principal home was at Margam in Gla- 
morgan, was one of the oldest and most important in south Wales, the rst Lord 
Mansel being probably its most outstanding member. He was an intimate friend 
of Harley, and after serving with him in various government offices between 
1702 and 1714 took an active part in the Tory group in the House of Lords. 

The Briton Ferry estate adjoined the Margam property, and during Mansel’s 
lifetime lay along the coast of Glamorgan from the river Avon westwards to the 
river Tawe at Swansea, and stretched inland in many places to the borders of 
Breconshire. It was extremely well placed for the early development of its 
resources, for the edge of the south Wales coal basin ran down under the waters 
of the Swansea Bay a mile or more farther east of the river Avon, the eastern 
boundary of the estate. Seams of bituminous and semi-bituminous coal could 
thus be worked within half a mile of the shore, a fact of the utmost importance 
when the location of coal-mining and its ancillary copper smelting was deter- 
mined by the costs of overland transport.! ‘Coales at a distance from Naviga- 
tion’, wrote the steward of the Duke of Beaufort’s Welsh estate, “are considered 
of no value and the tenants indulged in working a little coal for their own use, 
which they do by making holes in the sides of the hills.’ 2 Consequently until the 
end of the eighteenth century these industries lay near to the cheap sea trans- 
port, along the coasts of the Carmarthen and Swansea Bays and in south 
Pembrokeshire where the river Cleddau provided inland navigation. 

It must be emphasized that in engaging in the coal and iron industries the 
Mansels were not unique on the Welsh coalfield. Until well towards the end of 
the eighteenth century the greatest part of its industrialism lay in the hands of 
the only monied classes of the area, the landed gentry and the wealthier yeomen. 


I: is certain that in the years before the Industrial Revolution the smaller 


1 The limitation placed upon the working of coal by transport costs is well 
illustrated by the accounts of six of Mansel’s collieries for 1733. The working 
costs referred to do not include the ‘extraordinary costs’ for the maintenance of 


the mines: 
Costs of working —_ Carriage 


Colliery per wey per wey 
Little Pit 105. BS. 
Llanwerne Little Pit 6s. 55. 6d. 
Talychobe 5S. 85, 
Level 85. 10d. BS. 
White Pit 75.71 Vd. As. 2a. 
Llanerch Pit 85. 4d. 35. 4d. 


2 Survey of the Seignories of Gower and Kilvey, 1747 
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This is true not only of the domestic industries but also of those in which the 
units of capital employed were substantial. The small amount of English-owned 
capital in south Wales was confined to the copper industry, which was almost 
entirely in the hands of English financiers, many of whom were Bristol merchants. 

Along the coast from south Pembrokeshire eastwards the important men in the 
coal trade at this time were all landed gentry. On the anthracite coals there were 
Sir John Parkington,! the Owens of Orielton,’ the Allens of Cresselly,? the 
Philips of Picton Castle, the Wogans of Hean Castle and the Barlows of Slebech ;* 
on the semi-anthracite coals farther east were Sir Vaughan Mansel, Sir William 
Clayton’ and the Stepneys who built the first Llanelly harbour.® At Swansea, 
apart from the Mansels, the chief coalmasters included the Seys family,’ the 
Popkins of Forest, the Prices of Penlle’gaer,’ while in 1752 the Aubreys of 
Yniscedwyn began working coal on lands held by them of the Duke of 
Beaufort.? There were many others like the Aubreys both at Swansea and Neath 
who worked coal not only on their own estates but also on the lands of the great 
landlords or on those of absentees like Hans Poulton Stanley of Poulton. There 
were, too, a considerable number of sea-sale collieries in the hands of the richer 
yeomen, such as that worked by Ifano Jones at Llanelly in 1774'° and the 
Jeffreystone Park Colliery leased to six Pembrokeshire farmers in 1757.!! But 
while such collieries were numerous they were, neither in output nor capital, as 
important as those worked by the gentry.!” 

The same general conclusion is true of the small iron industry. Thomas 
Popkin was an active iron-master; the Melyngriffyth forge was erected by 
Thomas Powell of Llanharan shortly before 1749;!% while the Barlows of Slebech 
built and until 1760 worked a forge at Robeston Wathan, Pembrokeshire.!* The 
Machan and Tredegar forges in Monmouthshire were owned and occupied by 
Sir William Morgan of Tredegar in 1732 and after his death by his executors 
until 1752. The Kidwelly tinplate mill was started by Roger Lewis, a local 
gentleman,!° and other active iron-masters at the middle of the century included 
Nycholas Pryce of Pentyrch forge, the Lewises of Llanishen and the Prices of 
Watford near Caerphilly. 

In realizing their assets in this way or even by marketing their agricultural 
produce Mansel and his contemporaries were endeavouring to wrest a little 


PRO Bren, 7 Geo. 1, Noch 17. 

Nat. Lib. of Wales, Neville MSS. 7 and 259. 

Nat. Lib. of Wales, Corson Deed, No. 82. 

Nat. Lib. of Wales, Misc. Documents. 

Nat. Lib. of Wales, Llangennech Papers, Deeds 762 and 809. 
Robert Harrison, Notices of the Stepney Family (1870). 

Estate Papers, letter dated 10 May 1717. 

Customs Records, Swansea, Collector to Board, 1753. 

9 Glamorgan Gazette and Guardian, 13 November 1841, Beaufort v. Gough. 

10 Cardiff Central Library, Clayton Deed, 1774. 

1 Nat. Lib. of Wales, Corson Deeds. 

'* The general interest in coal was something more than peaceful develop- 
ment, as is shown in the law suit between Mr Silvanus Bevan and Mr Franklin 
Matthews: “The latter being indighted with many more for enclosing for himself 
& tumultuously erasing Bevan’s enclosure upon Garnygarret. It is not the value 
of the herbays that puts these gentlemen of their metal (sic) but a good vein of 
coal that’s under it.’ Estate Papers, letter dated 23 February 1729. 

3 Nat. Lib. of Wales, Ewenny Document, 364 and 411. Ei 

'* Nat. Lib. of Wales, H’west (Eaton and Williams), Document 980. 

19 Cardiff Central Library, Correspondence of Alexander Scurlock dated 
12 September 1759. 
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more income from estates which in comparison with those of their English 
friends were poor revenue producers. Large areas of their lands were suited 
only to summer grazing, and even on the flatter and more fertile parts farms 
were small and the husbandry poor. Rents were, therefore, low and arrears 
large and permanent. ‘The method adopted by every gentleman in this 
country’, wrote the steward of St Donat’s Castle in 1750, ‘is to revive one rent 
before the other is due; and that is look’t upon as good pay if the tenants can be 
kept to that, but it has been found too hard a task and gentlemen have been 
obliged to wait three or four years for there is no changing tenants in this 
country, as in England, the country is universally poor and changing is generally 
for the worse.’! 

Behind this, also, lay the gentry’s rising standard of living consequent 
on their anglicization, which affected an increasing number of people as 
means of communication improved and the great border towns grew more 
fashionable. 

The coal mines and probably the furnace on the Briton Ferry estate had been 
established for a considerable time, though the former was by far the more im- 
portant and more lucrative industrial enterprise. The furnace at Melynycwrt 
near Neath produced about 200 tons of pig iron annually, and fell into Mansel’s 
hands in 1712 when the famous Major Hanbury of Pontypool refused to pay the 
renewal fine of £1000.2 Encouraged by the contemporary crisis in the Swedish 
iron trade, Mansel built in 1718-19 a small forge on the river Avon some three 
miles away? and a second forge was erected by his son in the Neath Valley some 
seven or eight years later. While his participation in the iron trade was thus 
not extensive, evidence suggests that Mansel, at least in the first decades of the 
eighteenth century, was probably the most prominent figure in the south Wales 
coal trade. The following incomplete statistics for sea-sale coal, which repre- 
sented about nine-tenths of the coal raised, give a fairly accurate indication of 
the total annual production. This is estimated to be about 1500 weys or more, 
the coal unsold being stacked on the various banks. No significance can be 
attributed to the absence of output for various years, but it can be said that after 
some bad years at the end of the first decade trade improved considerably, 
diminishing again at the end of the twenties. 

On the technical problems of production the documents deal almost entirely 
with coal-mining. Like coal, all the raw materials for the making of iron were 
found on the estate, and references to iron production deal only with the collec- 
tion of materials for the ‘Blast’, especially with the increasing scarcity of cord- 
wood. With coal-mining, partly because of its greater inherent difficulties and 
partly because of the large number of collieries, technical matters are discussed 
at length. The majority of these mines were situated on the east bank of the river 
Tawe in the parishes of Llansamlet and Llanwerne, near Swansea. The re- 
mainder were some miles farther along the coast at Briton Ferry itself where 
the outcrops on the hillside were worked. Many of these workings were of 
considerable size and in constant employ; some at Llansamlet, for example, 
were 700-800 fathoms long with the entice length of the main passages enclosed 
in brick walls. But the general impression obtained from the records is of a 
constantly increasing number of pits and levels worked intermittently. Indi- 
vidual mines disappear from the accounts and then reappear a year or two later. 


1 Estate Papers, letter of the steward of St Donat’s Castle to Lady Mansel 
Stradling, 8 June 1750. 

2 Ibid. letter dated 5 January 1712. 

3 Ibid. letters dated 16 July 1717 and 11 April 1718. 

4 Ibid. letter dated 30 June 1717. 
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This is the typical picture of the period, due to the state of contemporary mining 
technique. 

During the thirty years covered by the documents there were seven collieries 
operating at Briton Ferry and sixteen or more at Swansea, the biggest of which 
were the Great, Middle and Little Pits. For the most part these workings were 
levels but there were some shallow pits 60-70 fathoms deep. The output of the 
various collieries varied greatly; in 1707 amongst the Swansea collieries, 
Glanwerne worked 7 weys daily, while Roger Morgan's pit only produced 9 
weys a week and Bonymaine, newly opened, landed 20 weys a week with four 
cutters. At the height of the shipping season in 1716 the Little Pit produced 974 
weys a month, Great and Middle Pits 753 and 121 weys respectively, but the 
majority were considerably smaller. 

Coal was obtained by a primitive type of pillar and stall system which re- 
mained unchanged in south Wales until the end of the nineteenth century. 
Instead of the many stalls and small pillars of the modern system the method 
then adopted was one of enormous pillars and extremely long stalls.! It was both 
wasteful and dangerous and only made possible by the abundance of coal and 
the absence of gas. As might be expected, the existence of these huge pillars was 
a constant temptation to colliers, and Burroughs was loud in his complaint at 
the extra cost of timber arising-from their robbing of pillars. 

Water provided their greatest peril and the steward’s letters and frequent 
calculations are full of the problem of efficient drainage of the mines. At Llan- 
werne mines in 1717, of ‘12 Streetes or Waies, of coal under level which contain 
about 60 fathoms perpendicular depth, 4 of which Streetes, being 20 fathoms, 
is lost by water’.? There were several collieries nearby and others at Briton 
Ferry in a similar condition and even abandoned. In some mines it was possible 
to keep the water under control by means of a hand pump which propelled it 
along wooden conduits and so out and down the hillside. At Llanwerne work- 
ings the remaining 8 ‘waies’ were kept reasonably dry by ‘drawing the water in 


1 This is clearly shown in the ‘State of Briton Ferry Coal Works’ dated August 
1743, which is an excellent detailed analysis of the way in which coal was worked 
in this area. 

Height 
Clift to betwixt 
make upper No.of No. of 
Length Breadth Thick- room and sup- clifts 


of of ness of for lower porters in 
Veins and street street vein cutters  clift per every 
Pits Cutters fm. fm. in. in. in. to yd. 10 yd. 
Big coal vein: 
Little Wern 1. Thos. Evans 180 3h 18 12 30 64 70 
Pistill 2. Wm. Jn. Roberts 186 44 21 9 30 70 i 
3. Jenkin David 245 4 21 9 30 72 72 
4. William Jenkin 154 34 22 8 30 48 48 
5. John Roberts 170 3 18 8 36 48 48 
6. John Edwards 78 4 18 12 30 60 60 
7. Thomas Rees gl 5 24 12 36 48 48 
Small coal vein: 
Lower Wern 1. Rosser Jenkin 171 3 24 12 36 48 48 
Pistill 
Wern Pistill 2. William Owen 30 3 23 13 36 30 30 
3. Wm. Jn. Roberts 236 4 23 13 36 40 40 
4. Thos. Jenkin 230 3h 27 10 37 48 48 
5. Phillip Miles 225 43 21 15 36 60 60 
Craig 6. William Leyshon 71 3} 24 16 40 68 68 
7. Thos. David 67 34 24 16 40 72 72 


* Estate Papers, letter dated 30 July 1717. 
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coups or buckets per agreement at ye monthly charge of £15 (bymen) "2 sEise-= 
where this contracting out was replaced by the erection of ‘machines : probably 
horse winches, such as those at Tyr Gunter which cost £25 to build.” A * Review 
of the Llanwerne Mines’ was drawn up in 1709 with a view to a more ambitious 
scheme, the erection of an ‘engin’, probably one of the early ‘fire engins’, at the 
cost of £200, the annual upkeep of which was estimated at £120. As the coal 
industry developed the problem of drainage became more acute and by the 
middle of the century the steam pump is frequently found in south Wales. 

Mansel’s neighbour Sir Humphry Mackworth introduced railed tramways 
into his collieries about 1740, but twenty years earlier the chief means of trans- 
port were still barrows under ground and carts and packhorses above ground, 
The coal was wheeled from the face of the seam in barrows, wooden planks being 
used to facilitate their passage. On the surface the essential factor was the pro- 
vision of an adequate numbef of horses. This was achieved by inserting in farm 
leases a clause whereby tenants were compelled to supply a number of ‘coal 
horses’ on pain of being arraigned before the Grand Sessions.? A carrier with 
two horses received 10s. weekly and 1od. a day during the less busy seasons. 
There were about 150-200 horses employed at the Swansea collieries and almost 
as many at the furnace at Neath. With the work thus provided and the demands 
of an increasing population for foodstuffs it is not surprising that on this narrow 
coastal strip ‘every acre yields 15s. or 20s. that would not yield at St Donatts 5s. 
When a tenement is let 5 or more tenants will bid’.4 Further, this power to con- 
trol the means of transport provided the landowners with a formidable weapon 
which they were not slow in using against their neighbours and rivals. 

If conclusive proof were required that Mansel was not a gentleman turned 
business man it could be found in his attitude towards the sale of his coal and 
iron. The steward’s letters repeatedly show how sensitive the area was, although 
geographically remote, to influences affecting trade. Buying at the fairs, for 
example, fluctuated with the latest news from the war front, while in 1721 unrest 
was felt by the small trading community in Swansea at the ‘Fall in gold’. Mansel 
failed to appreciate these conditions and consequently issued instructions which 
were often impracticable, especially with regard to the sale of iron. 

The natural market for this product was Bristol which, until the advent of the 
railways a century later, was the ‘Welsh Metropolis’ whence the gentry and the 
well-to-do obtained ‘every article of consumption both in and out of the house’.® 
The September Fair at Bristol was a time ‘when all the people of this country are 
called upon to discharge their shop debts’ and as this included the itinerant 
“Scotchmen”® and linen drapers, most of the people in south Wales were affected 
to some degree. There were, it is true, other markets open to Welsh ironmasters. 
‘In my thoughts’, wrote Burroughs, ‘Gloucester is a better place to send pig iron 
than Bristol, being in the middle of ye forges’,’ and the ‘Birmingham customers 
who must have great quantities of iron to keep on their workmen’.® But Mansel 
discovered that obtaining sales in the midlands required more time and humility 
than he was prepared to give to the selling of iron. 

1 Estate Papers, letter dated 30 July 1717. 2 Ibid. papers dated 1717. 

° The Grand or Great Sessions were the Welsh local superior courts of justice 
held twice a year in four circuits. They dealt with cases in the sphere of Equity 
ra ine ose English Criminal Law. Replaced in 1830 by English Assize 

ourts. 

* Estate Papers, letter from steward, St Donat’s Castle to Lady Mansel 
Stradling, dated 17 March 1750. 

° Customs House Records, Cardiff, Collector to Board, 28 March 1818. 


° Ibid. ” Estate Papers, letter dated 14, March 1717. 
® Ibid. letter dated 5 February 1717. 
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As the steward stated, ‘the fault in the affair don’t lie in the making of either 
pig or barr iron but in ye manner of accepting and refusing the opportunities of 
disposing it’.! Benevolent despotism, unquestioned in other spheres, was keenly 
resisted when applied to a close and well organized trade. This was especially 
true of Bristol where trade competition was keenest; where Lancashire iron 
competed with that from other furnaces and forges in south Wales, Gloucester- 
shire and the west of England. It is clear, too, that the iron trade was well 
organized, for the merchants appear to have held meetings ‘before ye fairs to 
determine ye rate of iron’,? while a little later south Wales ironmasters were 
forming agreements for the allocation of timber in various areas. It is probable 
that Hanbury’s antagonism induced him to exert his great influence in the trade 
against Mansel, for Burroughs refers to the latter’s anger at the methods adopted 
to prevent the sale of Melynyewrt iron. The result was that Mansel ‘abominated 
all Bristol traders’. 

Consequently, apart from an unsuccessful attempt at casting cannon he was 
driven to sell his iron direct to small consumers, the most important of whom 
were the ‘shovel-makers’ of Minehead, the ‘pot-casters’ of Bristol, and the 
smiths in the surrounding villages of Margam, Laleston, Bridgend, Pyle, Newton, 
Resolven and Llangynwyd supplied by ‘country sales’. To facilitate such trade 
Burroughs suggested an agent at Swansea, Neath, Bridgend and Cowbridge 
‘that know these country people well, and a particular agent at Biddiford where 
ye might secure most of the trade of the west of England (and at home too) at 
the highest rate which is the same thing you propose doing at the forge. But I 
remember Yr. Lordship once told me that it was bellow you to employ persons 
in towns on your own account’.? Thus between 24 March 1714 and 24 March 
1718 only 120 tons of pig iron were sold, and during the five years following the 
establishment of the forge only 68 tons of bar iron. It was left to his son to dispose 
of the iron to the merchants Mansel detested most, and in the first year after his 
death in 1723, 255 tons of bar iron were sold, the major part to William Donne 
with a small amount to two other Bristol merchants, John Brettle and Ffrancis 
Bacon. 

Owing to the large element of natural monopoly Mansel was considerably 
more successful in the coal trade. The product of his collieries was mainly a 
semi-anthracite coal, too sulphury to be of high esteem as a house coal but much 
used in smithies, lime-burning, malt-drying and later in driving the increasing 
number of pumps used in the draining of the Cornish copper mines. The in- 
fluence of the copper-smelting industry on the development of the south Wales 
coal trade cannot be over-estimated, for it ensured a constant supply of shipping, 
provided the advantages of return freights, and enabled the coal used for the 
copper mines to be imported tax free. ‘That which I have most hopes’, com- 
mented Burroughs on a proposed new Copper Works ‘is of ye sea trade which 
will never be opened without a copper works’. Consequently most of the coal 
went southwards to ports along the coast from Bridgwater to Plymouth and 
Exeter, where it came into competition with the Newcastle coals. From these 
ports the coal was distributed inland, from Bridgwater, for example, by barge 
to Taunton and from there by packhorse across country.° Coal destined for the 
Cornish mining district was shipped to St Ives and Truro and in smaller quan- 
tities to Penzance and Penrhyn. Some coal was sent coastwise to the little 


1 Ibid. letter dated 19 February 1717. 
2 Tbid. letter dated 14 February 1717. 
3 Ibid. letter dated 17 February 1718. 
4 Jbid. letter dated 10 June 1717. 
5 Economic History Review, vi, 78. 
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harbours and creeks along the Welsh coast from Newport to Cardigan, and 
occasionally ships from Dieppe, Bordeaux, Lisbon and Oporto were seen in the 
harbour at Swansea.! 

Trade was carried on not only for cash paid at the ‘Compting Houses’ on the 
various coal banks but also for credit. Bills of Exchange were used, drawn 
occasionally on London goldsmiths but more frequently on Plymouth mer- 
chants; but by far the most common were the notes of hand of the small captains. 
These notes were payable on the next voyage, the next season or on presentation 
at the ship’s port of origin. There was considerable risk attached to this form of 
credit, for it was common for the traders never to reappear, calling at other 
ports and leaving the whole of their former transaction a complete loss. To the 
steward this problem of credit was a troublesome and delicate question. It was 
more than a matter of commercial risk to be borne by the estate, for the colliers 
and hauliers were participants in the transaction. The men were paid not for the 
coal raised and hauled but for the coal raised, hauled and sold, so that they 
shared in the risks of credit and were consequently interested in .the amount 
granted, disagreements on the matter frequently leading to ‘mutinies’.* The 
problem was further complicated by the necessity of accommodating the traders, 
who were often men with small financial resources. Sometimes the workmen 
were paid from the rents of the estate, at other times they were given the bills 
which they discounted with the small merchants at Swansea, but more often 
they received an advance in the form of subsistence until both parties received 
payment. It was an unsatisfactory system, for it limited the enterprise of the 
mine owner as well as inflicting hardship on the workmen, and was bound to 
disappear with the arrival of the capitalist entrepreneur. 

Competition between both individuals and ports largely centred upon the 
provision of shipping facilities, for the little ships which in the spring sailed over 
the bar and up the river to the various banks were always in a hurry to make the 
most of the short season. To meet these demands for rapid loading and clearance 
the colliers and labourers were employed in maintaining the rudimentary docks 
and quays during slack periods. The use of barges was suggested by Burroughs 
in 1714 so that the larger ships could be loaded off the mouth of the river, but 
the suggestion does not appear to have been acted upon. The use of convoys for 
the protection of ships against the activities of privateers in the Bristol Channel 
during the war with France provides a familiar note, and during the shipping 
season large ‘fleetes’ of 40-100 sail could regularly be sighted bearing up the 
channel and dividing at the entrance of the Swansea Bay, the most part coming 
into Swansea while the remainder continued on to the westward ports. Each 
‘fleete’ was in charge of a ‘Commodore’ with whom, naturally, it was important 
to be on good terms, for he largely determined the number of voyages made in a 
season. 

Despite these difficulties the collieries were a lucrative asset to the estate. 
Throughout the period covered by the Estate Papers there was an increasing 
demand for coal, resulting in a steady rise in its price from 205. a wey in the first 
decade to 215. in 1717 and 225. a wey in the thirties. Figures for the income 
which Mansel derived from this source are neither as complete nor as detailed 
as could be desired, but together with references in the letters they provide 


' Customs House Records, Swansea. A small overseas trade from south 
Wales had long existed, as is shown by Professor A. E. Lewis in his Port Books. 
* There was, for example, ‘A meeting of 200 colliers at White Rock. Had 
become uneasy that a number of ships loaded on credit would be set to ye old 


account.’ Mansel assured them that this was not the case (Estate Papers, letter 
dated 1708). 
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sufficient evidence for a fairly accurate general statement. The following are the 
: na. 
balances’ paid to Mansel from his collieries during various years: 


Amount 
. Ces a — 
Period Briton Ferry Swansea 
FR Sue oO Am haa 
22 Nov. 1706 to 30 June 1709 57 14 2t — 
1 July 1709 to 22 Dec. 1710 = 740 16 oO 
I Jan. 1714 to 31 Dec. 1714 (9 months) — 598 11 5 
njan. F715 te 91 Dec. 1715 — 527 14 i 
Py Oct. 1716 to’ “1 May 1717 12 It 10% — 
1 May 1717 to 28 Feb. 1720 163 1 9g 2041 5 I 
I Jan. 1722 to 10 Dec. 1723 63 10 o# 1000 6 33 
to. Dee. 1729 40% 1 june 1730 — 46203 3 
10, Dec: 1729 to: 30 Sept. 1726 355 14 3 — 
1 Oct. 1726 to 29 Sept. 1727 202 9 63 — 
30 Sept. 1727 to 19 Sept. 1728 It 8 6 — 


It will be seen at once that of the collieries those at Briton Ferry were by far the 
poorest. The ‘Extraordinary Charges’ at these workings absorbed most of the 
profit, for the coal seams were thin and difficult to work, there was a large 
amount of small coal and shipping facilities were poor. The bulk of the income 
came from concerns in the parishes of Llansamlet and Llanwerne, and it is 
probable that during the period covered by the papers they, together with the 
Briton Ferry collieries, provided an average yield of £800-£900 annually. The 
money drawn by Mansel was sent to him either at Bath or London in the form 
of bills, often drawn on local copper companies with London agencies,! or some- 
times by bills of exchange upon his London bankers, the goldsmiths, Robert 
Snagge or George Lewis.? A small portion was used directly for household 
expenses at Briton Ferry and Margam for the procuring of wines, salt, fish, 
coffee, etc., from Bristol. 

On the question of the wages and social conditions of this incipient industrial 
population the papers give the most valuable evidence yet available for the area. 
The immediate supervision of the estate lay in the hands of the steward, and 
despite the active interest of the Mansels in the property, upon his shoulders 
devolved the responsibility for its successful running. As the furnace and forges 
were taken over on his advice Burroughs was especially interested in their success 
and he controlled them with the help of a clerk. For the collieries, however, 
there was a hierarchy of officials the chief of whom was the coal steward. In 1720 
John Mansel was appointed to that position, and it is clear from the agreement 
then made that he was in charge of the workings and the coal-banks, responsible 
directly to the steward. In the selling of coal the former was aided by a kind of 
sales agent called the ‘stemmer’, who, it was stated, ‘is ye life of ye business, to 
meet ym (the Captains) before they come into town and engage ym’.’ The 
stemmers appear to have been retired sea captains, pilots, or customs officials, 
though the latter were not popular. During periods of bad trade they were sent 
to the chief ports ‘to talk with cole merchants in order to get some vessels to come 
and load’ their employer’s coal. At Briton Ferry, as probably at Swansea, the 
stemmer received £5 a year and gs. 6d. for each ship loaded, ‘from which he is 
to provide 6d. a ship to ye person that is to keep ye acc’ of ye cole as it goes 
aboard, as a check’.4 On the technical side the coal steward was aided by the 


1 Ibid. letter dated 18 Jan. 1723. 2 Ibid. Miscellaneous Accounts. 


3 Ibid. letter dated 11 February 1708. 
4 Ibid. letter dated 15 February 1723. 
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‘underground bailiffs’ and the ‘level-keepers’ who received a fixed wage of 
gs. 6d. a week. These men were responsible for the condition of the underground 
workings and although nominally in the charge of the coal steward were given 
a large measure of independence in the performance of their work. 

The labourers on the workings appear to have received a rate of pay more or 
less common in Glamorgan at this period, namely 8d.-10d. a day. Amongst the_ 
men employed in the collieries, the winders and drivers received 8d. a day, as 
did those engaged in ‘drawing water’; the cutters and hewers were paid 10d.— 
12d. a day, an amount which a carrier with two horses was also able to earn. 
The work of maintaining the mines was paid for by ‘extraordinary charges’ and 
contracted out as piece work. When employed on such tasks the skilled workman 
appears to have earned a wage approximating to that obtained at his own work. 

‘For conveniency of air’ the colliers worked from 3 a.m. to 11 a.m., and were 
able to supplement their earnings by loading vessels, which usually took place 
in the afternoon. The payment of colliers for the amount raised and sold was 
probably a survival from the time when the men were partners with the land- 
owners. Indeed, there were many instances, such as Roger Morgan’s colliery, 
where the tenant worked the coal in partnership with Lord Mansel. This implied 
a certain amount of collective contract, and references exist to the fixing of new 
agreements. Generally the unit comprised the men working the same ‘streete’ 
of coal, the cutter and his assistants. There is no evidence of the subcapitalist 
middle-man so common a century later, a fact which can be accounted for by 
the development of the collieries as part of the estate and the inability of the 
community in south Wales to produce such a class. 

Normally the men received a weekly subsistence and were paid for their coal 
at the end of a month or six weeks, though the period not infrequently ran into 
several months. When Mansel inherited the estate in 1707, as much as £750 was 
owing to the men at the Swansea collieries. Deductions from wages were 
irregularly carried out, varying with the different coal stewards, most of whom 
regarded subsistence and rent as distinct from the payment for coal, and re- 
payable at will. 

The men engaged in smelting and forging iron were probably better paid. 
Melynyewrt Furnace during the first four decades of the century gave employ to 
nearly a hundred men as mine-burners, wood-cutters, charcoal-burners and 
carriers. At the furnace itself eleven people were employed, a mine weigher, 
a labourer for wheeling cinders, four mine breakers, all of whom received 55. a 
week; a mine-burner and two fillers receiving 7s. a week; a stocktaker at 7s. 6d., 
an under-founder at 8s. and a founder who was paid ros. a week. These wages 
correspond to those paid at the Llanelly forge in Breconshire, then in blast. 
There were other items in their real wages also; like the colliers they received 
drink for special work and there were small sums of money ‘for encouragement 
whilst furnace blowed’. At the small forges there were at least two skilled men 
and a labourer, and at the larger ones two hammermen, two finers and a number 
of labourers. At the Aberavon forge in 1725 the refiners obtained ros. a ton and 
the hammermen gs. a ton for iron ‘drawn out’. It is possible that they received 
binding money also, as this was common in other forges in south Wales at this 
time. ‘The chief workers at both the forge and furnace received a house and 
firing free. 

These rates of pay provide further evidence of the remarkable uniformity of 
money wages in the iron industry in different parts of England, which was due 
mainly to the great mobility of the iron workers. Those employed by Mansel, for 
example, were obtained from Monmouthshire and Gloucestershire, as is shown 
in such entries in the accounts as ‘30. v. 1718. By what gave forgeman yt came 
from England for work...s.’ or ‘5. vi. 1718. By what paid John Lambert for 
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to get finers in England... 1os.’! When work became slack they were ready to 
move away, and Burroughs was greatly exercised in retaining his charcoal 
burners and forgemen. 

Travellers from England all commented on the low standard of living of the 
Welsh farmers and labourers, the difference between whom was largely a matter 
of degree. The importance of perquisites in real wages, especially in central and 
west Wales, makes comparisons within the Principality somewhat hazardous, 
yet it is apparent that the workpeople between the rivers Tawe and Avon en- 
joyed much more comfort than the inhabitants of the surrounding counties. 
Industrial wages were relatively good and it must be emphasized that a large 
number of workmen, especially the less skilled and consequently the more poorly 
paid, were engaged to some degree in agriculture. 

Despite this, it is evident that the social unrest which characterized the coal- 
field a century later had its origins in the first decades of the eighteenth century, 
and the turbulent protests of the industrial workers against their sufferings stand 
out in sharp relief to the patient acceptance of poverty by the surrounding 
peasantry. Neath copperworkers fought their employers in the Chancery 
Courts and the ironworkers combined to enforce their demands on Mansel but, 
mainly because of their numerical superiority, the coalminers were more out- 
standing than either. The impression gained from Burroughs’s letters is one of 
constant disturbance. Their method of payment undoubtedly caused them con- 
siderable suffering. ‘Whole troops of them’, wrote the steward in March 1709, 
‘followed in ye streets of Swansey last Saturday and humbly acknowledged your 
goodness in saving their lives by corne before hand, they added there had been 
no trade for six weeks last past, some of them declaring they had eat no bread in 
g days but live on cockels. I’m sure some of them look more like skeletons than 
men.’” The familiar charges of extravagance are probably true, but it is hardly 
possible that their resources were sufficient to keep them during periods of bad 
trade, seasonal or otherwise, and in such circumstances subsistence was clearly 
a necessity. 

This discontent was further aggravated by the local famines caused by the 
activities of ‘badgers’, and the uneven distribution of food resulting from the bad 
means of communication. Corn riots in the form of raids upon markets and 
coastal ships occurred with great frequency throughout the century, and the 
riots in Pembrokeshire in 1740 and Carmarthen in 1757 are but the more promi- 
nent of a long series. As early as 1708 it was profitable to buy corn in Pembroke- 
shire for sale in Swansea, and opportunities increased as population thickened 
on the coalfield. Where landowners possessed both farms and collieries, the 
adequate provisioning of the workmen was greatly facilitated and ‘mutinies’ 
were consequently fewer. 

By 1750 the development of the south Wales coalfield had begun to attract 
the attention of English capitalists, and the inflow of capital, which was to reach 
a full flood in the following century, had begun. One of the first concerns to be 
affected was the coal mining on the Briton Ferry estate. The deepening mines 
required greater amounts of capital, competition was increasing and there were 
always the labour troubles with the colliers. The furnace at Melynycwrt together 
with the two forges was leased to a neighbouring landowner, Thomas Popkin, in 
1736, and in 1749 Chauncy Townsend, a merchant of Austin Friars, London, 
began the first industrial dynasty in south Wales by taking over the Llansamlet 
and Llanwerne collieries. It had now become possible for the owners of the 
estate to realize its potentialities without directly participating in industry itself. 


St John’s College, Cambridge 


1 [bid. accounts for the Aberavon Forge. 
2 Ibid. letter dated 20 March 1709. 


THE WAR ECONOMY OF GERMAN 
EAST AFRICA, 1914-1917 


By W. O. HENDERSON 


of their exploitation by white men has been fostered by European and 

American capital. These colonies have imported the manufactured goods 
that they have needed and have exported tropical’ raw materials and foodstufis. 
It might be supposed that an African territory cut off from the outside world 
could not long survive. East Africa was in this position between the outbreak of 
the first World War and the expulsion of the German troops by the Allies in 
November 1917. The way in which the colony maintained its civil administra- 
tion and supported an efficient military force in the field in these years is not 
without interest. 

German East Africa was 384,000 square miles in area. The coastal districts 
and the valleys running into the Indian Ocean were hot, moist, unhealthy forest 
regions.” Beyond the hills running close to the 500 miles of East Africa’s coast 
were plains with savannah vegetation in the north-east and less fertile country 
in the south and west. In the far west forest-covered hills had to be crossed 
before the rift valley (in which lay Lake Tanganyika) was reached. 

The native population was about 7,500,000 in 1914. In the south lived Bantu 
tribes who were arable farmers. In the north the most important tribes were 
light-coloured Hamites (Masai, Galas, Somalis) who raised cattle. On the coast 
were the Suaheli (of Semitic origin) whose language was the lingua franca of East 
Africa. Only about 170,000 natives were employed by Europeans or Indians.? 

The native population is unevenly distributed. In Tanganyika five-sixths of 
the natives live in the one-fifth of the country possessing satisfactory domestic 
water. ‘'wo-thirds of the territory, with poor domestic water, supports only 18 % 


[Te economic development of tropical African territories in the early days 


' See Dr Heinrich Schnee, Deutschostafrika im Weltkrieg (Leipzig, 1919), chs. 
8-11, 15, 18, 19, 22, and General Paul von Lettow Vorbeck, My Reminiscences 
of East Africa (1920), Part 1, chs. 1, 5, 7, 8, and Part m, ch. 8. For economic 
conditions on the eve of the war see the article ‘Deutschostafrika’ in the 
Deutsches Kolonial-Lexikon (3 vols., ed. by H. Schnee), 1, 357-405 and Otto Mayer, 
Die Entwicklung der Handelsbeziehungen Deutschlands zu seinen Kolonien (1913), 
pp: 47-69 and 113-209. 

* Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith remarked that Tanganyika Territory (ex- 
German East Africa without Ruanda-Urundi and Kionga) ‘cannot conceivably 
be regarded as otherwise than unhealthy, and there are few officials who escape 
malaria...’ (Report...on a Financial Mission to Tanganyika..., 26 September 1932, 
Cmd. 4182 of 1932, p. 80). 

* “From 13,000 to 16,000 were engaged in railway construction; about 3000 
were in mining; 5000 were under government employment; 6000 served in the 
police and military establishments; about 10,000 were in the employ of European 
merchants and missions; about 15,000 were carriers for native merchants; about 
go0o were domestic servants and about 10,000 more were employed by native, 
Arab and Indian traders’ (R. L. Buell, The Native Problem in Africa (2 vols., New 
York, 1928), 1, 496). 
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of the total population. About 214,000 square miles, mainly ‘large continuous 
blocks in the centre and west’, are virtually unfit for human settlement.! 

In 1913 most of the 5336 white inhabitants? lived in the Dar es Salaam district 
(1053) and in the highlands served by the Usambara Railway (1971). The 
coloured non-native population was 14,898, including 8784 Indians, most of 
whom were petty traders living on the coast.4 

East Africa had an adverse trade balance in 1913, imports being valued at 
£2,667,950 and exports at £1,777,500. The chief exports were sisal-hemp 
(£535,600), rubber (£328,400), hides (£247,500), cotton, copra, coffee and 
groundnuts. Germany absorbed over half the exports (£1,046,050). The chief 
imports for native consumption were cotton cloth and garments (£759,400) and 
rice (£185,750). Materials for the construction of public works,> various 
machines for railways, plantations and factories were valued at £492,400. 
Imports consumed by white people were, except for tobacco products,® of little 
significance from the point of view of trade statistics. But imported medicines, 
tobacco and various foods? and drinks provided Europeans with some of the 
necessities and many of the amenities of life. Commerce was mainly concen- 
trated on the coast. Dar es Salaam served the area tapped by the Central Rail- 
way, which reached Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika in 1914. Tanga was the 
terminus of the railway to New Moshi, which served Usambara province. 

In August 1914 East Africa was cut off from Germany by the British blockade.® 
The Arénberg (formerly Rubens) and the Marie were the only vessels that reached 
the colony. The former was attacked by British cruisers north of Tanga in April 
1915. The ship sank in shallow water. Some of the cargo was lost but the rifles 
and ammunition were salvaged. In March 1916 medical and military supplies in 
the Marie reached Sudi Bay in the south of the colony. An attempt to send 
supplies from Germany by zeppelin failed. 

The Germans in East Africa hoped to maintain some contact with the outside 
world through Mozambique, for Portugal was neutral until March 1916. 
Coastal trade stopped owing to the British blockade, and little success attended 
German efforts to use an overland route. Only one consignment of medical 
supplies reached German East Africa through Mozambique. 

The German forces in East Africa were 2500 native troops (askari) under 260 
German commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 2000 native police and 
3500 Europeans who were called to the colours. The authorities had to provide 
from the resources of the territory food, clothing, medical supplies and ammuni- 


1 C, Gillman, ‘A population map of Tanganyika Territory’ (in Report of 
H.M. Government...to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of 
Tanganyika Territory for 1935 (Colonial No. 113 of 1936); Appendix Ix, pp. 197- 
215. 
} The 5336 whites included 4107 Germans. The adult males included 733 
civil and military officials, 498 missionaries and clergy, 882 planters and settlers, 
352 technicians, 355 artisans and 523 traders. 

3 Arusha 500, Moshi 467, Tanga 581, Wilhelmstal 423 (total 1971). 

4 Deutsches Kolonal-Lextkon, 1, 386-7. 

5 T.e. iron and railway lines (£394,700) and cement (£54,000). 

® £43,850 in 1913. 

7 E.g. flour, rice, sugar, tinned vegetables and fruit. 

8 The British blockade of the East African coast was not formally proclaimed 
until February 1915. @ wi. 

9 Dr Schnee (Governor of German East Africa) complained in his war 
memoirs (Deutschostafrika im Weltkrieg, p. 162) that ‘the real ruler of Portuguese 
East Africa was Mr MacDonnell, the English Consul-General, beside whom the 
continually changing Portuguese Governors were of only secondary importance’. 
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tion to the troops and also secure supplies for the civilian (white and native) 
population. Fortunately for the Germans, unusually large supplies of various 
kinds had just been sent to Dar es Salaam in readiness for an exhibition to cele- 
brate the completion of the Central Railway. But when imported stocks had 
been consumed new supplies had to be produced locally. 

The co-operation of the natives was essential. It was doubtful whether this 
could be secured, particularly in the south where there had been a serious re- 
bellion a few years before. Experienced German officials feared that there would 
be native risings in the event of war with Britain, an opinion held also by Mr 
King (British Consul at Zanzibar), who was well acquainted with conditions in 
German East Africa. But, apart from a few minor disturbances, the natives 
remained faithful to the Germans so long as they controlled East Africa. 

When war broke out the Governor circularized every province to ascertain 
what food surpluses would be available for the troops and the European civilians. 
Local officials were instructed to foster native production of food. The replies to 
the enquiry showed that, except in Lindi province, where famine threatened 
owing to insufficient rainfall in the 1913-14 rainy season,! there were adequate 
surpluses of food which could be diverted from normal trade channels to meet 
the needs of the forces. It was unnecessary to ration native food supplies or to 
requisition food for the troops in the early days of the war. Depots were set up 
to buy food from the natives and in 1914-15 sufficient was obtained in this way. 
One difficulty was that at points served by the Central Railway (to which most 
of the food was brought) there were not enough mills to grind the native corn. 
So the grinding was done by hand by native women. European plantations sup- 
plied some maize. In 1914-15 in the region served by the Central Railway one- 
tenth of the food supplies came from plantations. Many cattle were bought in 
Ugogo, Kondoa-Irangi, Tabora and Muansa for the use of the troops. 

The transport of food, fodder, medicines, arms and munitions to the front 
presented serious problems. Had the colony been invaded from the sea the 
Germans could have made full use of the Central and Usambara Railways. But 
after the failure of the Anglo-Indian expedition to Tanga (November 1914) the 
main Allied threat came by land from British East Africa (Kenya). To keep von 
Lettow Vorbeck’s troops on the Kilimanjaro (northern) front adequately sup- 
plied Major-General Wahle, superintendent of the lines of communication, had 
to overcome two main difficulties. First, no railway joined the Central and 
Usambara lines. Secondly, coastal shipping between Dar es Salaam and Tanga 
ceased owing to the blockade. Supplies, therefore, had to go overland to the 
Kilimanjaro region. Transport by motor and oxen-wagon was very limited? and 
most supplies were carried by native porters. The principal routes used were 
those starting from Tabora, Dodoma and Morogoro, all on the Central Railway. 
The Tabora route ran to Muansa (Lake Victoria): the road from Dodoma ran 
through Kondoa Irangi and Arusha to New Moshi (inland terminus of the 


' Arrangements were made to send food to Lindi province, but the scheme was 
only partially carried out since, when war broke out, the British blockade greatly 
restricted coastal shipping. It was not found possible to transport goods to the 
south by land. The 1914-15 rains were also inadequate and it was estimated 
that some 2000 natives died of hunger in Lindi province. 

* The prevalence in the colony of the tsetse fly (carrier of the disease ‘ nagana’ 
which is fatal to horses, mules and cattle) forced the Germans to transport 
supplies by rail and by native porters. But in the immediate vicinity of the 
Kilimanjaro front motor and oxen-wagon traffic was sufficiently heavy to 
warrant the construction from local materials of some new permanent bridges. 


Thus a stone and concrete arched bridge was built by the engineer Rentell over 
the Kikafu torrent (west of New Moshi). 
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Usambara Railway): the Morogoro road led to Mombo and Korogwe. On the 
route to Korogwe at least 8000 native porters were continuously employed. At 
first they took twelve days to transport loads from the Central Railway to the 
Usambara Railway. Later Lieutenant Kroéber requisitioned light railway 
materials from large plantations, and a narrow gauge trolley line was constructed 
between Handeni and Mombo. Supplies now reached the Kilimanjaro front in 
nine days. The construction of the trolley line was also a useful preparation for 
eventual withdrawal from the northern front to the centre of the colony. 

Throughout the first sixteen months of the war the military supply arrange- 
ments worked reasonably smoothly. But in 1915 the harvest in the north failed 
and early in February 1916 the troops on the Kilimanjaro front were faced with 
a shortage of food unless the usual additional supplies from the Central Railway 
could be rapidly increased. This involved the hasty recruitment of 20,000 more 
native carriers. About 2000 of them died through being inadequately supplied 
with blankets. The military supply crisis was, however, overcome and this was 
fortunate for von Lettow Vorbeck, since it was in March 1916 that General 
Smuts launched his great offensive on the Kilimanjaro front. 

The provision of foodstuffs for the European civilians also presented difficulties. 
Normally wheat, rye and rice were imported from Europe and India. Many of 
the whites on the coast used imported tinned milk, butter, vegetables and fruit. 
In August 1914 the colony was well provided with tinned foods since two large 
steamers had just arrived with extra supplies for the Dar es Salaam exhibition. 
The Governor and his colleagues were agreeably surprised at the extent to which 
local resources could supply the needs of the white inhabitants after existing im- 
ported stocks had been exhausted. The main problem was one of transport. 
Most of the Europeans lived in the Dar es Salaam region and in the Usambara 
highlands, and both these districts lay on the periphery of the colony. In the 
districts served by the Usambara Railway the production of foodstuffs increased. 
Coffee, wheat, fruit and potatoes were grown on plantations. Dairy produce 
came from the farms. Sausages and cooked meats were turned out in large 
quantities from factories in Wilhelmstal. But this extra produce was insufficient 
to feed the troops as well as the white civilians, and food had to be brought for 
considerable distances to them. 

Rice was grown in Muansa and Mahange. Wheat and rye came from native 
farms in the remote highlands between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa. Brown 
sugar was produced in the valleys of the Pangani, Rufiji and Lukuledi as well as in 
Maunsa Province. Sugar refineries were established in the Pangani and Rufiji 
districts, the former under the guidance of a scientist from the Amani Agricultural 
Research Institute. Honey from wild bees was gathered by natives and this was 
a useful substitute for sugar. Milk and butter were also produced by the natives 
except in districts infested by the tsetse fly. Morogoro, which was an important 
civil and military administrative centre, was so short of dairy produce that white 
women and children were evacuated. Adequate supplies of locally produced 
fats and vegetable oils were available. Coffee came from European plantations 
in Usambara and salt from the Gottorp mines on the Central Railway. There 
was a shortage of vegetables owing to lack of seeds. 

The problem of maintaining adequate supplies of medicines in the colony 
presented serious difficulties. Since malaria was widespread it was essential to 
have sufficient quinine available. Some cinchona had been planted in the gar- 
dens of the Amani Agricultural Research Institute, but it had been used only 
for experimental purposes and normally the colony imported quinine from Java. 
In 1915 quinine was being made at Mpapua by Dr Schulze (the Government 
chemist) and at Amani by Dr Marx (the chemist of the Institute). The Germans 
used about 1000 kilogrammes of quinine in East Africa during the war. Half 
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consisted of existing supplies and two consignments received by way of Mozam- 
bique and from the blockade runner Marie: half was produced locally. 

It was only in the second half of 1915 that there was a shortage of cloth, gar- 
ments, bandages and blankets. The construction of spinning wheels and hand- 
looms was undertaken, much of the work being done by the Berlin Mission at 
Dar es Salaam. Government factories for spinning and weaving by hand were 
set up, the largest being at Morogoro and at the Miombo Cotton Institute (near 
Kilossa). Native children undertook the spinning and Indians were responsible 
for the weaving. The Miombo factory was producing 2000 metres of cotton 
cloth a month before the Allied advance forced the Germans to give it up in the 
middle of 1916. In this way something was done to meet the cloth shortage. 
It was not found possible to manufacture blankets locally, and many native 
porters suffered during the rainy season from lack of adequate protection against 
the cold nights. Dyestuffs were made from native barks and from the roots of 
the ndaa tree. When existing supplies of khaki shirts were exhausted the military 
authorities arranged for large numbers of white shirts to be dyed brown. Foot- 
wear was manufactured on handicraft lines from cowhide, the tanning materials 
being secured from the mangroves in the coastal region. 

Many other articles normally imported by German East Africa were soon in 
short supply and considerable ingenuity was shown by the Germans in making 
substitutes locally from limited materials. The production of ersatz goods was 
by no means a monopoly of the Reich in the war of 1914. Petro] supplies, for 
example, soon came to an end. A planter named Schonheit invented a sub- 
stitute (trebol) that was made from copra, but before it could be produced in any 
quantity his factory at Morogoro (erected with a Government subsidy) fell into 
Allied hands. The shortage of tallow greatly reduced the production of candles. 
Beeswax, coconut oil and palm oil were used as substitutes. Soap, too, was made 
from materials produced in the colony. When no more imported jute sacks were 
available sacks were manufactured from bark. Sufficient tobacco was grown in 
East Africa to manufacture enough cigarettes for the white population so long 
as the whole colony was in German hands. Except for the products of Schultz’s 
brewery at Dar es Salaam, most of the alcoholic drinks consumed in the colony 
were normally imported. In 1914-15 a number of small distilleries sprang up 
which manufactured various spirits from local materials such as palm wine and 
native grains. 

The Amani Agricultural Research Institute did invaluable work in making 
products (and substitutes for products) normally imported. In the first eighteen 
months of the war the Institute ‘prepared for use from its own products 16 
varieties of foodstuffs and liquors, 11 varieties of spices, 12 varieties of medicines 
and medicaments, 5 varieties of rubber products, 2 of soap, oils and candles, 
3 of materials used in making boots, and 10 miscellaneous substances. Many of 
these were prepared in comparatively large quantities, e.g. 15,200 bottles of 
“whiskey” (sic) and other alcoholic liquors, 10,252 lb. of chocolate and cocoa, 
2652 parcels of toothpowder, 10,000 pieces of soap, 300 bottles of castor oil etc.”! 

The war soon restricted commerce in German East Africa. Foreign trade 
stopped. Manufactured goods and tinned foods from Europe and cotton cloth 
and rice from India ceased to arrive. No sisal hemp or other tropical products 
could be exported. Many firms closed down after selling existing stocks. But the 
Dar es Salaam house of Devers manufactured from native raw materials some 
products, such as sugar, which were normally imported. The cost of living rose and 
the Governor fixed the prices of tinned foods and cloth at 25 % above those pre- 
vailing at the outbreak of war. But as supplies became very short black market 


' Report of the East Africa Commission, Cmd. 2387 of 1925, p. 86. 
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activities increased. Planters who normally produced for the export market were 
soon in financial difficulties unless they could supply army needs. As Germans 
were Called to the forces it became difficult to secure white supervisors, and some 
of the smaller plantations closed down. The shortage of civilian transport 
facilities, owing to the prior needs of the army, added to planters’ difficulties. 
The German East Africa Company, however, maintained a limited number of 
its own plantations and also gave credit to some of the smaller planters. 

The colonial administration did not have to raise money to pay for the cam- 
paign. That was the Reich’s responsibility. Two main problems had to be faced 
locally. First, the administration was soon short of ready money, since the local 
revenue was reduced owing to the disappearance of income from import duties. ! 
The German East Africa Bank of Dar es Salaam, however, gave the administra- 
tion the necessary credit. Secondly, there was a shortage of banknotes, silver 
coins and small change, all of which were normally manufactured in Germany. 
When banknotes were worn out new ones were printed locally. To meet the 
shortage of silver coins small notes of various denominations were printed. But 
many natives would not accept notes. It was no easy matter to mint new coins 
in East Africa, but eventually the technical difficulties were overcome and a 
number of brass coins were produced.” Over 16,000 gold coins (15 rupee pieces) 
were also made. These ‘Tabora sovereigns’ were much sought after by the 
English after the conquest of the colony. 

Between August 1914 and March 1916 the whole of the colony remained in 
German hands. Then came the great Allied offensive. By September 1916 the 
Germans had lost six-sevenths of the territory and nine-tenths of the population 
of the colony. Only a corner in the south, the provinces of Kilwa, Lindi, Rufiji 
and Mahenge, remained in German hands and in the next twelve months this 
area gradually shrank until in November 1917 von Lettow Vorbeck’s troops 
entered Portuguese territory. Non-combatants and most of the wounded 
soldiers were left in Allied hands, and when the colony was evacuated the 
fighting force was reduced to 278 Europeans, between 16,000 and 17,000 askari 
and about 4000 porters. It had been no easy task to maintain the German troops 
in the field in the last stage of the campaign in German East Africa itself. ‘The 
Germans relied for food upon the natives in the south of the colony, for Euro- 
pean plantations were lacking in this region. There was a good harvest in 1916-17 
and the efforts of the authorities to encourage the production of native food- 
stuffs achieved a considerable measure of success. Natives were sometimes not 
paid in cash for products commandeered by the troops.* But both white and 
native troops suffered hardships and were frequently on short rations. Wild 
game was hunted to provide occasional supplies of meat. Salt was obtained from 
sea water after the loss of the Gottorp mines. Vegetable oil was extracted from 


1 On the other hand, the native hut and head taxes were collected throughout 
the territory in 1914 and 1915. A record revenue was secured from these sources 
in IQI5. 

2 one Brett Young (Marching on Tanga (new edition, 1940), p. 132) states 
that when General Smuts’s troops broke through on the Kilimanjaro front 
in the spring of 1916 they came across ‘the new German paper currency, notes 
of 5 rupees printed on rough greenish paper, also their heller pieces made from 
used Mauser cartridges’. 

3 H. Schnee, of. cit. pp. 289-91; see also F. Wehling, Entwicklung der Deutsch- 
Ostafrikanischen Rupie (Minster, 1929) passim. 

4°A German mission visited Tanganyika in 1925 to pay the askari arrears of 
wages, but it had no authority to meet claims concerning property requisitioned 
by German troops during the campaign (Sir Donald Cameron, My Tanganyika 


Service... (1938), pp. 66-8). 
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groundnuts. Hippopotamus and elephant fats were sometimes available. ‘There 
was a shortage of many medicines, particularly quinine. Dr Schultze produced 
from native materials several medicines and also toothpaste and shaving soap. 
Medical bandages were made at the Mahiwa Cotton Institute. Sacks and 
baskets were made from bark and grass. As far as transport was concerned many 
natives in the southern provinces were pressed into service as porters. 

Thus for eighteen months the whole of the colony held out (and supported an 
efficient fighting force), although cut off from the outside world. For a rather 
longer period a small part of the territory maintained von Lettow Vorbeck’s 
troops in the field. The Germans had every reason to be satisfied with the way 
in which the economic life of the colony was adapted to war conditions under 
most unfavourable circumstances. The efficiency of the civilian administration; 
the ingenuity of scientists, technicians and officials; the loyalty of the natives all 
contributed to secure this result. 


University of Leeds 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


Pla LORY OF ECONOMIC DOCTRINE’ 


By J. R. HICKS 


several different angles. In the first place, it can be studied, as the normal 

historian would study it, as one elementin the general Weltanschauung of those 
periods (such as the early nineteenth and perhaps the middle twentieth centuries) 
when economists have played a significant part in the formation of public 
opinion. In the second place, it can be studied for its own sake as the evolution 
of a technique, in the spirit of the historian of Greek mathematics or Renaissance 
painting. These two approacHes are very different, but they have this in 
common, that they can be perfectly objective. There is, however, a third ap- 
proach which, in the field of monetary theory, is still perhaps the most common. 
The author, having himself developed strong views on the problem, turns to the 
work of his predecessors partly to fortify himself in his own views, partly to 
explain to himself how it has been possible for other people to come to hold 
views different from his. In this case the past is studied not for its own sake, 
but directly for the light it may be expected to throw upon present controversy. 

Professor Rist’s History of Monetary Theory is an extremely interesting and 
important book, but it is definitely a history of the third type, so that to the pure 
historian it may perhaps be found a little disappointing. Professor Rist holds 
views on monetary theory, and perhaps still more on monetary policy, which 
are very different from those of what may now be regarded as the dominant 
school of English opinion. To a very large extent this book is a defence of his 
views. The great figures of the past are invoked, not for their own sakes, but 
because some of them (Thornton and Tooke in particular) can be enlisted under 
the banner borne by Professor Rist, and because others (Ricardo, Marshall and 
the early Wicksell) can be called upon to explain those strange aberrations of 
opinion which have culminated in what are considered by Professor Rist to be 
the dangerous fantasies of Hawtrey and Keynes. 

So much must be said by way of criticism; yet it has to be admitted that the 
particular points at issue in this theoretical controversy are such that real light 
is thrown upon them by this historical approach. Monetary economics, try as 
economists will to reduce it to a ‘pure theory’, is in fact the study of a particular 
social institution, and an institution which has inevitably developed in different 
ways in different social milieux. English theories of money, however ‘general’ 
they may claim to be, do not in fact escape the influence of English monetary 
experience; though it is true that they are made a little less insular than might 
be expected from that background by the peculiar intimacy of English financial 
relations with another country of exceedingly different institutions, the United 
States. It is in practice exceedingly easy for the English economist to forget 
these limitations; and, therefore, whatever one may think of Professor Rist’s 
conclusions as ‘general’ principles, there can be no doubt that the book in 


[Ts history of economic theory is a subject which can be approached from 


1 Charles Rist, History of Monetary and Credit Theory. (Allen and Unwin. 1940. 
Pp. 442. 255.) 
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which he advances them is very salutary reading. For in spite of the learning 
which he displays in the field of English monetary literature, the experience 
out of which his views have been distilled is evidently French experience. It is 
highly salutary to discover how very different the monetary problem appears 
when it is seen against the French background, especially when it is seen by 
one whose insight into these matters, taken on its own ground, is not markedly 
less than that of his great English antagonists. 

Perhaps the most striking way in which the French background affects the 
whole approach to the monetary problem is in the type of monetary disorder 
which is the centre of interest. To the modern English economist, the prime 
object of monetary policy is to abate the violence of trade fluctuations; the same 
would have been true for the most part even in the nineteenth century, though 
in those days the objective would have taken the more specialized form of 
diminishing financial crises. Obviously this concentration of interest springs 
from English experience. Trade fluctuation has been the main English form of 
monetary disturbance; even the disturbances of 1919-22 could be explained in 
large measure along the usual cyclical lines. With the French economist, the 
concentration of interest is entirely different. Although France experienced 
many of the classical fluctuations of the nineteenth century, they were for the 
most part less intense than in England (and a fortiori America). To the modern 
mind their impress has been almost entirely effaced by that of the currency 
disorders of 1914 onwards, which obviously belong to the same pattern as those 
under Louis XV and as the Assignats, and have no relation at all to the cyclical 
scheme. It is thus most interesting to find that while English and American 
economists unanimously envisage the events of 1930-1 as a peculiarly violent 
cyclical crisis, to Professor Rist they appear as nothing else at all but a logical 
consequence of the currency disorders after 1914. 

This difference of approach reflects itself (as such differences will) in a 
difference of definition. Since the English economist is mainly interested in 
fluctuations of credit, he has steadily widened his definition of money, first 
(with Ricardo) to include bank notes, and later on to include bank deposits as 
well. He can do this with impunity because he is forgetting the possibility that 
deposits may not be convertible into notes, while if notes are not convertible 
into gold, then so much the worse for gold! All that matters to him are changes 
in the price-level, in the value of paper money and paper credit in terms of 
goods; and he can concentrate attention on the short-term fluctuations in this 
value, because he takes for granted a situation in which confidence in some 
measure of long-term stability is never lost. 

Professor Rist’s problem, on the other hand, is one of a situation in which 
that fundamental confidence cannot be taken for granted. It is only with an 
effort that he can bring himself to realize that there does exist across the Channel 
a Planners’ Paradise which has demonstrated, in 1797 and again in 1931, that 
the suspension of convertibility need not imply a failure of confidence in the 
solidity of paper money. Things are not like that in France. The Bank of France, 
he reminds us, has never been able to develop an Open Market Policy like that 
of the Bank of England; and the reason is that it has never believed in its heart 
that its government’s promise to pay made a reliable asset. The central problem 
for him is the relation between solid money (gold) and ersatz money (paper), the 
paper which needy governments compel their people to use instead of gold, in spite 
of the fact that (excepting in England) it is deficient in one of the basic requisites of 
a sound money, the capacity to act as a store of value. The Englishman may 
widen his definition, but the Frenchman must narrow his, in order to emphasize 
distinctions which seem to him vital. 

In other places than this, one would be tempted to expatiate upon the sig- 
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nificance of this analysis of Professor Rist’s for the organization of international 
monetary arrangements. It does not appear that Professor Rist has yet been 
in a position to make any pronouncement upon the Keynes and White plans 
of 1943; nevertheless, from this book (in spite of the fact that the original French 
version of it appeared in 1938) it is possible to deduce very clearly what his 
criticisms of those plans would be. They would constitute a more damaging 
attack than any which has appeared up to the present. In the first place, he 
would question whether it would be possible for any government to regard its 
holding of ‘bancor’ (or whatever it was called) as being really as good as gold. 
Gold can always be exchanged for any other asset if a particular seller can be 
found who is willing to sell, and that is usually easy enough; ‘bancor’ could 
only be so exchanged if the transaction was one which met with the approval 
of the international ‘bank’. However thoroughgoing the assurances offered 
that such approval would always be forthcoming for all ordinary transactions, 
one could not be sure that there would not be a difference of opinion in some 
particular case. And so it would be preferable to have gold. He would, 
therefore, maintain that it would be impossible for any mechanism of inter- 
national credit to assuage the gold hunger which must be expected to arise after 
the war, both because of the rise.in gold incomes in many countries and because 
of general unsettlement making for liquidity preference. It is also quite evident 
what would be the nature of Professor Rist’s alternative plan. He would 
recommend a devaluation of all currencies in terms of gold (and he would not 
mind very much if the devaluation could only be secured along the route of 
competitive depreciation) ; devaluation which would have to be carried to such 
a point as would make the additional value of gold in terms of commodities 
sufficient to provide all the ‘liquidity’ which anyone needed. 

These, however, are matters for the future; and although, as Professor Rist 
rightly says, economic man lives in the future, it is the past which is the field of 
the economic historian. There are several matters in the interpretation of the 
past on which considerable light is thrown by his book; on one of them I should 
like to make a few comments. 

With his historical approach and his ‘gold’ bias, it is natural that Professor 
Rist should be attracted by the still imperfectly solved problem of the mechanism 
by which the nineteenth-century gold discoveries exercised their economic 
effects. From his point of view, gold mines are the perfect form of international 
public works; in the booms of the eighteen-fifties and sixties, and again in the 
nineteen-hundreds, we have superb examples of their effectiveness. ‘They are the 
perfect public works, because while like other public works they generate income 
which expands effective demand, they avoid the disadvantage of productive 
investment (that sooner or later it will increase the effective supply of finished 
goods, and will then diminish the incentive to further investment) and they also 
avoid the disadvantage of ordinary unproductive investment (that it diminishes 
the creditworthiness of the financing authority). Now this line of argument 
seems to me essentially right; it can hardly be doubted that the exceptionally 
prolonged activity of these two boom periods was due to the steady stimulus 
provided by the goldfields. Further, the view that the gold acted mainly by 
increasing effective demand, and only to a very secondary extent by lowering 
interest rates (more correctly, by retarding the rise in interest rates), seems 
wholly borne out by the facts. ; 

Up to this point I feel myself in agreement with Professor Rist; but there are 
several ways in which he seems to carry his argument too far. Most of these are 
due to what appears to be an excessive emphasis on these monetary factors in 
the economic development of the time. One may grant the importance of the 
effect of the gold discoveries on business activity and on employment, without 
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necessarily rejecting the classical contention of Cairnes and Marshall that such 
sterile activity as goldmining would not have ainy beneficial effect on the average 
real wages (in communities other than those in which the gold mines were 
situated) of such persons as remained in employment throughout. Marshall is 
mocked by Professor Rist for his statement to the Gold and Silver Commission 
that the prosperity of Great Britain in the fifties and sixties was due to Free 
Trade. If, however, we reflect that to Marshall ‘prosperity’ is much more likely 
to have meant high real wages than high employment, it does not seem clear 
that Marshall was wrong. As far as one can tell from the fragmentary statistics 
which are all that seem to be available for that period even in Clapham and 
Bowley,! the notable rise in real wages after the Hungry Forties took place in 
the years 1847-50, before the gold influx started, and most evidently must have been 
due to the repeal of the Corn Laws. From 1850-60 no distinctive rise in real 
wages seems to be traceable. Real wages certainly rose a little in the export 
trades (and this is interesting verification of Professor Rist’s account of the 
mechanism), but in other trades there may well have been a fall. 

Again, it has been shown by Dr Rostow in his important articles in this 
Review,” that the ‘shortage’ of gold in the seventies and eighties provides a very 
unconvincing explanation of the ‘Great Depression’ of those decades. Professor 
Rist is himself inclined to adduce the low interest rates of that period as a proof 
that gold production exercises its effect on the side of effective demand, not 
through the money market; but in this case it is not clear that the evidence is 
in favour of his exact thesis. The traditional ‘gold’ explanation of the Great 
Depression has been based, not on the very moderate check to gold production, 
but on the increased demand for gold from the new gold standard countries 
of Germany and the United States; now it is not clear how this demand, being 
a change in liquidity preference, could operate on effective demand except by 
raising interest rates. If it did not do so, but instead of that interest rates 
remained abnormally low,? then there must have been some powerful force 
diminishing the demand for capital; the check to gold production hardly looks 
sufficient. 

Now it is on such a matter as this that Professor Rist’s determined refusal to 
mix up the problems of money and credit (instructive though it is in some ways) 
seems to play him false. It is true, as we have seen, that an increase in effective 
demand due to an expansion of productive investment will be followed, sooner 
or later, by an expansion of the supply of commodities; while an increase in 
effective demand due to gold discoveries will not be so followed. But it is not 
true that in consequence the first can be dismissed as a ‘short-period pheno- 
menon’ in comparison with the second. When the investment consists in the 
construction of durable goods which take a long time to complete, the increase 
in the supply of finished goods, which follows on a particular wave of investment, 


1 J. H. Clapham, Economic History of Great Britain, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1932), 
ch. 1; A. L. Bowley, Wages in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth Century (Cam- 
bridge, 1900). 

2 “Investment and the Great Depression’, vit, ‘ Investment and Real Wages’, Ix. 

* It has been claimed by Mr Hawtrey (A Century of Bank Rate (1938), pp. 
100-5) that the shortage of gold at this period did produce financial stringency, 
indicated, not by persistently high interest rates, but by a rise at an unduly 
early stage of each attempted recovery, so that the recovery was nipped in the 
bud. This is theoretically possible; but it is questionable whether Mr Hawtrey 
has not been too much influenced by the movements of bank rate. This was a 
period in which the Bank’s control over the market was notoriously ineffective. 


The movements adduced by Mr Hawtrey look suspiciously like vain jabs at 
a brake that won’t act. 
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may be considerably delayed and only come forward gradually. When the 
investment consists in the opening-up of new lands, the reflux may be delayed 
so long that it is quite as ‘long-period’ a phenomenon as the exhaustion of the 
impulse of gold discoveries. The distinction between the two sorts of stimulus 
is important but it is not a temporal distinction, as Professor Rist is inclined to 
make it. 

In the particular case of the seventies and eighties, the most plausible 
explanation of the ‘depression’ seems to be nearer to Dr Rostow’s than to 
Professor Rist’s or to Mr Hawtrey’s. The railway- and steamship-building of 
1840-70 had been, in the end, a vastly more productive form of investment 
than any of those which had led the way in the earlier phases of industrialism. 
But they were slow to develop their full potentialities. When at length they did 
so, it became possible, for a couple of decades, to reap the harvest of the earlier 
investment in the form of a greatly increased output of consumption goods 
which needed a minimum of further investment to bring them to fruition. 
Whence there followed the two phenomena whose conjunction impressed 
Marshall: a low level of activity and rapidly rising real wages; though it may 
be that he was inclined to overstress the necessity of the conjunction. 

It so happened that at the sdme time there was a potential shortage of gold. 
But the potential shortage never became an actual shortage because the activity 
of industry never rose to such a point as to impose a real strain upon the gold 
supply. We may agree with Professor Rist that the slackening in effective demand 
from the gold-getters was one cause of this; but there was another, probably 
more important, cause to which he gives too little attention. 

This review has been largely concerned with differences of opinion: differences 
about theory and about policy, differences which ultimately spring from the 
different national backgrounds. But these are differences which needed to be 
brought to the surface; their ventilation is a necessary preliminary to under- 
standing. The publication of this book is in fact a notable step towards better 
understanding between English and French economists. It makes one hope 
that when the Channel is open again we shall see a renewal of that intellectual 
co-operation which did exist in the nineteenth century but has been so lamentably 
lacking, thus far, in the twentieth. 


University of Manchester 
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MEDIEVAL TAXATION 


Wituiam E. Lunt. Financial Relations of the Papacy with England to 1327. 
(Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass. 1939. pp. XV +759. $6.00.) 


Professor Lunt has now followed up his monumental work on papal finance with 
an equally monumental survey of the financial relations between England and the 
Roman See in the four centuries preceding the accession of Edward III. His 
present subject, unlike some of his previous ones, will not excite much heat among 
either the detractors or the defenders of the medieval church. It nevertheless 
deserves to be read for the sake of the general principles it raises as much as for 
the sake of the information it contains. For in spite of its lack of incendiary matter 
it succeeds in illuminating extensive, areas of medieval study hitherto shrouded in 
fog. Within this area one field deserves the special attention of economic historians, 
i.e. that on the borders of ecclesiastical policy and national finance. No other problem 
is more essential for the understanding of medieval economy, yet few problems 
have been so consistently neglected and misunderstood. 

The form in which the problem appears in the book is that of the quid pro quo. 
What benefits did the contracting parties, the king and the Pope, derive from 
taxation levied by the international church on the economic resources of what to 
all intents and purposes had already become a national state? In whose interest 
were the taxes conceived and whose object did they in the end serve? 

The question is indirectly posed at the very outset. The early chapters of the 
book discuss the revenues which, in papal theory at least, could be regarded as 
census, i.e. aS quasi-feudal payments in recognition of papal overlordship. Peter’s 
Pence was perhaps the oldest and the best known of these, even though in the 
English view it was not a rent but a payment of royal alms. But the most con- 
troversial payments of this class were the royal tributes in the thirteenth century. 
In the Roman view they sprang from the royal commendation of England to the 
Popes, i.e. from the transaction whereby the king renounced in the Pope’s favour 
his title to the land of England and received it back in vassal tenure. This view 
derived some substance from John’s tribute of 1213, but the attitude of the later 
kings, and especially of the first two Edwards, was much at variance with the papal 
assumption of suzerainty. They resisted the papal theory of the tribute and refused 
to pay it except when it helped them to procure from Rome special favours and 
concessions. 

The problem of quid pro quo was even more important in connection with the 
mandatory taxes on ecclesiastical income which occupy most of Professor Lunt’s 
attention. ‘he papal income taxes on ecclesiastical revenues in England originated 
in the early crusading taxes, and for a long time the financing of crusades supplied 
the official justification for the impositions. But the pretext was sometimes only 
too transparent, as in the taxes which were bound up with Boniface’s war with 
France or were devoted to the financing of the Sicilian venture. In at least one of 
the early mandatory income taxes, that of 1228, crusading objects were not even 
avowed, and the long series of income taxes between 1301 and 1324 were levied 
without any reference to crusades. 

Why then were the taxes levied by the Church and permitted by the Crown? 
The kings did not act solely or even largely out of mere respect for the papal office. 
Neither king nor parliament conceded to the Roman church the automatic right 
to levy in this country income taxes and subsidies on temporalities, and yet tem- 
poralities were throughout the late thirteenth and the early fourteenth centuries 
subjected to continuous and heavy mandatory taxes. To suggest that the two 
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Edwards gave way to papal mandates in exchange for papal favours is not very 
convincing. For one thing, the favours they sought in Rome did not always syn- 
chronize with the grants of mandatory income taxes in England. But above all it 
is difficult to see why taxes conceded to buy papal favours should have been made 
to yield such enormous profits to the king. How great they were even a cursory 
survey of Professor Lunt’s figures will show. Out of some £130,000 collected for 
a sexennial tenth in 1286 the king retained well over £60,000. The sexennial tenth 
of 1291 yielded to the king £44,000 as against the Pope’s £38,000. In theory the 
proceeds of the income taxes continually levied between 1301 and 1324 were 
divided equally between the Pope and the king, but in fact the Crown received 
more than its covenanted half. Thus the tenths levied by Edward II by agreement 
with Clement V and John XXII left to the Pope rather less than one-quarter of 
the total proceeds. 

The conclusion which these facts suggest is that taxes came to be imposed 
primarily for the royal benefit. They were essentially grants by the Pope to the 
king of a right to impose ecclesiastical taxes by the authority of a papal mandate. 
The early income taxes under Edward I were initiated by the Pope, while the 
king procured his ‘rake off’ by arbitrary and ostensibly temporary seizure of 
deposits. But already at that time some of the tenths were raised by the Pope for 
the benefit of the king. While the crusading pretext could still be invoked the 
transfer of the benefits to the Crown could still be reconciled with the ecclesiastical 
purposes of the tax. But we have seen that crusading objects, however broadly 
defined, were not always present, and that from 1301 onwards continuous grants 
of mandatory income taxes were avowedly made for the joint benefit of king and 
Pope. 

The eventual purpose and the terms of the deal were thus obvious. The taxes were 
not the Pope’s but the king’s. Ecclesiastical income taxes by papal mandate became 
part and parcel of royal taxation and a mainstay of national budgets. Papal concur- 
rence was requested and obtained for the sake of convenience, ease of collection 
and the taxpayer’s submission to the impost. How important the latter was is 
shown by the stipulation of the clergy in 1301, when the subsidy on the temporalities 
was refused until papal approval was obtained. The papal mandate made it possible 
to tax ecclesiastical revenues for national purposes without the necessity of consulting 
the clergy. 

This conclusion emerges clearly enough from the book, but it would be unfair 
to give the impression that it provides its official thesis, or that it in any way dominates 
the narrative. In fact the narrative is not dominated by anything. Professor Lunt’s 
methosl is much more orthodox and matter-of-fact than these comments might 
suggest. The twelve odd sources of papal revenue in England are discussed separately 
and chronologically in successive chapters. In addition to the census and the income 
taxes the book also deals with annates, benefice taxes, obventions and legacies for 
crusades and with other payments of the same kind. It also describes the functions 
and methods of the papal collectors, the development and the management of deposits 
and the activities of the papal bankers. Somewhat more could have been said 
about the latter, for much more needs to be known and could be discovered about 
their technique and organization in England. Gne conclusion, however, emerges 
very clearly. It appears that the Italian merchants were drawn into the management 
of the papal revenues in England long after they had entered this country as 
merchants or moneylenders. Economic historians need not be reminded that a 
different sequence has sometimes been suggested. 

In conclusion, a reviewer should be permitted to record his gratitude for the 
ease and simplicity of Professor Lunt’s manner. The book is marked by the same 
clarity of style and orderly arrangement of detail which one has come to expect 
from the learned author. M. PosTan 
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BOROUGH CHARTERS 


British Borough Charters, 1307-1660. Edited with an Introduction by M. WEIN- 
BAuM. (Cambridge University Press. 1943. pp. Ixvii+241. 215.) 


Dr Weinbaum’s contribution to British municipal history is a completion of the 
two volumes of British Borough Charters edited by Mr Ballard and Professor 
Tait. The essential interest of the book is constitutional, but the economic 
historian is enabled to trace the extent to which economic activities were con- 
trolled by the municipalities over a period of three and a half centuries. 

The legal and constitutional foundation of British municipal development had 
been laid.by the opening of the fourteenth century, but urban growth was still 
in its early stages and exhibited great diversity. Between that date and the 
thirties of the nineteenth century the municipalities for the most part gradually 
assumed the characteristics of the close borough. Dr Weinbaum has performed 
a valuable service in assembling, checking and adding to the published informa- 
tion about the long transitional period between 1300 and 1660. The year 1660, 
it is sometimes said, provides a better line of demarcation between medieval 
and modern history than the traditional 1485. In constitutional history at any 
rate Dr Weinbaum regards 1660 as a turning-point more definite even than 
1688. By 1660 the borough charters as such have ‘reached the true end of their 
historical career’. The charters which belong to the subsequent period, 1660-88, 
have lost individuality. After 1660 parliamentary statutes regulating municipal 
affairs as a whole are far more important than are individual charters. The 
Act of 1661 is an overt acknowledgment of the close association which has 
developed between municipal and ‘state politics and is the precursor of a long 
series of similar enactments which not only express this existing relationship, 
but tend to decrease still further the individuality of the boroughs. The charters 
had, of course, shown a gradual increase in uniformity for a long time 
before 1660, but the growth of state legislation touching municipal activities, 
particularly marked after 1660, ‘rang the death knell of medievalism’ as 
expressed by the charter. 

The changing character of town charters during the long transitional period 
with which Dr Weinbaum deals necessitates an arrangement of the material 
different from that adopted in the previous volumes of the series. For the study 
of the early, scantily-authenticated periods of civic development, the actual 
wording of the charters must be preserved. After the thirteenth century the 
evolution of central government routine makes adherence to such detail un- 
necessary. Hence this third volume adopts a new technique. It is arranged 
under counties, and a brief précis is made of the chartered rights of each 
borough, according to chronological acquisition. The addition of an analytical 
index based on the grouping of the earlier volumes enables the student to trace 
the evolution of these rights. Much of the information about English and 
Welsh charters has been checked by reference to official or semi-official publica- 
tions. Since the aim of this collection of charters is to show the spreading of 
certain general rights, offices, and economic and other privileges, the practice 
has been adopted of condensing each item of a grant into a significant word or 
phrase. Not only are the contents of each document thus listed, but so also is 
the place where it can be found in print or manuscript. From the tabulated 
and classified information there emerges a history of the gradual extension of 
a system of borough organization over the whole of the United Kingdom; 
a system still diversified in minor matters, yet widely harmonized by 1660. 
A clear, analytical outline of this development is provided by the Introduction. 
One of the main integrating forces is shown to be the closer link between central 
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and local government effected by the creation of new local officials, who ares 
nevertheless, no mere creatures of the central government. A further factor 
making for uniformity of municipal structure and procedure develops as a result 
of increasing interest in parliamentary elections: both town and crown want 
greater clarity. 

A study of the charters reveals not only the gradual growth of uniformity, 
but also the development of oligarchical tendencies, not unnatural after a period 
of social dislocation. By the sixteenth century incorporation implies the 
existence of close bodies, but these had gradually developed their power and 
stability through alliance with the crown in face of difficulties. In the ages 
preceding serious abuse and decay the incorporated bodies were at least 
instrumental in training, though at a price, one class of the population in the 
fundamentals of government. This training would presently be applied in the 
sphere of national politics. 

A good bibliography and an index add to the value of this important com- 
pletion of a classic series of reference volumes. E. M. Hampson 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 1540-1640 


Joun U. Ner. Industry and Government in France and England, 1540-1640. 
(American Philosophical Society, Memoirs, vol. xv: Philadelphia. 1940. 
pp. x+162. $2.00.) 


This is the most substantial of a series of related studies which Professor Nef 
has been publishing in recent years and from which, in due course, he plans to 
write a comparative history of industry and civilization in France and England 
during the hundred years following the Reformation. The project is an ex- 
tremely happy choice, and students will await its fulfilment eagerly. The con- 
trast between French and English economic development in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is profound and of fundamental significance in the his- 
torical development of the two countries; and no one is better qualified to 
elucidate it than Professor Nef, whose authoritative study of the English coal 
industry has already taken him to the heart of the subject, so far as England is 
concerned, 

Professor Nef’s present study begins with an account of industrial legislation 
and its enforcement in France, followed by a similar survey for England. ‘The 
main lines of the story—the development of gild and craft regulation in France 
through royal edicts enforced by royal officials, compared with the decay of gild 
control in England and the partial ineffectiveness of royal and parliamentary 
regulations—are familiar enough, though Professor Nef’s own researches in 
French national and departmental archives add new details. Professor Nef sums 
up his comparison of the two countries by remarking that though French 
legislation was undoubtedly more restrictive than English, the contrast between 
the two countries was not in the nature of the laws but in their enforcement. 
The next theme of the book is the actual participation of the crown in industrial 
enterprise; and here Professor Nef deals with saltpetre and gunpowder, mining, 
and salt, with ‘new manufactures’ such as silk and glass in France, and heavy 
industries, with labour-saving machinery and new methods, in England. ‘The 
contrast which he draws between the two countries would have been sharper if 
he had been less inclined to view royal monopolies, especially under James I and 
Charles I, as ‘attempts to bring industry under royal control’. No doubt in 
abstract there is something to be said for this point of view, but it is surely far- 
fetched and unreal. Monopolies were as much a reflexion of private enterprise as 
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was the opposition to them. It was a case of individuals exploiting the pre- 
rogative, taking advantage both of the financial and the personal weakness of the 
monarchy. ‘Vhe immense expansion of monopolies under James I was a symptom 
of weak, and not, as Professor Nef’s thesis would imply, of strong monarchy. 

In a chapter on the relation of government finance to his subject Professor Nef 
makes some interesting and useful comparisons. He estimates (p. 128) that 
‘taxes in England’ from 1636 to 1642 ‘came to something like 2s. 6d. per head 
of the population’, compared with 8s. to 105. in France. It is not clear what he 
means by ‘taxes’, but if, as seems probable, his calculations are based on Ex- 
chequer receipts, it seems odd to include receipts from royal lands in ‘taxes’. 
‘The underlying point emerges more satisfactorily when he compares royal in- 
come with the total national income at this period. ‘It is probable’, he says, 
‘that considerably more than 10 % of all French income, as compared with some 
2-3 % of all English income, was collected by the crown’. The contrast is cer- 
tainly true in substance, and is most significant. As Professor Nef remarks, in 
France ‘the crown drained off into other channels some of the funds that might 
have been used in financing private capitalistic ventures’, and also ‘hindered 
the growth in the demand for industrial products whose chief value was their 
utility’. 

Professor Nef’s final comments on the causes underlying the contrasting 
economic fortunes of France and England seem to call for further reflexion. He 
is not always quite at home on constitutional questions, and perhaps for this 
reason unduly depreciates the effects of sharply divergent political institutions 
and customs. ‘This temptation to discover in constitutional history the principal 
explanation for the early English industrial revolution must’, he says, “be re- 
sisted’; and he thinks that the influence of industrial upon constitutional history 
“was more positive and probably stronger’ than the reverse influence. But the 
legal and constitutional structure of Tudor England was there before the in- 
dustrial revolution and, in marked contrast with France, undoubtedly favoured 
individualism. Parliament was an integral part of the constitution. One has 
only, for example, to think of its determined defence of the alienated church 
lands in Mary’s reign to realize how it helped to create favourable conditions for 
industrial enterprise. Again, the smaller proportion of the national wealth that 
went to the monarchy in England was due primarily to the constitutional fact 
that the crown could only tax through Parliament. Professor Nef’s argument 
also seems to pay too little attention to the effect of wars in draining the wealth 
of a nation: the Italian Wars and the Religious Wars in France, and the Civil 
War in England. But this last is a theme to which he himself has since done 
justice in an admirable article in this Journal.! J. E. NEALE 


SOME PURITAN LEADERS 
W.K. Jorpan. Men of Substance. (University of Chicago Press. 1942. pp. 283. 


185.) 

This is a book of substance too. Its sub-title is ‘A study of the thought of two 
English revolutionaries, Henry Parker and Henry Robinson’, and it is a most 
valuable analysis of the religious, political and economic thought of these 
neglected writers, in relation to the revolutionary events of their time. 

‘The choice of individuals studied illustrates the thesis and the artful balance of 
the book. The Parkers were an old Sussex landed family which rose to political 
importance under Elizabeth, and Henry (who also had trading interests) typifies 
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the erastian, anti-clerical business attitude of a section of this class which was to 
be all-important in forcing the English revolution to its successful conclusion. 
Henry Robinson came of the younger branch of a family of successful Tudor 
merchants who had acquired monastic lands at the dissolution. His religious- 
rationalist outlook, his tireless and inquiring social conscience, were those of the 
best minds among the Independents. Both were distinguished members of that 
neglected but vastly important group of intellectuals who accepted admini- 
strative office in the service of parliament and under Cromwell became in effect 
a new Civil service. 

Mr Jordan skilfully relates the thought of these representative men to their 
background and environment, and to the events of their day. He abundantly 
shows that the shrewder minds among contemporaries were far more aware of 
the real issues at stake than most subsequent historians. ‘Both men believed 
that the English Revolution had swept away an outworn monarchical system 
which had failed because it had ignored the political maturity, the aspirations 
and the capabilities of the landed gentry and the mercantile aristocracy.’ ‘Both 
...realized that a true revolution was in progress which could have no successful 
issue unless the ancient constitution were overthrown’ (p. 3). The Militia Bill 
was the real turning point; Bishops were thrown in as a useful propaganda 
afterthought (p. 167)—as Cromwell, though he put it differently, realized. 

Mr Jordan shows that both Parker and Robinson, as men of substance, were 
aristocrats, precursors of the Whig oligarchy, who had no desire to see their 
newly won power pass into any more democratic hands. But he makes this as 
a purely factual point, without the silly denigration which has been fashionable 
of late. Robinson was a bourgeois who saw that religious intolerance was bad 
for business, but he had also an intellectual passion for liberty and ‘a social 
conscience of a quality and sensitivity rare in any age’ (p. 258). 

The chapter analysing Robinson’s economic theories and proposals is one of 
the most fascinating in the book. Very many ideas, good and bad, of eighteenth- 
century British economists and imperialists are here in embryo; and the ‘Tory 
origin’ of free trade theories is now pushed back at least to the Independents 
(p. 231). This, incidentally, is a line of thought deserving further investigation: 
some of the late seventeenth-century Tory theorists, like Barbon, had Inde- 
pendent antecedents, as against the preponderantly presbyterian origins of the 
Whigs. ; 

Mr Jordan writes with quite admirable self-effacement and restraint, and has 
resisted all temptation to claim too much for the writers whom he is presenting. 
Thus he points out that Parker’s ‘conception. of sovereignty was quite as 1n- 
clusive and elaborately stated as the later definitions of Hobbes’ (p. 141), and 
stresses the further parallel in their savage onslaught on the ‘meere noyse’ of the 
‘imaginary spirituall power’ (pp. 76-7), but never attempts to deny the real 
independence of the ‘greater thinker’. Other comparisons will occur to the 
reader. Robinson’s fundamental conviction, publicly stated in 1643, that it is 
far better that ‘many false doctrines were published, especially with a good 
intention and out of weaknesse only, then that one sound truth should be 
forcibly smothered or wilfully concealed’ (p. 98); and that no man can be fully 
perswaded in his owne heart of what he does...unlesse...it be lawfull for him 
to reject that which shall appeare to him as evill, and adhere to that which seems 
good in his owne judgement’ (p. 135), is the view of Milton's Areopagutica. 
Robinson as the ‘apostle of the lay intelligence which during the revolutionary 
period was able finally to secure leadership in English thought (p. 88), Soc 
us of the ‘segregation of the secular’ traced by Professor Woodhouse among the 
later Independents and Levellers. Parker’s whole class theory of politics recalls 
Harrington’s later but more famous analysis, and the thesis that Charles I fell 
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not so much because of the revolt of his subjects as because the essence of his 
sovereignty had wasted away (p. 201) is summed up in an often quoted 
Harringtonian epigram. It is tedious and unprofitable to trace intellectual 
genealogies: Mr Jordan has performed the far more useful service of showing 
what ideas were in the air among ‘the vanguard of the revolution’, the ‘small 
and enlightened wing of a rich, powerful and selfish merchant aristocracy’ 
(p, 204) as an els 
This is a first-rate book, not so much because of the originality of its thesis as 
for the vigour, honesty, clarity and coherence with which that thesis is presented 
and proved. It sends us back to study the representative and substantial men of 
the English revolution themselves with a new awareness; and that goes a long 
way towards liberating us from the preconceptions established: by Gardiner. 
A reviewer has succumbed whose most damaging criticism is that on p. 107 the 
word ‘fle’ (flay) has been unnecessarily amended to ‘fleece’! 
CHRISTOPHER HiL1 


GOLD 


W. P. Morrei. The Gold Rushes. (A. and C. Black. 1940. pp. vili+427. 18s.) 


We all know that the silver and gold discoveries which occurred in the sixteenth 
century, and again upon a much greater scale in the nineteenth, by pouring 
into the mints of the world a flood of money metal, caused successive falls in the 
value of money which had consequences of the greatest economic and political 
importance. We do not always remember that by attracting pioneers and 
adventurers into wild places in large numbers, requiring transport to bring their 
supplies, shops to feed them and banks to look after their winnings, these 
discoveries initiated the economic development of immense tracts of country 
long before this would otherwise have occurred. 

Dr Morrell’s book, having regard to the series in which it is published, rightly 
deals mainly with the second of these results. Indeed, as he says, adequate 
treatment of the monetary effects of the gold rushes would require a separate 
book. 

After a preliminary sketch of the history of gold discovery from the earliest 
times we are given detailed accounts of the early development of gold production 
in all the chief gold-producing countries. We go to Brazil and Siberia, to 
California, British Columbia and the Rocky Mountain States, to Australasia 
for the discoveries at Ballarat and Bendigo and the gold rushes of the eighteen- 
sixties and nineties. We visit South Africa, where occurred the greatest gold 
discoveries of all, initiated by the rush for diamonds to Kimberley, and finally 
return to America to study events on the Klondike. In South Africa the gold 
was worked mainly by public joint-stock companies employing native or Chinese 
labour, and the excitement was chiefly on the stock exchanges. In South America 
and in Siberia production was organized largely by planters or great landowners, 
using in the one case negro slave labour and in the other labour remunerated 
on a wage basis. It was principally in North America and Australia that there 
occurred the gold rushes proper, in which tens of thousands of men raced 
individually or in small parties to the areas where gold was reported, hoping 
to extract it from the soil for their own profit. 

Where those countries are concerned it is a tale of weary trekking, sometimes 
as much as 100 miles or more by wagon or on foot carrying a pack or pushing 
a handcart, from rail head or the highest point of the river to ‘be reached by 
steamer, to the place where gold had been found, or was said to have been 
found. Often the rumour proved false. ‘It was commoner to travel hopefully 
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than to arrive.’ Those who did arrive pitched their tent, staked their claim and 
proceeded by one or other of the simple methods open to them laboriously to 
search the surface soil and the soil as far down as they could dig for the grains 
of gold. It has been said that the value of the resources which have been sunk 
in gold mining has far exceeded the value of the gold produced. If one includes 
the toil of all those who journeyed to the workings without result, this must 
surely be true. 

The author gives much attention to the endeavours of the miners to establish 
upon a democratic basis the rule of law, both as regards maintaining peace in 
the camps and establishing and maintaining the rights of property in the 
‘claims’. He leaves an impression that these endeavours were on the whole 
remarkably successful and he points to a notable contrast between the effects 
of gold discoveries in the gold rush areas and the effects in South Africa. ‘The 
gold rushes spread the democratic civilization of the American frontier over the 
Rocky Mountains: they democratized the pastoral society of Australia; but they 
left the Boer as he was before.’ In South Africa democratic tendencies were 
‘dominated by a highly concentrated financial power, a new source of divisions 
in an already deeply riven community’. 

Here is a really good reference book on this subject. Each section has its 
bibliography and its map. The minor discoveries in each area are dealt with 
as well as the major. Personalities such as Cecil Rhodes and Sifton, the Canadian 
Minister of the Klondike period, are given their rightful place. The non- 
technical reader would perhaps have liked a little more explanation of such 
terms as ‘placer’, ‘forty-foot claim’, ‘gulch claim’ and ‘creek claim’, but the 
author was no doubt hampered by the need to avoid giving much space to the 
technicalities of mining. A. E, FEAVEARYEAR 


CANADA 


Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1671-1674. Edited by E. E. Ricu. (Cham- 
plain Society for Hudson’s Bay Record Society. 1942. pp. Ixvili+276.) 

Minutes of Council, Northern Department of Rupert Land, 1821-1831. Edited by 
R. Harvey Frieminc. (Champlain Society for Hudson’s Bay Record 
Society. 1940. pp. Ixxvii+ 480.) 

The Letters of John McLoughlin, First Series, 1825-1838. Edited by E. E. Ricu. 
(Champlain Society for Hudson’s Bay Record Society. 1941. pp. 
CXXVill + 374.) 

Of these three publications of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, the volume of 

Minutes for the period 1671-1674 has an unrivalled importance. Apart from the 

Charter it is the earliest document in the Company’s archives. In his masterly 

introduction Sir John Clapham not only makes clear the manifold significance 

of this record of the Company’s activities, but removes some misconceptions of 
its earliest history. It is clear, for instance, that Prince Rupert was in no sense 
the ‘designer or director’ of the earliest adventures. Nor did the great financiers 
of the period show much faith in the Company’s future. “The dominant motive 
at the start was less any certain hope of near gains than zest in adventure, 
discovery and the outdistancing of the French in Canada.’ Amongst the most 

prominent names in these minutes is that of Shaftesbury, who stands out as a 

keen yet disinterested imperialist always finding time to give close attention to 

the business of the Company without; apparently, gaining a penny from it. OF 
the original adventurers many were not only Fellows of the Royal Society 

(‘men known or wishing to be known for their enlightened curiosity’), but, like 
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Shaftesbury, were closely connected with government and with the expansionist 
activities of the day. But it was not only the really eminent who served the 
Company. It is obvious that it owed much to the steady services of Sir James 
Hayes, who, incidentally, had the distinction of being the only early investor to 
make anything out of the venture. 

The importance of these minutes is thus by no means confined to the student 
of Hudson’s Bay history or of early joint-stock company enterprise. The activities 
of this company are, after all, part of the great story of Restoration imperialism 
which completed the foundation of the First British Empire. The economic and 
social historian of the same period will also find useful material in these pages; 
for example, the rates of pay for craftsmen and others who undertook to stay 
three years ‘in the Country’. Attention should also be called to the valuable 
set of Biographical Notes in Appendix G, which include many of the leading 
imperialists of the day. These are not only a great convenience to the student 
of imperial enterprise in the later seventeenth century; he may gain fresh insight 
merely by reading them. 

Of the other volumes in the same series noted above, the Minutes of Council, 
Northern Department Rupert Land, 1821-31, cover another important phase of the 
Company’s history. They deal with the years of retrenchment and consolidation 
after the struggle with the North-West Company, and the figure of George 
Simpson naturally bulks large. The Letters of Fohn McLoughlin, 1825-38, open 
a new topic in the history of the Company: its activities on the Pacific Coast 
during the nineteenth century. A further volume is to complete McLoughlin’s 
letters from 1838 until the end of his service in 1846 and wili include his quarrel 
with Simpson and aversion from the Company he represented. But in this 
volume McLoughlin’s problems are already apparent: hostile Indians, the 
activities of the Russians and of American pioneers, agricultural settlement and 
the need to balance exploitation with the conservation of fur-bearing animals. 
As McLoughlin is probably the greatest figure in the history of the Pacific 
North-West, the picture of the man which these letters reveal as well as the 
detailed account of his work will be invaluable to the historian of this meeting- 
ground of three great Powers. Jono Tyrer 


Harotp A. Innis. The Cod Fisheries; the History of an International Economy. 
(Yale University Press, New Haven; Ryerson Press, Toronto; and Oxford 
University Press; for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
1940. pp. Xvili+520. 215. 6d.) 


This is an important and definitive treatise on a subject drawn from the no- 
man’s-land between history proper and economics. It has involved very great 
industry and activity in the collection of its materials from a variety of sources, 
and demands from its readers not so much the ‘imagination’ which Dr Shotwell, 
the Carnegie editor, asks for, as resolution and patience. The mere historian may 
be allowed to confess that it has not been an easy book to read. 

_The scope of Professor Innis’s work is extensive. It is really a study in modern 
history, political and economic, from the standpoint of fish. It is founded on a 
competent appreciation of the North American geographical background, and 
much knowledge of the habits of the codfish. The earlier chapters give a reminder 
that if Christopher Columbus had never lived the new world would have been 
discovered piecemeal by fishers on the most profitable group of fishing banks in 
the world. Their theme is the international competition, in fisheries, between 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Great Britain, with the later rivalries between 
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Newfoundland, New England, and the maritime colonies of British North 
America. The subject is interesting as well as important, and the author displays 
great knowledge, collected from sources which, as he says, are not ‘confined to 
documents of state and church’. He is, as will be reiterated below, a little too 
much inclined to attribute the rise and fall of empires to ‘fishy’ causes. His 
book will remain the chief authority on its subject, and later writers are likely 
to draw their facts from it as a primary source. Readers fit to appreciate its 
merits will come rather from professionals, academic or piscatorial, than from 
general students of history and economics. But a wealth of interesting detail 
has been lavished on its chapters, and overflows from the text into full and 
illuminating notes. 

There is more than mere detail concerning cod and the fishing banks here. 
Dr Innis has allowed himself to speculate freely in the regions of politics and 
diplomacy as related to fisheries. This, which is one of the notable features of 
the book, is definitely also one of its weaknesses. There is a natural tendency 
to exaggerate the influence of the American cod fisheries on diplomatic and 
especially on constitutional events. It may be conceded that, from the days 
when the Newfoundland fisheries were regarded chiefly with an eye to the 
fishers providing recruits for the navy, down to the late confused condition of 
the colony, Newfoundland fish dominated Newfoundland politics. It is also 
sound and useful to emphasize, as Dr Innis does, the fact that ‘an expanding 
commercial system (in both New England and Great Britain) broke the bonds 
of a rigid political structure defended by vested interests’. But it verges on 
extravagance to say that after 1763, ‘friction between the commercialism of 
New England, and that of England itself became more serious and led to the 
American Revolution’. After all Virginia did as much as, and had much more to 
say than, New England in shaping the revolutionary movement. It is also 
rather a wrong way of putting the point to hold that ‘the growth of nationalism 
in the colonies was the inevitable accompaniment of the British policy of free trade’. 
Whatever the views of the Nova Scotian Joseph Howe may have been, the 
nationalism of Papineau, Baldwin, Mackenzie and their followers owed much 
more to politics than to economics. The colonial development of British North 
America and more especially of its maritime provinces has very naturally been 
forced on the author’s attention through his study of the cod fisheries; but he has 
not always kept his sense of proportion in dealing with the fishing industry as a 
political fact. No one doubts how deeply Nova Scotians were interested in their 
fisheries, as British-American diplomacy through the nineteenth century 
illustrates. They were also pioneers in the movement towards colonial self- 
government. But the growth of self-government was the result of the general 
development of the colonial communities, and was guided by political and 
cultural as well as economic interests. Nova Scotians desired tO: be tree in 
politics not simply because they wished to push their fisheries but because they 
actually were a free and growing people. It is only fair to Dr Innis to say that 
his later chapters especially prove conclusively the power of external material 
changes on the life of modern communities; for example, the changes wrought 
through the change-over from sails to steam, the creation of markets for fresh 
fish when ice began to challenge salt as a preservative, or, quaintly enough, the 
part played by radio through furnishing up-to-date information on the location 
of fish and suitable markets for them. eer 

When all has been said, this volume makes a substantial contribution to the 
economic history of North America, dealing not only with one of the most vital 
of the sea-board activities, but with the considerable influence of that activity 
on European affairs. J. L. Morison 
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STEEL 


D. L. Burn. The Economic History of Steelmaking, 1867-1939. A Study in Competition. 

(Cambridge University Press. 1940. pp. x +548. 275. 6d.) 
This is a work of austere craftsmanship. Dr Burn, one imagines, could easily 
have written an industrial history of the traditional kind, with its procession of 
chapters on technique, organization, markets and labour, and its estimates of 
the achievements of individual inventors and entrepreneurs. But he has not 
done so. If innovators like Bessemer, Gilchrist Thomas and Hadfield appear 
on his stage, it is only for a moment; if captains of industry like the Bells and 
the Krupps, Stinnes and Thyssen, Carnegie and Schwab, figure more largely, 
it is only that we should know of their policies and not of the men themselves. 
One cannot find, in index or text, the name of a single trade union leader; and 
hardly a paragraph is given to the tasks of the men who mined, smelted, 
converted, rolled and fabricated the product, or to the communities that grew 
up about the steel plants. Even the account of the technological processes, 
essential to a proper understanding of what the author has to say, is relegated 
to a short Appendix. 

This is not intended as adverse criticism: Dr Burn is to be commended for 
turning his back on the incidental, the colourful, the dramatic, and pursuing 
tenaciously his central theme of competition and the ways in which the British 
steel industry reacted, or failed to react, to its impact. The book begins with an 
appraisal of the efficiency of the industry in 1867 as compared with that of its 
foreign rivals. Doubts were already arising whether all was well: waste of fuel, 
deficiencies of technical training and high labour costs were said to be under- 
mining British supremacy. During the long depression of the seventies most of 
the improvements in technique came from abroad and ‘the English steelmakers 
appear in the guise of selectors, not creators’. It is true that the one outstanding 
discovery, that of the basic process, was British, but the fruits of this were reaped 
more fully by foreign than by English, Scottish or Welsh producers. By 1903 
international competition had become acute. The home industry was ‘dancing 
to the tune of foreign producers, not foreign buyers: and the theme was un- 
comfortably syncopated’. 

The remedy prescribed by the steelmakers was a tariff. If the case of the 
Protectionists is shown to have been naive and superficial, so also is that of the 
Free ‘Trade economists. For (so the argument goes) the effectiveness of foreign 
dumping was a sign that British steelmaking had become a relatively high-cost 
industry. Cheaper supplies of ore abroad had led to a rapid development of 
production which the British industry was ill-equipped to emulate. Lincolnshire 
and Northamptonshire, it is true, had ample supplies of ore suitable for making 
basic steel, but there were few blast-furnaces and no converters on the spot; the 
industries which were consumers of steel were geographically remote from the 
producing centres, and were even in process of moving farther away to the west 
coast; and transport was relatively expensive. Technological changes invited 
concentration of plants in the areas where ores Were cheapest, horizontal 
amalgamation, and association for the control of prices and the standardization 
of products. But the obstacles to such developments were manifold: imperfect 
competition between firms, private markets, diversification of the products of 
plants, integration of individual steel producers with individual consumers, 
family influences, ‘sturdy’ individualism and an inveterate distrust of science. 
In these circumstances what the British industry needed was either the spur of 
more intense competition to induce reconstruction or (so it seems) force from 


above. A tariff alone was likely to accentuate the conservative tendencies and 
perpetuate high costs. 
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The weaknesses disclosed have persisted to the present day. The new steel 
plants set up in the last war were principally in areas of consumption, Scotland 
and Sheffield, and not in proximity to blast furnaces and ore fields; and the 
‘delivered price’ system discouraged any tendency there might have been for 
the consuming industries to cluster around the steel works. During the ‘black 
decade’ that followed the war the industrialists suffered sorely from their own 
earlier mistakes; and the banks, which were now in the saddle, proved poor 
riders. ‘The institution of a tariff in 1932 brought gains to the industry; and a 
discreditable arrangement (the adjective is the reviewer’s, not the author’s) made 
with the Import Duties Advisory Committee in 1935 enabled the now combined 
steelmakers to wring favourable terms from the international cartel. But the 
price asked by the Committee, reorganization, was never paid in full. How 
could it be in face of the demand by Parliament, press and public that the 
industry should continue in such unfavourably situated spots as Ebbw Vale and 
Jarrow? But the steelmakers themselves were never more than half-hearted in 
their attempts at reconstruction. 

The picture presented is firmly drawn and its main outlines must be approved. 
One cannot, however, help asking if it is not painted in unduly sombre hues. 
Can one safely indict a whole industry for its conduct over a period of three- 
quarters of a century? Should not more stress have been laid on the discovery 
by English metallurgists of most of the alloy steels now in use all over the world? 
Isn’t there something to be said for an industry which, after all, found employ- 
ment for scores of thousands of British people at rates of pay above those 
common on the continent, and which, by its sliding scale and other devices, 
avoided the industrial disputes which have left so much bad blood in other 
industries here and in the steel industry elsewhere? 

These questions are asked with hesitation. For Dr Burn is too careful a worker, 
too sound in his judgment, for one to differ from him lightly, even on matters 
of emphasis. His knowledge of technology is profound, and he handles the tools 
of analytical economics and statistics with precision; one could only wish he had 
made more concessions to those less well equipped. But if the going is hard the 
reward is high. Teachers of theory will find fresh illustrations of principles and 
new examples of structure, foreign as well as British. They, no less than historians, 
will be grateful to Dr Burn for extracting the data with such patience and 
converting them into the pure metal of this scholarly study. T. S. AsHTON 


REPARATIONS 


Cuaries G. Dawes. A Journal of Reparations. With Forewords by Lord Stamp 
and H. Briining. (Macmillan. 1939. pp. Xxxili + 527. 215.) 


The first and smaller part of this book consists of the Journal written by General 
Dawes during his chairmanship of the experts’ committee to which he has given 
his name. The larger arid less valuable part of the book is a reprint of the 
Dawes Report together with a number of collateral documents, letters, and 
telegrams bearing upon the work of the committee. The Journal itself includes 
a good deal of irrelevant matter and some documents which have already been 
published. ; 

It is not to General Dawes’s discredit that the Journal is a little meagre. The 
usefulness of the experts’ committee depended largely upon the production of 
an agreed report within the shortest possible time. In these circumstances 
General Dawes had little leisure for writing a journal. Indeed, his first entry 
contains the words: ‘If I am able to keep up these notes, it will only be because 
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they do not cover details.’ Furthermore, the qualities which made General 
Dawes an excellent chairman tended also to give his record something of the 
character of a compte-rendu drawn up with the greatest care to combine strict 
accuracy of statement with the avoidance of contentious judgments or phrases. 
So much for the limitations of the Journal. The merits are equally clear. General 
Dawes gives a lucid and fair account of the problems upon which the experts 
were asked to concentrate their attention. Itis, therefore, of historical importance 
to notice the state of mind with which the committee of 1924 approached the 
question of reparation. Anyone reading the parliamentary debates or the 
London press at the time of the Lausanne Conference of 1932 cannot fail to 
be struck by the shortness of memory of the English people. Within thirteen 
years of the signature of the Treaty of Versailles the original justification of 
German reparation payments was almost forgotten. The large political facts of 
German responsibility for the war had been obscured by a fog of controversy 
over the interpretation of inconclusive diplomatic documents. Few people in 1932 
remembered that, apart from the question of major responsibility for the out- 
break of war, Germany was required to make reparation for the damage done 
by German armies in occupied territories in contravention of international law. 
Still fewer people realized that the complete cancellation of reparation payments 
(already scaled down before 1932) was not likely to increase respect for inter- 
national law. Dr Briining’s bland description of reparation as ‘political pay- 
ments’ shows that Hitler was not the first German leader to ‘get away with’ a 
breach of the legal basis of a sound European order. 

General Dawes’s Journal shows the difference of outlook in 1924. At this time 
the exaction of such payment as Germany could make was still regarded as a 
necessary vindication of law. General Dawes did not allow himself to be turned 
from this view by the economic follies of M. Poincaré. His attitude towards the 
occupation of the Ruhr is thus most interesting. He had stated publicly in 1923 
that this occupation was necessary “both to bring France to a realization that 
only a reasonable reparation can be collected, and to bring Germany to the 
knowledge that it cannot avoid its payment’. 

General Dawes repeated this view in his Journal. The argument is a little like 
that of the carol ‘Blessed be the apple’, but it is an argument which cannot be 
ignored. The occupation of the Ruhr did bring to an end the first period of 
German attempts to evade disarmament and the payment of reparation. It is 
doubtful whether anything but an exercise of force would have had this effect. 
If M. Poincaré is to be blamed for the occupation of the Ruhr merely on the 
ground that this action was not profitable to the French exchequer, the French 
Ministers who hesitated, partly for financial reasons, to take firm action in the 
spring of 1936 must be given some credit for their prudence. 

If General Dawes knew where he stood in the matter of the justice of reparation, 
he also had no doubts about the confusion, and worse, which the politicians 
and the ‘experts’ had produced on the question of German ‘capacity to pay’. 
First hand observation of his colleagues at work to some extent lessened his 
distrust of experts, but he never wholly gave up the view noted early in the 
Journal: ‘All international economists deal with a subject so vast that it defies 
other subjects upon which we are accustomed to call in experts. For this reason 
these particular economists enjoy a general range of possible asininity wider and 
more unchallenged than any others.’ 

General Dawes does not pass many judgments on the European figures whom 
he met in 1924. He realized, sooner perhaps than many people in England, 
that Schacht was a clever ‘twister’. He is reticent about M. Poincaré, but his 
references to Marshal Foch are often remarkable (e.g. it is curious to find 
Marshal Foch using, in 1924, the very words of Metternich a century earlier: 
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“after the war, everything is little’). Only in one case was General Dawes 
taken in. His comment at the end of an interview with Mussolini was: ‘I felt 
as if I had seen Julius Caesar.’ This opinion might seem less odd to-day if 
Mussolini had been fortunate enough to die before 1933. 

E. L. Woopwarp 


POPULATION 


H. A. SHANNON and E. Grepentk. The Population of Bristol. (National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research, Occasional Papers No. 2. Cambridge 
University Press. 1943. pp. 93. 75. 6d.) 


For a variety of reasons it seems probable that in the future greater care and 
objectivity will have to be employed in determining the location of industry, 
the provision of social services, public utilities and other essential needs of the 
community. But it will be difficult for the administrator or the business man to 
be intelligent about these issues unless the basic demographic facts are accessible 
and are given adequate consideration. It is now recognized that the future size, 
structure and movement of population will play an increasingly important part 
in the national economy, but less attention has so far been focused on the local 
aspects of this problem. This Report, sponsored by the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, is, therefore, to be welcomed. 

The book is divided into two parts: first, a study of migration by Mr Shannon; 
and second, estimates of future population by Mr Grebenik. Mr Shannon begins 
his contribution with a brief historical survey showing that the growth of the city 
has been almost entirely due to the fertility and natural increase of Bristolians. 
This section is followed by a survey of adult migration during the period 1931-8. 
The tendency for the inner cores and zones of cities to diminish in population 
with slum clearance and migration to the outer fringes is a well-known phe- 
nomenon. The development of Bristol and its ‘outer clusters’ has followed this 
pattern. Making allowance for this factor, Mr Shannon shows that during 
1931-8 migration into the Bristol area was on a very small scale. Moreover, and 
despite Bristol’s relative prosperity, the inward flow was mainly short-distance. 
Ravenstein’s thesis of the 1880’s that migration is predominantly a short- 
distance movement still applies at any rate to Bristol. The bulk of the influx was 
chiefly post-1935, and was due in the main to the rise of the aircraft industry. 
‘This expansion’, remarks Mr Shannon, ‘is changing fundamentally the eco- 
nomic balance of Bristol, and whilst it shows a satisfactory adaptability of the 
area to changing conditions, it also introduces an element of precariousness to 
some degree.’ Much the same may be said of many other recently industrialized 
areas. 

An important finding by Mr Shannon is that the migrants experienced a far 
higher rate of unemployment than did the native Bristolians, despite the small 
numbers involved. This was true of all the industries studied and it also obtained 
in the case of both males and females for all the age groups examined. No 
attempt is made, however, to explain the reasons for this. Nor is there any dis- 
cussion of the possibility that selective factors, such as types of skill and attitudes 
to work, might have been operating to depress the chances of employment 
among migrants. 

In the second half of the book Mr Grebenik computes the net reproduction 
rate for Bristol and provides some interesting biological data. In pointing out 
that the total population of the city will begin to decline during the next decade 
Mr Grebenik might have mentioned that the population of thirty-five out of the 
eighty-three County Boroughs of England and Wales declined between 1927 and 
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1938. The situation of Bristol is, therefore, much less serious than that of many 
other large cities. These local problems need to be studied much more intensively, 
but there is little value in estimating populations in the year 2002 and less still 
in calculating the average age of mothers at confinement sixty years hence to two 
decimal places. 

What this Report does not discuss but what requires to be studied is the effect 
of declining and ageing numbers on local government services. A closer analysis 
is also required of industrial mobility, a question which, if Mr Shannon is correct, 
will confront the authorities with many headaches in the near future. 

Despite the careful work and lucid presentation the book is in some respects 
disappointing. Too much space has been allotted to tables and statistical exer- 
cises of very limited value. The facts are stated but no attempt is made to analyse 
their implications. Professor Hamilton Whyte, who contributes a concise 
Introduction, is incorrect in stating that ‘Changes in population within an area 
arise from two sources, natural fertility and net migration’. Mortality is still an 
important factor, especially in northern and Scottish areas. 

RicHarD M., Tirmuss 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


J. E. B. Gover, ALLEN Mawer and F. M. Srenron, assisted by S. J. MADGE. 
The Place-Names of Middlesex. (English Place-Name Society, vol. xv. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1942. 20s.) With the appearance of The Place-Names of 
Middlesex, the English Place-Name Society has again earned the gratitude of 
the historian. This volume is of peculiar interest, for in it are included the city 
of Westminster and the outlying metropolitan boroughs. Herein are detailed 
not only the older place-names arising from early settlement but also those 
which have resulted from the spread of urban development in more modern 
times. The volume deals only with the place-names of the modern county of 
Middlesex, which is considerably smaller than the territory originally settled by 
the Middle Saxons. The place-names of Surrey and of the southern and western 
portions of Hertfordshire, which probably formed the southern and northern 
parts respectively of this territory, have, however, already been discussed in the 
volumes dealing with those counties. The present county though small is not 
without interest. Some of its place-names are of great antiquity. Though much 
of the north of Middlesex contained stretches of woodland which served to delay 
Saxon penetration, conditions in the south seem to have favoured early settle- 
ment and it is here that the majority of ancient names occur. Among these are 
Ealing and Yeading, which are descended from tribal names belonging to ‘the 
oldest stratum of English nomenclature’. Tribal names also formed part of the 
original names of Harrow and of Uxbridge with the associate Waxlow and 
Uxendon. Mythology is represented by the identification of Grinsgate with the 
(to) Grendeles gatan, meaning ‘Grendel’s gates’. This interesting reference to the 
man-eating monster of the Beowulf story is probably further proof of the early 
settlement of Middlesex. Of the later invaders, the Danes, there is virtually 
no trace. Although Danish forces passed through Middlesex the only sign of 
Scandinavian influence comes from Gunnersbury, of which Gunnhild was 
sometime lady of the manor. The Normans likewise have left few traces. There 
are, for example, few instances of the addition of the name of the manorial holder 
to distinguish one place from another. For the city of Westminster and the 
metropolitan boroughs the street-names have, in many instances, been minutely 
detailed. There are many traces of medieval London, of which possibly one of 
the more interesting is the Sanctuary, that precinct of Westminster Abbey in 
which refuge from the civil power could be found. But these are to a large degree 
swamped by the extensions which have become numerous since the seventeenth 
century. The builders of London are commemorated in the names both of streets 
and districts. The street-names of Marylebone bear witness to the building 
activities of the successive holders of the manor during the eighteenth century; 
those of Bloomsbury to the Dukes of Bedford. Of the larger areas, Somers 
Town, built upon part of Lord Somers’s estate, seems to be the earliest London 
instance of the use of ‘town’ to denote the development of an estate for building 
purposes. Many of London’s more picturesque street-names have disappeared. 
Labour in Vain and Land of Promise have vanished, while Cut ‘Throat Lane 
has been replaced in one instance by Love Lane. It is greatly to be regretted 
that it was not possible to include within this volume the place-names of the 
city of London. Nevertheless, this volume is of more than local interest and 
forms a valuable addition to the publications of this Society. B. DoDWELL 


Sessions of the Peace in Cambridgeshire in the Fourteenth Century, 1340, 1380-83. 
Edited by Mary Marcarer TayLor. (Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 1942. 
10s.) This is a sound and careful Ph.D. thesis from Bryn Mawr which finds its 
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proper niche as no. Lv of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s octavo BuBHee 
tions. An ample introduction puts both rolls in their setting and initiates the 
general reader into the literature and lore of the medieval J.P. The editing 1s 
well done and heavy searching in other plea rolls has collected much useful out- 
side material on the cases. The 1340 roll is peculiar. Unlike its Somerset ae 
temporary, it is purely a plea roll and although it contains the mass of eee 
social detail which one expects in peace rolls its outstanding interest 1s legal. 
Like their Somerset contemporaries, the commissioners regarded themselves as 
justices of oyer and terminer; but they are almost unique in assuming civil 
jurisdiction. Dr Taylor argues that they were right, but we can see no warrant 
in the commission or elsewhere. It would indeed have been a momentous re- 
form if J.P.’s in 1340 had been converted into something like a modern county 
court. Their evident belief that this had really happened may be due to mis- 
understanding the oyer and terminer clause of their commission, and to con- 
fusion due to the ambiguity of the ‘bill’ which might initiate civil actions, and 
the ‘bill’ which later became the ‘bill of indictment’; that their belief was mis- 
taken we have no doubt. Their Somerset contemporaries did not draw this con- 
clusion. Bills certainly mentioned ‘damage’ fairly often, but the only other case 
known where damages were awarded by J.P.’s was reversed by the King’s 
Bench. It is just possible that this divagation by the J.P.’s may have caused 
the roll to be called up to Westminster and thus preserved, a circumstance which 
is in any case difficult to account for although Dr Taylor offers a plausible and 
ingenious guess. Indeed it is certain that the council called up the Somerset roll. 
In both counties the suggestion of irregularities may have been made. The 
second roll comes from the period of the Peasants’ Revolt and consists solely of 
indictments. ‘I'wo of them were against a J.P. for releasing persons whom a con- 
stable had arrested on suspicion, a curiously oblique mode of judicial review; 
several others are for insurrection; most of the rebels, however, were dealt with 
by other commissions. An appendix contains an admission by the mayor of 
Cambridge that he and others had impeded the J.P.’s in the execution of their 
office, and an interesting document showing that certain men declined to take 
part in the election of a sheriff. Dr Taylor has produced an interesting little 
volume which will repay careful study from several points of view. 

Tek JT. PLucknetr 


Rolls of the Warwickshire and Coventry Sessions of the Peace (1377-1397). Transcribed 
and edited by ExvizaserH G. Kimpatt. (Oxford University Press, for the 
Dugdale Society. 1939. 355.) In this volume, which is a valuable contribution 
to the early history of the Justices of the Peace, Miss Kimball prints rolls for the 
county sessions of the Peace for Warwickshire for the years 1381-85 and for the 
city of Coventry for 1377-81, 1387 and 1395-7. Part of the Introduction is 
devoted to a general study of ‘urban commissions’ in Richard II’s reign; that 
is, to commissions for towns, cities and those liberties which were largely urban 
in character, a type of commission of the peace not studied at length by Miss 
Putnam. A list of such commissions for the period 1327-99 is given. The 
suggestion is put forward that the appointment of urban justices was not part of 
a definite policy but an experiment tried because the existing system did not 
work, either through the laxity of the mayor and local officials or because the 
task of maintaining peace was too great for them. This might be due either to 
general unrest in the country or to some special cause, such as the location of 
a town, which made it easy for criminals to escape, or, as in the case of Coventry, 
its industrial importance. This may also have accounted for the difficulty in 
enforcing the economic regulations which is shown by a comparison of the 
indictments made for the city and for the county. Forestalling and regrating 
occur frequently on the city rolls despite convictions; assizes were broken and 
excessive wages taken. The picture is one of economic unrest in a market and 
industrial community. This unrest is also reflected in the indictments for the 
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county, but here felonious breaches of the peace occur more frequently. Here 
as elsewhere, the felon usually escapes hanging, whether he is tried before the 
J.P.’s, the Justices of gaol delivery, or the Justices of King’s Bench who visited 
Coventry in 1387 and 1397. Where further information about cases of trespass 
is available it shows that convictions were made resulting in financial benefit 
to the government, if not to the Justices of the Peace themselves. Professor 
T. F. T. Plucknett contributes an analytical index of indictments. 
MARGUERITE GOLLANCZ 


Peterborough Local Administration. Parochial Government before the Reformation. 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1467-1573, with Supplementary Documents, 1107- 
1488. Edited with an Introduction by W. T. Mettows. (Northamptonshire 
Record Society, vol. rx. 1939.) Peterborough Local Administration. Parochial 
Government from the Reformation to the Revolution, 1541-1689. Minutes and Accounts 
of the Feoffees and Governors of the City Lands with Supplementary Documents. 
Edited by W. T. Mettows. (Northamptonshire Record Society, vol. x. 1937.) 
These are the first to be published of ten volumes of selections from the Peter- 
borough records illustrating the history of local administration in Peterborough 
from the eleventh century to thepresent day. The first of the present volumes 
contains, in addition to the documents, an excellent study by the editor of 
the parochial history of Peterborough to the end of the seventeenth century. The 
main interest of these documents is the light they shed on the growth in the 
field of parochial administration of capacities for self-government among the 
townsfolk of Peterborough. Until 1539 the government of the town was in 
the hands of the Abbot as lord of the manor, and the townsmen had very few 
powers; the Abbot nominated the town officers, and his steward presided over 
the local court leet. But the management of the lands of the parish and of the 
religious gilds was the business of the parishioners, the churchwardens and the 
officers of the gilds, and it was out of these activities that the local government 
of Peterborough ultimately developed. Of these activities before the Reforma- 
tion little evidence survives; Mr Mellows prints im extenso the earliest Church- 
wardens’ Accounts as well as some early charters relating to the parish church 
and gild lands, but the information they contain is rather disappointing. In the 
sixteenth century the Dean and Chapter of the newly founded cathedral replaced 
the Abbot as lord of the manor. For a few years after the surrender of the 
monastery the lands of the parish and religious gilds remained in possession of 
the alderman of the gilds and the churchwardens; but in 1547 they were 
confiscated by the Protector Somerset, held by the Crown and in 1572 sold to 
speculators. From these they were bought by the inhabitants of the city and 
transferred in trust to fourteen feoffees, probably the elected representatives of 
the copyhold tenants of the manor. These feoffees administered the income of 
the lands, and in the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by a 
natural extension of their powers, they undertook many of the functions of local 
government; they assumed responsibility for the town water supply, for drainage 
and the provision and maintenance of public buildings and almshouses. In 
the original deed of feoffment the feoffees were empowered to discharge forty 
of the poorest inhabitants from any tax charged on Peterborough, and to employ 
the remaining income on the maintenance of the parish church, repair of roads 
and in general charitable uses for the power of the town. In substance, therefore, 
they administered the social services of the town, and their accounts and 
minutes, which are here printed in full for the years 1614-74, are of considerable 
interest to the economic historian. One’s first impression on reading them is of 
a social unit sufficiently small for the individual cases of the poor to be an 
active concern of the substantial men of the town. It is clear from these two 
volumes that Mr Mellows has a most valuable collection of documents and that 
he brings to the task of editing them that exact and detailed knowledge of local 
history without which they would not yield their full fruits. Though his interests 
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are primarily those of a constitutional and administrative historian, his 
vestigations will certainly provide a considerable amount of valuable materia 
for economic historians, and it is to be hoped that the later selections which he 
plans to publish will not be long delayed. H. J. HABAKKUK 


J. G. Dony. A History of the Straw Hat Industry. (Luton: Gibbs Bamforth and 
Co. 1942. 10s. 6d.) This book, originally a London Ph.D. thesis, deals not only 
with the straw hat and plaiting industries from their semi-legendary beginnings 
in Tudor times, but also with the whole modern hat industry of Luton, with its 
270 manufacturing units and 170 ‘supply’ units. This book, with its clear pre- 
sentation, illustrations and excellent graphs and tables, provides a model for 
dealing with the history of a long-lived and highly localized industry of this kind. 
The author sees clearly into every aspect, technical and economic, of his subject 
and into the effect upon it of outside events: migrations, wars, inventions, 
tariffs (it is odd to think of straw hats being smuggled in large quantities as they 
were in the eighteenth century), legislation and unionism. The plait industry, 
which had long survived Italian competition, was killed by imports from the 
Far East. The peculiarities of the industry make it an interesting field for the 
study of earnings. It is a seasonal trade and one depending on fashion. Child 
labour in the so-called plaiting schools was very important in the last century on 
the plaiting side, and well into the present century the hat-making side was 
largely ‘domestic’ in organization, with a very high proportion of female labour 
in all branches. Mr Dony does not refer to the possibility that the Benjamin 
Disraeli who took out a patent in the industry in 1767 was the Prime Minister’s 
grandfather, which is not unlikely in view of the fact that the latter was an 
emigrant from Italy. If that is so, the industry may have contributed to the 
modest fortune which gave Isaac D’Israeli his literary independence and his son 
the unconventional education pictured in Vivian Grey. Max BELOFF 


Bevis Marks Records, being contributions to the history of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Congregation of London, illustrated by facsimile documents. Edited by LIonEL 
D. Barnetr. Part 1. The Early History of the Congregation from the beginning until 
1800. Published by the Board of Elders of the Congregation. (Oxford University 
Press. 1940.) This is the story of the oldest existing Jewish community in 
England. After nearly three centuries of absence, Jews began to trickle quietly 
into England during the reign of Elizabeth. But they came as ‘Spanish’ or 
‘Portuguese’ and in public attended mass at the Portuguese Embassy. Their real 
‘resettlement’ dates from the typically English compromise of Cromwell who, 
finding his council would not formally establish a Jewish community, tacitly 
allowed them to understand that they would not be disturbed if they behaved 
in a quiet and orderly fashion. Their first written recognition from the Govern- 
ment came in 1664 when they had petitioned Charles II against an impudent 
attempt at extortion by the Earl of Berkshire and a certain Mr Richaut. They 
called themselves a ‘nation’ and the particular interest of these records lies in 
the extent to which they formed a community accustomed to take responsibility 
for all the lives of its members. Economically they were prosperous merchants, 
but if they were prosperous themselves they were surrounded with Jewish 
misery in many countries and Jewish migrants into England from central and 
eastern Europe. Their organization for dealing with these calls on their succour 
was competent and usually adequate. They possessed a far more organized and 
endowed series of educational and charitable institutions than the Gentile world 
could have shown at that time. They exercised a strict discipline over their 
members. But the ceremonial differences between themselves and the German 
and Polish Jews and the rise in social importance of the latter led, before the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, to the formation of a separate German 
community which in 1726 built its own ‘Great Synagogue’, which was destroyed 
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Aberdeen Council Letters. Vol. 1, 1552-1633. Transcribed and edited for the 
Town Council of Aberdeen by Louise B. Taytor, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxford 
University Press. 1942. 30s.) In September 1938 the Aberdeen Town Council 
resolved to publish in extenso the contents of the series of thirty-one ‘Letter Books’, 
covering in all the years 1552 to 1846, and prepared about 1850 from the 
original MS. bundles preserved in the Burgh Archives. The first fruits of this 
very considerable enterprise are now before us, namely a virtually complete 
transcription of the first Letter Book. Except for the first ten items, the docu- 
ments now printed, some three hundred and fifty in all, fall between 1586 and 
1633, i.e. mainly in the reigns of James VI and Charles I. Much of the material 
is of purely local interest; indeed, on the political events of the time, as the 
Introduction remarks, ‘the letters are provokingly silent’. Aberdeen was ‘out 
of the main stream of affairs’; but as the third burgh in the kingdom it played a 
not unimportant part in Scottish trade and contributed no inconsiderable sum 
to the royal revenue. It is indeed with trade, taxation and economic questions 
generally that the more noteworthy items in this rather heterogeneous collection 
are concerned. No. 82, ‘A pithie or Pertinent Proposition and Ane Possible and 
verie Perseverand Plan’ for reforming the country’s constitutional and fiscal 
system shows us the Elizabethan ‘projector’ beyond Tweed. Nos. 322, 3234, 
and 328 provide material for the study of the coinage problem under Charles I. 
The numerous ‘ Missive Letters’ setting out the agenda of the annual Conven- 
tion of the Royal Burghs and the instructions to the town’s delegates give a 
valuable conspectus of the constitutional and economic problems which occupied 
the burghers; the perpetual struggle against the encroachments of outsiders, 
particularly the burghs of barony; monopolies in soap, tobacco, and pious 
tracts; the ubiquitous forestaller and regrator; the difficulties of the staple at 
Veere. Numerous letters bear witness to the corruption and bribery which pre- 
vailed in the central government. Since the documents are printed in the chrono- 
logical order in which the anonymous nineteenth-century archivist arranged 
them it is a matter of no little difficulty, even with the help of the competent and 
detailed Introduction, to separate the documents significant for Scottish 
economic and social history from the fersonalia, the brawls over tithes, the long 
story of litigation over the Laird of Drum’s legacy to the ‘new college’, the de- 
tails merely antiquarian, that fill so many of these pages. Editorial cross- 
headings or, better still, a re-grouping of documents under topics, together with 
a more ambitious Index would have greatly furthered the intention which the 
Town Council presumably had in mind to make this material accessible, 
intellectually as well as physically, to a wider public. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on the way in which they have overcome wartime difficulties 
in paper and binding; this volume need fear no comparison with its successors 
on grounds of appearance and format. R. J. HamMonp 


Douctas Knoop and G. P. Jones. The Scottish Mason and The Mason Word. 
(Manchester University Press. 1939. 75. 6d.) A Short History of Freemasonry to 
1730. (Manchester University Press. 1940. 55.) We are already indebted to 
these two authors for a number of valuable contributions to the history of the 
corporations of workmen employed in building, and to the history of Free- 
masons’ lodges. Two new.works have now been produced by the same authors. 
The first consists of two essays. One, entitled The Scottish Mason, is rich in 
material and throws much light on the history of the gilds in Scotland. It also 
gives a clear description of the organization and the working conditions of stone- 
masons; and the details about money wages, working hours and _ holidays 
especially deserve attention. The chapter ‘The Genesis of the Mason Word’ 
touches lightly upon the same theme which is, in an enlarged form, the subject 
of the second essay. The other book, A Short History of Freemasonry to 1730, gives 
much more than its modest title suggests. Quite apart from the fact that the works 
dealing with the history of freemasonry written, for example, by Gould and by 
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Findel, are too bulky and detailed to attract a large number of uninitiated 
readers, these works are often out of date and have been superseded by modern 
research. In the book under review the results of recent research receive full 
consideration. The old charges are thoroughly analysed and criticized, and the 
connexions between operative and speculative masonry are explained very 
clearly. L. Moreck! 


G. Dexsren. Le Peuplement des Antilles Frangaises au XVII? siecle. Les Engagés 
Partis de la Rochelle, 1683-1715. (L’Institut frangais d@’Archéologie orientale du 
Caire. 1942.) This is a distinguished little book. Within his self-imposed limits 
the author shows complete and skilful mastery of his material, and a vivid 
appreciation of the relation of his detailed study to wider problems of colonial 
and social history. He is always quite clear to what questions he wishes to 
solve, how far his material can provide an answer and what further studies 
ought to be undertaken to provide a complete solution. His approach to his 
problems and his handling of his material are as skilful as his written style, 
which without ever striving after effect is always effective. The scope of the 
book is purposely limited to an examination of the legal records of La Rochelle 
drawn up between poor men wishing to sail to the French colonies overseas and 
the captains or colonists who were prepared to guarantee their passage, and in 
some cases pay them salaries, in return for their services over a certain period. 
During the years 1683-1715, 1740 such agreements were concluded before the 
notaries of La Rochelle, and most of the book consists of statistics compiled from 
them; a chronological list of the agreements, an alphabetical list of the sig- 
natories, an analysis of the districts from which they came, a list of the colonists 
mentioned in the agreements, and finally a list of the ships sailing from La 
Rochelle for the French colonies during the period under review. The object of 
investigating these agreements was to throw light on the emigrants sailing to the 
French colonies during the last thirty years of the reign of Louis XIV. The 
records of indentured labour sailing to the colonies is of special value because 
French records are poor in evidence of the emigration of the wealthier classes. 
The number of indentured labourers sailing from La Rochelle provides a useful 
comparison with the number of similar emigrants sailing from such ports as 
Havre or Dieppe, where the archives had already been analysed. The author 
has tried to show the parts of France from which these people came, the social 
classes to which they belonged, the particular colonies to which most of them 
went, their success or failure when they got there, how many were Protestants 
escaping religious persecution and how many were criminals and undesirables 
being deported. In the course of his critical examination of his material he has 
suggested several illuminating ideas for further work in colonial and social 


history. J. O. McLacHLaNn 


WILFRED S. SAMUEL. Sir William Davidson, Royalist (1616-1689) and the Jews. 
(Reprinted from Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, vol. xtv. 
1942.) Sir William Davidson, merchant, speculator, spy, amateur theologian 
and gun-runner, was born at Dundee in 1616 and settled at Amsterdam in 1640. 
There he spent most of his days; at home enough to trade and carry like a good 
Amsterdammer and marry two Dutch wives, but still Scot enough to dabble in 
theology and intrigue for the exiled House of Stuart: optimist enough to try 
and make the best of both worlds, English and Dutch, but not quite shrewd 
enough always to avoid getting the worst. This study is especially concerned 
with his relations, commercial, social and theological, with the Jews of Am- 
sterdam, and his role of intermediary in some curious transactions between 
them and Charles II. His office consisted largely in trying to persuade the 
Jews that Charles was worthy of a loan and to persuade Charles that the Jews 
were worthy of economic favours. Neither mission succeeded. Charles certainly 
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got no money and though Sir William’s Jewish partners secured prospecting 
rights in Jamaica, they quickly lost them again. Quarrels, recriminations and 
proscriptions followed, and a not wholly savoury transaction dissolved in the 
fogs of the war of 1665. To students of Jewish history and migration this 
monograph will be of interest for its biographical details of Davidson’s associates 
and its account of their activities. To the economic historian it will suggest 
questions rather than supply answers. What was the nature of Davidson’s 
mining interests in Scandinavia? Was he associated with the Trips and de Geers 
whose Scandinavian interests resembled his? What light do his activities throw 
on the working and efficacy of the Navigation Acts? What of his relations with 
the Staple at Veere? The economic activities of this unusual and cosmopolitan 
Scot would be worth study for their own sake; but we must be grateful to 
Mr Samuel for rediscovering him in these pages, which are handsomely printed 
and illustrated and well documented. CHARLES WILSON 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and the West Indies, 1732, 1733. 
Edited by A. P. Newton. (H.M.S.O. 1939. £1. 55. each volume.) During the 
period covered by these two volumes Britain was at peace with both France and 
Spain and was on the defensive rather than on the offensive in the western 
hemisphere. The interest of the extracts lies chiefly, then, in the materials they 
offer for a picture of the normal working of the colonial system, especially on its 
economic side. Both Houses of Parliament were taking a considerable amount of 
interest in the colonies just then, especially in the progress of colonial manu- 
factures which might affect British commerce (1732, p. 87) and in the debts 
owing in the colonies to British merchants (1732, p. 36). It was on such matters 
that the Board of Trade was instructed to prepare reports. In the actual forma- 
tion of policy it played at this tfme only an indirect and subordinate part. The 
principal concern of the Committee of the Privy Council on Trade and Planta- 
tions, which was the real executive body, was with the disputes between the 
northern and the West Indian colonies over the Sugar Act, which was ultimately 
passed in 1733 and evoked from the New York agent the complaint that the 
northern colonists were being divested of their privileges by having levies made 
on them without their consent when they had no part or representation in the 
British legislature. He feared that this would ‘be drawn into a president here- 
after whereby an incredible inconvenience may ensue’ (1733, p. 79). No one 
who has studied the ‘incredible inconvenience’ which did ensue is surprised to 
find what is rather pompously called the ‘political philosophy of the American 
Revolution’ appearing in quite recognizable shape thirty or forty years before 
the Revolution. W. L. Burn 


M. Beer. An Inquiry into Physiocracy. (Allen and Unwin. 1939. 65.) The 
author has found that Quesnay contributed almost all that was original in 
Physiocracy, the elder Mirabeau, Le Mercier de la Riviére, Dupont de Nemours 
and other members of the school merely popularizing the work of the master. 
This book is, therefore, almost wholly about Quesnay. The only other writer 
who is treated at any length is Boisguillebert, about whom there is an interesting 
section. The summary of Quesnay’s doctrine does not add much to the informa- 
tion already available in secondary sources, but the book does present this 
doctrine in its historical setting, and thereby explains a number of points of 
difficulty. The anti-Mercantilist element in Quesnay is the one which has 
naturally attracted most attention in English readers from Adam Smith onwards. 
This was largely a reaction against the cheap food policy, the artificial stimu- 
lation of industry and the neglect of agriculture which characterized Mer- 
cantilism, and the Physiocrats looked to the removal of state influence and the 

ower of free competition for a remedy. Here the author finds an interesting 
parallel in the earlier ‘Tory free trade movement’ initiated in England by Child, 
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North and Davenant. But there is much that is peculiar to Physiocracy which 
cannot be explained merely by the reaction against Mercantilism. This the 
author describes as the neo-medieval element. The ‘return to nature’ movement 
was widespread in eighteenth-century France, and Quesnay was drawn towards 
it both by temperament and circumstance. He was also a devout Catholic, and 
his work owes much both to the philosophic conception of natural law and to 
the teachings of Aristotle, the Christian Fathers and the Schoolmen. In the 
author’s own words, ‘the physiocrats accepted the universalist outlook from the 
Stoics and Christianity; the views on agriculture, exchange, price and traffic 
from Aristotle and Aquinas; and the reasonings of Locke on property and the 
rise of civil society to protect life, liberty and property’. It is this analysis, 
worked out in considerable and convincing detail, which forms the most 
important part of the book. E. Victor MoRGAN 


R. D. Best. Brass Chandelier: A Biography of R. H. Best of Birmingham. (Allen 
and Unwin. 1940. 15s.) ‘A typical agent in the economic process’ is the 
phrase used by Professor Sargant Florence (who contributes the Introduction) 
to describe the subject of this biography. Typical in his business activities, 
Best was surely something more than typical in his versatility and in the range 
of his social sympathies; for he was, at once, a designer whose chief pleasure 
lay in ‘bringing witty inventions into the world’, a craftsman, a traveller, an 
educationist and a social and municipal reformer. The book abounds in 
sketches of rich personalities, like those of the robust and provident ironmaster, 
Joseph Hall, and the astute trade-union leader, W. J. Davis, who worked at his 
desk with the bust of Napoleon I as inspiration: it offers also glimpses of such 
notable Birmingham men as Joseph Chamberlain, Oliver Lodge and W. J. 
Ashley. To the economic historian, however, the chief interest lies in the story 
of the rise, bankruptcy, re-start and ultimate success of a business concern in the 
brass industry. Light is thrown on the renting of power by small works, the 
methods of accountancy employed, and the sub-contracting which continued 
in the factory long after the domestic system in which it had originated had 
disappeared. The book is free from the hero-worship which often mars such 
works of filial piety; free also from that irritating air of amused contempt which 
has been the fashion with writers on the Victorian era. A delightful piece of 
writing which should find a place in the lengthening row of volumes on business 
history. T. S. AsHTON 


R. H. Parsons. The Early Days of the Power Station Industry. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1940. 155.) Mr Parsons’s book is intended for engineers 
interested in the history of their profession rather than for economists and 
historians as they are ordinarily understood. It must be said, however, that 
there is gathered together in these pages a more complete account of the early 
days of the electrical generating industry in Great Britain than can be found, 
so far as the writer of this review knows, in any other book. The period of the 
eighteen-eighties and nineties, which are the years mainly dealt with by 
Mr Parsons, is as he rightly maintains one of peculiar interest. The electrical 
power industry had developed so enormously and rapidly in the last sixty years 
that on the technical side certainly, and on many other sides too, it now retains 
few of its original features. In the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
the industry was still in its infancy and its future largely unpredictable. How 
different conditions then were Mr Parsons’s account of Ferranti’s bold failure 
in London at the beginning of the nineties shows very well. It was Ferranti’s 
plan to generate electricity in bulk for the London area and transmit it to sub- 
stations by high voltage cables, in a way well enough understood to-day, and 
which, incidentally, would have secured for his company had he succeeded a 
monopoly of the London electric supply. The critical attitude of his brother 
engineers, although reasonable enough in the state of technical knowledge at 
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the time, shows that electrical generating problems were still largely thought of 
in terms of supply to the parish. This period of first growth was coming to an 
end about 1900. It was the steam turbine which was largely responsible for 
opening a new phase of technical development in which systems of generation 
and supply were adopted that are still in use to-day. Cambridge readers may 
note with some satisfaction that the success of the turbine-dynamo installed by 
the Cambridge Electric Company at their station, which began supply in 
November 1892, had a good deal to do with convincing engineers that the 
reciprocating engine had at last met a formidable competitor in the turbine for 
generating purposes. The Cambridge experiment was not the first, for a station 
trusting entirely to steam-turbines had gone into commission at Newcastle two 
years before. There was a direct link between the two events, for Sir Charles 
Parsons, the inventor of the steam-turbine, was the Managing Director of both 
the Cambridge and Newcastle Companies. The significance of this part of the 
story, which Mr Parsons tells with proper family piety, is that without the 
turbine the modern electrical power industry would not exist. With its assistance 
the scale of operations was transformed in a few years. One result was that new 
problems were set to the member of Parliament and the civil servant. When the 
Electric Lighting Act of 1882 was passed long-distance transmission was almost 
unknown and it appeared economical for each parish or small town to possess 
its own generating station. The legislative tale, which runs from that Act to the 
Electricity (Supply) Act of 1926 and the ‘Grid’ is summarized by Mr Parsons 
in his final chapter, but it is not the story which he set out to tell, and those who 
want the details of Parliament’s struggles with the problems of the electrical 
age will have to go to the Weir and McGowan reports of 1925 and 1936. It 
may be added that this book is admirably illustrated by old photographs and 
woodcuts of the early machinery. W. H. B. Court 


S. E. Crowe. The Berlin West African Conference 1884-85. (The Royal Empire 
Society Imperial Studies No. 19. Longmans Green and Co. 1942. 155.) Inthe 
sixties and seventies of the last century the reports of explorers drew attention 
to the potential economic wealth of the Congo basin. Merchants of many 
nationalities traded with native middlemen on the coast and so tapped the re- 
sources of the interior, ivory, rubber, palm-oil and ground-nuts being exchanged 
for cotton goods, arms and alcoholic liquors. No European state exercised 
political authority on the Congo. Trade was free from imposts. Portugal’s 
ancient territorial claims virtually existed only on paper. Britain tried to sup- 
press the slave trade but annexed no lands in this region. The revival of im- 
perialism in the early eighties did not long leave the Congo untouched. Portugal, 
France and Leopold II’s International African Association (forerunner of the 
Congo Free State) had territorial ambitions. Britain, Germany and Holland 
were interested in promoting their commerce by preserving freedom of trade. 
To settle problems raised by these rivalries the West African Conference met in 
Berlin in 1884. Dr Crowe has written a scholarly monograph on the origins, 
deliberations and results of the Conference. The work of the Conference has 
recently been examined by Thomson from the point of view of the founding of 
the Congo Free State and by Konigk as an aspect of Bismarck’s colonial policy. 
Dr Crowe deals with all the main aspects of the Conference and she has made a 
thorough examination of much unpublished English material. Her researches 
are mainly a study in diplomatic history, but students of economic history will 
find her second and third chapters of special interest. They deal with the freedom 
of commerce in the basin and mouths of the Congo and the freedom of naviga- 
tion of the rivers Congo and Niger. Brief references only are made to the eco- 
nomic rivalries that led to the Conference. Since the publication of the book the 
publishers have issued a list of errata, the most important of which corrects the 
mistakes on the map on pp. 8 and 9. W. O. HENDERSON 
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Masex V. Jackson. European Powers and South-East Africa; A Study of Inter- 
national Relations on the South-East Coast of Africa, 1796-1856. (Royal Empire 
Society Imperial Studies No. 18. Longmans, Green and Co. 1942. 215.) 
This book covers the period 1796-1856. It is not a ‘local history’ of South-East 
Africa, but a study of its place in world politics during these years. A valuable 
bibliography (pp. 266-76) clearly shows the wide range of authorities which 
the breadth of Dr Jackson’s treatment has obliged her to consult. She found 
her manuscript material mainly in London and in Lisbon, the vast store of 
material in the Portuguese archives having been hitherto little explored. In an 
appendix she prints, both in the original and in translation, eleven dispatches 
which bear on particularly interesting points, notably the Great Trek and the 
activities of Livingstone. As to the place of South-East Africa in international 
relations, Dr Jackson emphasizes three principal motives as determining the 
interest of the Powers: strategic, commercial and ‘imperialist’ in the sense of 
territorial ambitions. To-day the strategic importance of this shore of the Indian 
Ocean has been brought home vividly to all. But we are indebted to Dr Jackson 
for reminding us that this is nothing new, and especially for her valuable if 
unfamiliar illumination of the African and Middle Eastern aspects of Napoleon’s 
oriental ambitions. So far as commerce is concerned, the book as a whole is an 
apt commentary on the curious relationship between ‘lawful’ commerce and 
the slave-trade. The fact that the former ‘was a weapon in the hands of the 
inveterate enemy of the slave-trade was an added and all-powerful incentive 
for Britain to develop African trade’. This helps to explain why, when British 
official policy frowned on territorial expansion, humanitarian and not simply 
strategic considerations caused Englishmen to support plans for acquisition in 
East Africa. But Britain was not the only Power interested, and it is a stimulating 
experience to follow in this book the familiar story of European politics in the 
early nineteenth century from an African angle. Dr Jackson makes it quite 
clear that if peculiar factors explain the date of the actual ‘scramble’ for Africa 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the prologue to this was being 
played during the first half. In spite of its main theme, however, this book is 
likely to prove most useful to students both of the history of South Africa and 
of Portuguese colonial policy. If, for the latter, Goa provides a more colourful 
approach, Portuguese Africa can provide instruction in abundance. 

Jor Tvaer 


Georce Duniap Croruers. The German Elections of 1907. (Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, No. 497. Columbia University Press. 
1941. 13s. 6d.) In the early days of Germany’s colonial empire there was much 
criticism of the administration of the overseas possessions. The colonial scandals 
of the nineties, however, raised no such storm of protest as to bring about a 
reform of the colonial administration. The Government secured a majority in 
the Reichstag on ‘national’ issues, including colonial policy, by the support of 
the Conservatives, the National Liberals and the (Roman Catholic) Centre. In 
1906 a new situation arose. The Moroccan crisis showed that Germany’s policy 
of imperial expansion was leading to serious international complications. The 
Herero Revolt brought to light glaring defects in the administration of South 
West Africa. Hitherto the Social Democrats had taken the lead in denouncing 
colonial scandals. Now the Centre Party took the limelight. The radical wing 
of the party, led by Erzberger, came into prominence. The Centre’s opposition 
to Germany’s colonial policy culminated in the rejection of important colonial 
bills. The Reichstag was dissolved and a general election was fought on the 
colonial and imperial issue. The Social Democrats suffered severe losses. The 
Centre gained a few seats, but Bulow, the Chancellor, excluded this party from 
the new coalition of Government parties. Dr Crothers has given a full account 
of these events. For the student of economic history his able monograph is of 
considerable interest, since questions concerning the economic development of 
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the colonies played so important a part in the political crisis that he describes. 
Dr Dernburg, the Director of the Foreign Office’s Colonial section, took a 
leading part in the election campaign of 1907. He defended the economic 
achievements of the overseas possessions and held out hopes of great progress in 
the future if additional capital were forthcoming. His critics claimed that profits 
derived from colonial trade were a poor return for the large sums spent upon the 
Overseas possessions by the German taxpayer. For the first time these problems 
became a leading issue in Germany’s national politics. W. O. HENDERSON 


J.P. Nrvoct. The Co-operative Movement in Bengal. (Macmillan and Co. 1940. 
10s. 6d.) Although Mr Niyogi admits that the very limited success of the efforts 
made since 1904 to develop the co-operative movement in India has dispelled 
the exaggerated hopes of the founders of the movement, he still retains his faith 
in its potentialities, provided it is accompanied by other more fundamental 
reforms and is controlled and administered in the proper spirit. His main thesis 
is that co-operation is languishing in India not merely or mainly owing to the 
set-back due to the great depression of the thirties; but because, on the one hand, 
too much was expected from it, with the result that it was introduced and de- 
veloped in isolation instead of as part of a larger plan for the rehabilitation of 
agricultural and rural industries; whilst on the other hand, the real nature, 
principles and functions of co-operation have not been fully realized by those 
taking part in the movement. He argues, therefore, that the time has come to 
examine the history of the movement in India, the mistakes that have been 
made and the difficulties encountered, in order to prepare a scheme for the 
future which shall enable co-operation to take its proper place in the general 
economic plan which it is hoped will be inaugurated when the war is over. 
Mr Niyogi’s own contribution is a detailed review of the movement in Bengal, 
considered in the light of experience in other Indian Provinces and in other 
countries. He has succeeded in giving an eminently clear, logical and level- 
headed account of the objects, functions and limitations of co-operation in 
general, and in explaining why the movement in India has so far failed to 
achieve even that moderate degree of success that seemed assured a decade or 
two ago. There is no doubt that the present position is deplorable. For instance, 
the co-operative credit societies which form the mainstay of the Indian move- 
ment reveal a proportion of overdues which was dangerously high even before 
the depression and which rose to alarming heights, over 80% in 1934-5 in 
several Bengal divisions, thereafter. The same story is told by the statutory 
annual audit, which includes a qualitative classification of credit societies and 
shows progressive deterioration during the period reviewed (1917-18 to 1934-5). 
It is also disquieting to read not only that the collapse of the whole movement 
has been prevented only by the ‘fostering care of the Government’, but that the 
most recent Bengal legislation on the subject, introduced in 1938, tended to 
increase drastically the powers of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies instead 
of aiming at the generally accepted goal, i.e. a gradual relaxation of official 
control until the co-operative societies shall have attained a truly voluntary 
character and have become really democratic. In general it may be concluded 
that Mr Niyogi has presented a sound, orthodox criticism of the development 
and existing condition of co-operation in Bengal, which also throws light on the 
All-India problem. He puts forward many proposals for minor reforms, but it is 
somewhat disappointing to discover so little that gives hope that the movement 


will be able to play more than a very minor role in the economic reconstruction 
of India. VERA ANSTEY 


Rosert E. Dickinson. The German Lebensraum (Penguin Special. 1943. gd.) 
Nazi writers claim that central Europe (Mitteleuropa) is the ‘living space which 
Germany must dominate if she is to maintain her political and military position 
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as a World Power and if her people are to be ensured an adequate standard of 
living. Geographers have never agreed upon the precise limits of Mztteleuropa, 
but it is generally recognized that the region falls into three parts ‘distinct in 
their physical build, in their ethnic composition, and in their political develop- 
ment’: the Danube region, the Vistula region and west central Europe. 
Dr Dickinson examines the point of view of German scholars, such as Albrecht 
Penck and Norbert Krebs, who argue that west central Europe is a ‘natural’ 
geographical entity with historical, economic and cultural associations of a 
predominantly German character. He shows that while several of these argu- 
ments are true up to a point, the German claim to a privileged position in 
Mitteleuropa breaks down in two important respects. First, many of the factors, 
geographical, historical, economic and cultural, which have influenced central 
Europe have also influenced other parts of the continent. Secondly, the un- 
doubted existence of German influence in certain parts of central Europe does 
not necessarily imply that the inhabitants want to be under German political 
control. Dr Dickinson has written a valuable and stimulating book. Students 
of economic history will find chapters 9-12 of particular interest, for here the 
author makes a careful examination of Germany and its border states as an 
economic unit. W. O. HENDERSON 


